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NOTIGE 


Tue Soutuern Review will be regularly issu: 
the year 1878, there being siloawit material of Dr. Ble: 
to fill the number of pages usually supplied bya him to each 
issue. | 
During the year that portion of his latest’ work — The: 
Christian Cosmos — which was complete at the: time of his 
death, will ‘be published, making, it is estimated, about two 
ndred pages. Each chapter of this work,—a work comple-* 
mentary to the Zheodicy,—is a finished essay, which after 


being carefully Written and copied for the press, was jgtvised 
by himself. *. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Applications are daily received for a likeness of Dr. 
Bledsoe. -If a sufficient number of these applications are 
made to cover the expense, it is proposed to have a large 
photo-lithograph made from an excellent photograph now in 
existence. The lithograph * will be 13X10 inches, exclusive 
of ivargin, in Hoen’s best style; the price, including mounting 
and mailing, not ropencnad: to subscribers to Tur SouTHERN 
Review, $1.50. If - oyders come in in time, the lithograph * 
will be issued in April, 1878. Please send in applications 


as soon as possible. 
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Art. I.—President Edwards’ Inquiry into the Freedom of the 

Will. 

[The following announcement was made in the October 
number of THE SourHeRN Review for 1877 :—“ Our work 
on the Will has long been out of print. Hence, although it has 
often been called for, it could not be procured. We have there- 
fore concluded to reprint it in our Review; that a work which 
cost us so much time and thought may not be lost or forgotten. 
The notices of this work by the press, when it first made its 
appearance, were unspeakably more flattering than we had 
anticipated. The first instalment of the work contains the 
Introduction and the first three Sections: the remainder will 
follow in due order, and will make six articles of about thirty 
pages.—A. T. B.’ In pursuance of the purpose thus announced 
we give the four Sections next following. ] 


SECTION IV. 
VOLITION NOT AN EFFECT. 
The argument of the Inquiry, as I have shown, assumes that 
a volition is an effect in the proper sense of the word ; that it is 
the correlative of an efficient cause. If it were necessary, this 
point might be established by a great variety of additional con- 
1 
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siderations, but I presume that every candid reader of the 
Inquiry is fully satisfied in relation to it. 

If we mean by an effect every thing that comes to pass, of 
course a volition is an effect; for no one can deny that it comes 
to pass. Or, if we include in the definition of the term every 
thing which has a sufficient reason and ground of its existence, 
we cannot deny that it embraces the idea of a volition. For, 
under certain circumstances, the free mind will furnish a suffi- 
cient reason and ground of the existence of a volition. All that 
I deny is, that a volition does proceed from the mind, or from 
motive, or from any thing else, in the same manner that an effect, 
properly so called, proceeds from its efficient cause. 

This is a point on which I desire to be distinctly understood. 
I put forth a volition to move my hand. The motion of the 
hand follows. Now, here I observe the action of the mind, and 
also the motion of the hand. The effect exists in the body, in 
that which is by nature passive; the cause in that which is 
active, in the mind. The effect produced in the body, in the 
hand, is the passive result of the prior direct action of the mind. 
It is in this restricted sense that I use the term in question, when 
I deny that a volition is an effect. I do not deny that it 
depends for its production upon certain circumstances, as the 
conditions of action, and upon the powers of the mind, by which 
it is capable of acting in view of such circumstances. All that I 
deny is, that volition results from the prior action of mind, or of 
circumstances, or of any thing else, in the same manner that the 
motion of body results from the prior action of mind, Or, inother 
words, I contend that action is the invariable antecedent of bodily 
motion, but not of volition ; that whatever may be its relations to 
other things, a volition does not sustain the same relation to any 
thing in the universe, that an effect sustains to its efficient cause, that 
a passive result sustains to the direct. prior action by which it is 
produced. I hope I may be a/ways so understood, when I affirm 
that a volition is not an effect. 

It is in this narrow and restricted sense that Edwards assumes * 
a volition to be an effect. He does not say, in so many words, 
that the mind cannot put forth a volition, except in the way of 
producing it by a preceding volition or act of the will; but he 
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first assumes a volition to be an effect, and then he asserts, that 
the mind can be the cause of no effect, (italicising the term effect) 
except by the prior action of the mind. Thus, having assumed 
a volition to be an effect, he takes it for granted that it cannot 
proceed from the mind in any way, except that in which any 
effect in the outer world proceeds from the mind ; that is to say, 
except it be produced by the direct prior action of the mind, by 
a preceding volition. Thus he brings the idea of a volition 
under the above narrow and restricted notion of an effect; and 
thereby confounds the relation which subsists between mind and 
its volitions, with the relation which subsists between mind and 
its external effects in body. In other words, on the supposition 
that our volitions proceed from the mind, he takes it for granted 
that they must be produced by the preceding action of the mind ; 
just as an effect, in the limited sense of the term, is produced by 
the prior action of its cause. It is in this assumption, that 
Edwards lays the foundation of the logic, by which he reduces 
the self-determining power of the mind to the absurdity of an 
infinite series of volitions. 

It is evident that such is the course pursued by Edwards; for 
he not only calls a volition an effect, but he also says, that the 
mind can ‘ bring no effects to pass, but what are consequent upon 
its own acting’, p. 56. And again he says, ‘The will 
determines which way the hands and feet shall move, by an act 
of choice; and there is no other way of the will’s determining, 
directing, or commanding any thing at all’, This is very true, 
if a volition is such an effect as requires the prior action of some- 
thing else to account for its production, just as the motion of the 
hands and feet requires the action of the mind to account for its 
production ; but it is not true, if a volition is such an effect, that 
its existence may be accounted for by the presence of certain cir- 
cumstances or motives, as the conditions of action, in conjunction 
with a mind capable of acting in view of such motives. In other 
words, his assertion is true, if we allow him to assume, as he 

* does, that a volition is an effect, in the above restricted meaning " 
of the term; but it is not true, if we consider a volition as an 
effect in a larger sense of the word. Hence, the whole strength 
of Edwards’ position lies in the sense which he arbitrarily 
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attaches to the term effect, when he says that a volition is an 
effect. 

Now, is a volition an effect in such a sense of the word? Is 
it brought into existence, like the motion of body, by the prior 
action of anything else? We answer, No. But how shall this 
point be decided? The necessitarian says, a moment before the 
volition did not exist, now it does exist ; and hence, it necessarily 
follows, that there must have been a cause by which it was 
brought into .existence. That is to say, it must be an effect. 
True, it must be an effect, if you please; but in what sense of 
the word? Is volition an effect, in the same sense that the 
motion of the body is an effect? This is the question. 

And this question, I contend, is not to be decided by abstract 
considerations, nor yet by the laying of words together and 
drawing conclusions from them. It is a question, not of logic, 
but of psychology. By whatever name you may please to call 
it, the true nature of a volition is not to be determined by 
reference to abstractions, nor by the power of words; but by 
simply looking at it and seeing whet itis. If we would really 
understand its nature, we must not undertake to reason it out ; 
we must open our eyes, and look, and see. The former course 
would do very well, no doubt, if the object were to construct a 
world for ourselves; but if we would behold the glory of that 
which God has constructed for us, and in us, we must lay aside 
the proud syllogistic method of the schools, and betake ourselves 
to the humble task of observation, of patient, severe, and scruti- 
nizing observation. There is no other condition on which we 
can ‘enter into the kingdom of man, which is founded in the 
sciences’. There is no other course marked out for us by the 
immortal Bacon ; and if we pursue any other, we may wander in 
the dazzling light of a thousand abstractions, and behold what- 
ever fleeting images of grandeur and of beauty we may be 
pleased to conjure up for ourselves; but the pure light of nature 
and of truth will be hid from us. 

What then is a volition just as it is revealed to us in the light 
of consciousness? Does it result from the prior action of mind, 
or of motive, or of any thing else? In other words, is it an 
effect, as the motion of body is an effect? 
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We always conceive of the subject in which such an effect 
resides, as being wholly passive. President Edwards himself has 
repeatedly said, that it is the very notion of an effect, that it 
results from the action or influence of its cause ; and that nothing 
is any further an effect, than as it proceeds from that action or 
influence. The subject in which it is produced, is always passive 
as to its production ; and just in so far as it is itself active, it is 
not the subject of an effect, but the author of an action. Such is 
the idea of an effect in the true and proper sense of the word. 

Now does our idea of a volition correspond with this idea of 
an effect? Is it produced in the mind, and is the mind passive 
as to its production? Is it, like the motion of a body, the 
passive result of the action of something else? No. It is not 
the result of action ; it is action itself. The mind is not passive 
as to its production ; it is in and of itself an action of the mind. 
It is not determined ; it is a determination. It is not a produced 
effect, like the motion of body ; it is itself an original producing 
cause. It does seem to me, that if any man will only reflect on 
this subject, he nust see that there is a clear and manifest differ- 
ence between an ACT and an EFFECT. 

Although the scheme of Edwards identifies these two things, 
and his argument assumes them to be one and the same; yet his 
language, it appears to me, frequently betrays the fact, that his 
consciousness did not work in harmony with his theory. While 
speaking of the acts of the will as effects, he frequently says, 
that it is the very idea of an effect that it results from, and is 
necessarily connected with the action of its cause, and that it is 
absurd to suppose that it is free or loose from the influence of its 
cause. 

And yet, in reference to volitions, he often uses the expression, 
‘this sort of effects’, as if it did not exactly correspond with the 
‘very idea of an effect’, from which it is absurd to depart in our 
conceptions. When he gives fair play to consciousness, he 
speaks of different kinds of effects ; and yet, when he returns to 
his theory and his reasoning, all this seems to vanish ; and there 
remains but one clear, fixed and definite idea of an effect, and to 
speak of any thing else as such isabsurd. He now and then paysa 
passing tribute to the power of consciousness, by admitting that the 
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soul exerts its own volitions, that the soul itself acts ; but he no 
sooner comes to the work of argument and refutation, than it is 
motive that ‘ causes them to be put forth or exerted’, p.96. Ever 
and anon, he seems to catch a whisper from the voice of conscious- 
ness ; he concedes that he sometimes uses the term cause to designate 
that which has not a positive or productive influence, p. 50-1. 
But this is not when he is engaged in the energy of debate. 
Let Mr. Chubb cross his path ; let him hear the voice of oppo- 
sition giving utterance to the sentiment, that ‘in motive there is 
no causality in the production of action’; and that moment the 
voice of consciousness is hushed in the most profound silence. 
He rises like a giant in the defence of his system, and he declares 
that ‘ to excite’, as motives do, ‘is positively to do something ’, 
and ‘certainly that which does something, is the cause of the 
thing done by it’. Yea, ‘ to excite, is to cause in the most proper 
sense, not merely a negative occasion, but a ground of existence 
by positive influence’, p. 96. 

These passages, which are scattered up and down through the 
Inquiry, in which the doctrine of liberty seems to be conceded, 
I cannot but regard as highly important concessions. They 
have been used to show that we misconceive the scheme of 
Edwards, when we ascribe to him the doctrine of fate. But 
when they are thus adduced, to show that we misrepresent his 
doctrine, I beg it may be remembered that such evidence can 
prove only one of two things: either that we do not understand 
what he teaches, or that he is not always consistent with himself. 

If he really held the doctrine of fatalism, we ought not to be 
surprised that he has furnished such evidence against himself. 
It is not in the nature of the human mind to keep itself always 
deaf to the voice of consciousness. It is not in the power of any 
system always to counteract the spontaneous workings of nature. 
Though the mind should be surrounded by those deep-seated, 
all-pervading, and obstinate illusions, by which the scheme of 
fatalism is made to wear the appearance of self-evident truth ; 
yet when it loses sight of that system, it will, at times, speak 
out in accordance with the dictates of nature. The stern and 
unrelenting features of fatalism cannot always be so intimately 
present to the mind, as entirely to exclude it from the contem- 
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plation of a milder and more captivating system of philosophy. 
Notwithstanding the influence of system, how rigid soever may 
be its demands, the human mind will, in its moments of relaxa- 
tion, recognize in its feelings and in its utterance, those great 
truths which are inseparable from its very nature. 

Let it be borne in mind, then, that there is more than one 
process in the universe. Some things are produced, it is most 
true, by the prior action of other things ; and herein we behold 
the relation of cause and effect, properly so called ; but it does 
not follow, that all things are embraced by this one relation. 
This appears to be so only to the mind of the necessitarian ; 
from which one fixed idea has shut out the light of observation. 
He no longer sees the rich variety, the boundless diversity, there 
is in the works of God: all things and all modes and all pro- 
cesses of the awe-inspiring universe, are made to conform to 
the narrow and contracted methods of his own mind. Look 
where he will, he sees not the ‘free and flowing outline’ of 
nature’s true lineaments; he everywhere beholds the image of 
the one fixed idea in his mind, projected outwardly upon the 
universe of God ; behind which the true secrets and operations 
of nature are concealed from his vision. Even when he con- 
templates that living source of action, that bubbling fountain of 
volitions, the immortal mind of man itself, he only beholds 
a thing, which is made to act by the action of something else 
upon it; just as a body is made to move by the action of force 
upon it. His philosophy is, therefore, an essentially shallow 
and superficial philosophy. The great name of Edwards cannot 
shield it from such condemnation. 


SECTION V. 
OF THE CONSEQUENCES OF REGARDING VOLITION AS AN 
EFFECT. 


It has been frequently conceded that a volition is an effect ; 
but to make this concession, without explanation or qualification, 
is to surrender the whole cause of free agency into the hand of 
the enemy. For if a volition is an effect, properly speaking, the 
only question is as to its efficient cause: it is necessarily pro- 
duced by its cause. 
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To make this matter clear, let us consider what is precisely 
meant by the term cause when it is thus used. An effect is 
necessarily connected, not with the thing which is sometimes 
called its cause, but with the action or positive influence of that 
thing. Thus the mind, or the power of the mind, is sometimes 
said to be the cause of motion in the body ; but this is not to 
speak with philosophical precision. No motion of the body is 
necessarily connected, either with the mind itself, or with the 
power of the mind. In other words, if these should lie 
dormant, or fail to act, they would produce no bodily motion. 
But let the mind act, or will a particular motion, and the body 
will necessarily move in consequence of that action. Hence, it 
is neither with the mind, nor with the power of the mind, that 
bodily motion, as an effect, is necessarily connected ; it is with 
an act of the mind or volition that this necessary connection 
subsists. A cause is said to imply its effect: it is not the mind, 
but an act of the mind, that implies motion in the body. 

This is evidently the idea of Edwards, when he says, as he 
frequently does, that an effect is necessarily connected with the 
influence or action of its cause. The term cause is ambiguous ; 
and when he says, that an effect is necessarily connected with its 
cause, he should be understood to mean, in accordance with his 
own doctrine, that the cause referred to is the influence or action 
by which it is produced, and not the thing which exerts that 
influence or action. Thus, although motives are said to be causes 
of action, he contends, they can do nothing except by their in- 
fluence, and so much as results from their influence is the effect 
of that influence, and is necessarily connected with it. 

Now, if a volition is an effect, if it has an efficient cause, what 
is that cause? By the action of what is it produced? It cannot 
be by the act of the mind, says Edwards, because the mind can 
produce an effect only by another act. Thus, on the supposition 
in question, we cannot ascribe a volition to the mind as its cause, 
without being compelled to admit that it results from a pre- 
ceding act of the mind. But that preceding act, on the same 
supposition, will require still another preceding act to account 
for its production; and so on ad infinitum. Such is the 
absurdity which Edwards delighted to urge against the self- 
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determining power of the mind. It is triumphantly based on 
the concession that a volition is an effect; that as such the prior 
action of something else is necessary to account for its existence. 


And, if we suppose, in accordance with the truth, that a volition- 


is merely a state of the mind, which does not sustain the same 
relation to the mind that an effect does to its efficient cause, this 
absurdity will vanish. The doctrine of liberty will no longer 
be encumbered with it. 

Now, proceeding on the same supposition, let us conceive of a 
volition as resulting from the influence exerted by motive. «If 
an act of the mind is an effect, surely we may say, that the act 
or productive influence of motive, or of any thing else, is like- 
wise an effect ; and consequently must have a cause to account 
for its existence; and so on ad infinitum. Hence, the- very 
absurdity which Edwards charges upon our system, really 
attaches to his own. 

Will it be said that this ad infinitum absurdity does not result 


from the supposition in question, but from the fact that the mind | 


can do nothing except by its action or influence? It is very 
true, as’ Edwards repeatedly declares, that the mind can be the 
cause of no effect, except by a preceding act of the mind. The 
truth of this proposition is involved in the very idea which he 
attaches to the term effect, and it is based upon this idea alone. 
And we may say, with equal propriety, that motive can be the 
cause of no effect, except by its action or productive influence. 
Indeed, Edwards himself expressly says, that motives can do 
nothing, except by an exertion of their influence, or by operating 
to produce effects. ‘Thus, the two cases are rendered perfectly 
parallel ; and afford the same foundation on which to erect an 
infinite seriés of causes. 

To evade this, can it be pretended, that motive just exerts this 
influence of itself? May we not with equal, nay, with infinitely 
greater propriety, contend that mind just exerts its own positive 
influence of itself? Or, will it be said, that it is a mistake, to 
suppose that Edwards ascribed any real, productive or causal in- 
fluence to motives; that he regarded them as the occasions! on 
which the mind acts, and not properly as the causes of its action ? 
If so, then the whole scheme of moral necessity is abandoned, 
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and the doctrine of liberty is left to stand upon its own founda- 
tion, in the undisputed evidence of consciousness. 

The truth is, if we take it for granted, that a volition is an 
. effect, properly so called, and as such must proceed from the 
prior action of something else, we cannot escape the ad infinitum 
absurdity of the Inquiry. If we rise from this platform, we 
cannot possibly ascend in any direction, without entering upon 
an infinite series of causes. Whether we ascend through the 
self-determining power of the mind, or through the determining 
power of motives, or through the joint action of both, we can 
save ourselves from such an absurd consequence only by a 
glaring act of inconsistency. Hence, we are forced back upon 
the conclusion that action may, and actually does arise in the 
world of mind, without any efficient or producing cause of its 
existence, without resulting from the prior action of any thing 
whatever. Any other hypothesis i is involved in absurdity. 

Let it be assumed, that a volition is, properly speaking, an 
effect, and every hing is conceded. On this vantage ground, 
the scheme of necessity may be erected beyond the possibility of 
an overthrow. For, even if we ‘suppose that action is de- 
termined by the will and free choice’, this ‘is as much as to say, 
that it must be necessary, being dependent upon, and determined 
by something foregoing ; namely, a foregoing act of choice’, p. 
199. Let the above position be conceded, and there is no escape 
from this conclusion. Nay, the conclusion itself is but another 
mode of stating the position assumed. 

It is evident, then, that action must take its rise somewhere in 
the world, without being caused by prior action ; or else there 
must be an infinite series of acts. I say it takes its rise in the 
mind, in that which is essentially active, and not in matter. 
Edwards does not say, that it takes its rise in matter ; and hence, 
there is no dispute on this point. It is very remarkable, that 
this objection to his scheme, that it runs into an infinite series, 
seems never to have occurred to President Edwards. He seems 
to have endeavored to anticipate and reply to all possible objec- 
tions to his system ; and yet this, which has occurred to so many 
others, appears not to have occurred to himself, for he has not 
noticed it. 
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The younger Edwards has attempted to reply to it. Let us 
see his reply. ‘We maintain’, says he, ‘ that action may be the 
effect of a divine influence ; or that it may be the effect of one 
or more second causes, the first of which is immediately produced 
by the Deity. Here then is not an infinite series of causes, but 
a very short series, which terminates in the Deity or first cause ’, 
p- 121. Thus, according to the younger Edwards, the infinite 
series of cause’ is cut short, terminating in the volition of Deity. 
What! does the volition of God come into existence without a 
cause of its existence? What then becomes of ‘ that great prin- 
ciple of common sense’, so often applied to volition, that no 
event can begin to be without a cause of its existence? Is this 
great principle given up? Has it become obsolete? 

It may be contended, that although human volition is an 
effect, and so must have a cause ; yet the divine volition is not 
an effect. The elder Edwards could not have taken this ground ; 
for he contends, that the volition of Deity is just as necessarily 
connected with the strongest motive, or the greatest apparent 
good, as is the volition of man. According to the Inquiry, all 
volitions, both human and divine, are necessarily connected with 
the greatest apparent good, and in precisely the same manner. 
The above pretext, therefore, could not have been set up by him. 

This ground, however, is taken by the younger Edwards. 
‘It is granted’, says he, ‘that volition in the Deity is not an 
effect’, p. 122; it has no cause, and here terminates the series, 
But how is this? Can some event, after all, begin to be without 
having a cause of its existence? without being an effect? By no 
means. How is it then? Why, says the learned author, the 
volitions of the Deity have existed from all eternity! They 
have no causes ; because they have never begun to be ! 

‘I deny’, says he, ‘that the operations and energies of the 
Deity begin in time, though the effects of those operations do. 
They no more begin in time than the divine existence does ; but 
human volitions all begin in time’, p. 123. This makes all the 
difference imaginable ; for as the divine acts have existed from 
all eternity, so they cannot be caused, 

But there is an objection to this view. ‘ If it should be said’, 
he continues, ‘ that on this supposition the effects take place not 
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till long after the acts by which they are produced, I answer, 
they do so in our view, but not in the view of God. With him 
there is no time, no before nor after with respect to time’, p. 124. 

Now, it will not be denied, that things appear to God just as 
they are in themselves ; and hence, if his volitions, which are 
said to exist long before their effects, even from all eternity, 
appear to him not to exist long before them ; then they do not 
in reality exist long before them. But if the divine volitions do 
not really exist long before their effects, but just before them, as 
other causes do before their effects, why should they not have 
causes as well as any other volitions? If they really exist just 
before their effects in time, and not long before them, why do 
they not exist in time just as much as any other volitions? and 
why do they not as much require causes to account for their ex- 
istence? If they only seem to us to exist long before their 
effects, even from all eternity, how can this mere seeming make 
any real difference in the case? There is a very short series, we 
are told, the volition of Deity constituting the first link. Has 
not this first link, this volition of the Deity, a cause? No. 
And why? Because it has existed from all eternity ; and so 
nothing could go before it to produce it. Did it not exist long 
before the effect then, which it produces in time? No. And 
why? Because in the view of God and in reality, it existed just 
before its effect, as all causes do, and therefore there is no real 
severance of cause and effect in the case! It really comes just 
hefore its effect in time, and therefore there is no severance of 
cause and effect; and yet it really existed before all time, even 
from all eternity, and therefore it cannot have a cause! Now is 
this logic, or is it legerdemain ? 

There is no time with God, says the author; then there is no 
time in reality ; it is all an illusion arising from the succession 
of our own thoughts. If this be so, then all things do really 
come to pass simultaneously ; and if there were a very long 
series, even an infinite series of causes and effects, yet would they 
all come to pass in the same instant. Indeed, there is very great 
uncertainty about the speculations of philosophers in regard to 
time and space; and we hardly know what to make of them, 
except we cannot very well understand them; but one thing is 
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abundantly certain, and that is, that it is not good logic to assert 
that a particular cause cannot be produced, because it has existed 
long before its effect, even from all eternity ; and yet repel 
objections to this assertion, by alleging that they only seem to do 
so, while in reality there is no such thing. This is to turn from 
the illusion to the reality, and from the reality to the illusion, 
just as it suits the exigency of the moment. Such are the poor 
shifts and shallow devices, to which even gifted minds are 
reduced, when they refuse to admit that action, that volition, 
may take its rise in the world, spontaneously proceeding from 
mind itself, without being made to do so by the action of any 
thing upon it. 

Let us suppose, that a man should tell us, that a producing 
cause existed long before its effect; that there was nothing to 
prevent it from bringing its effect to pass; and yet, long after it 
had existed, its effect sprang up and came into existence ; what 
should we think? Should we not see that it is absurd, in the 
highest degree, to say that an unimpeded causative act existed 
yesterday, and even from all eternity, unchanged and unchange- 
able; and yet its effect did not come to pass until to-day ? 
Surely, no man in his right mind can be made to believe this, 
unless it be forced upon him by the desperate necessities of a 
false system ; and if any person were told, that although such a 
thing may seem absurd to us, inasmuch as the cause seems to 
exist in full operation long before its effect, yet it is not so in the 
view of God, with whom there is no time, should he not be 
pardoned if he doubted the infallibility of his informant? 

The truth is, we must reason about cause and effect as they 
appear to us; and. whether time be an illusion or not, we must, 
in all our reasonings, conceive of cause and effect as conjoined in 
what we call time, or we cannot reason at all. According to the 
younger Edwards, the act of creation, not the mere purpose to 
create, but the real causative act of creation, existed in the divine 
mind from all eternity. Why then did the world spring up and 
come into existence at one point of time rather than another? 
How happened it that so many ages rolled away, and this 
mighty causative act produced no effect? In view of such a 
case, how could the author have said, as he frequently does, that 
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a cause necessarily implies its effect? How can this be, if a 
causative act of the Almighty may exist, and yet, for millions of 
ages, its omnipotent energy produce no effect? Indeed, such a 
doctrine destroys all our notions of cause and effect ; it overthrows 
‘the great principle of common sense’ that cause And’ effect 
necessarily imply each other ; and involves all our reasoning from 
cause to effect, and vice versa, in the utmost perplexity and 
confusion. It throws clouds and darkness over the whole field 
of inquiry. 

Since the time of Dr. Samuel Clarke, it has been frequently 
objected to the scheme of moral necessity, that it is involved in 
the great absurdity of an infinite series of causes. President 
Edwards urged this objection against the doctrine of the self- 
determining power; he did not perceive that it lay against his 
own scheme of the motive-determining power; and hence, he has 
not even attempted to answer it. This was reserved for the 
younger Edwards ; and although he has deservedly ranked high 
as a logician, I cannot but regard his attempt to answer the 
objection in question, as one of the most remarkable abortions in 
the history of philosophy. 


SECTION VI. 
OF THE MAXIM THAT EVERY EFFECT MUST HAVE A CAUSE, 


In a former Section, I referred to some of the false assumptions 
which have been incautiously conceded to the necessitarian, and 
in which he has laid the foundations of his system; but I have 
not, as yet, alluded to the argument or deduction in which he is 
accustomed to triumph, This argument, strange as it may 
seem, is a deduction, not from any principle or general fact which 
has been ascertained by observation or experience, but from a 
self-evident and universal truth. 

That every effect must have a cause, is the maxim upon which 
the necessitarian takes his stand, and from which he delights to 
draw his favorite conclusion. It may be well, therefore, to 
examine the argument which has been so frequently erected upon 
the maxim in question. Although, from various considerations, 
it has been very justly concluded, that there is somewhere a 
lurking fallacy in the argument, yet it has not been precisely 
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shown where the fallacy lies. Suspicion has been thrown over 
it: nay, abundant reason has been shown why it should be 
rejected ; but yet the fallacy of it should be dragged from the 
place of its concealment, and laid open in a clear light, so as to 
render it apparent to every eye. If it is a sophism, it certainly 
can be exposed, and it should be done. 

In order to do this, it will be necessary to consider the nature 
and use of the maxim, that every effect must have a cause. I, 
am aware, that no necessitarian of the present day would choose 
to express this maxim as I have expressed it ; for in such a form 
Mr. Hume has shown that it contains no information, and is 
indeed a most insignificant proposition. And, in truth, what 
does it amount to? Cause and effect are correlative terms ; and 
when we speak of an effect, we mean something that is produced 
by a cause; and hence, the famous proposition, that every effect 
has a cause, amounts only to this, that every effect is an effect! 

After Mr. Hume had caused the subject to be viewed in this 
light, the usual mode of expression was dropped ; and it has now 
become the common practice to say, that there is no change in 
nature without a cause. But I do not see how this mends the 
matter in the least: it may disguise, but it does not alter the 
nature or real import of the maxim in question. For when it is 
said that every change has a cause, it is evident that a change is 
conceived of under the idea of an effect. It is supposed to be 
produced by a cause, and therefore it must be considered as an 
effect ; and if the idea remains precisely the same, I do not see 
that giving it a new name, can possibly make any difference in 
the meaning of the proposition. 

The maxim, that every effect must have a cause, is a self- 
evident and universal proposition. Its truth is involved in the 
very definition of the terms of which it is composed, In this 
respect it is like the axioms of geometry. When it is said, for 
example, that ‘ the whole is equal to the sum of the parts’, we 
at once perceive the truth of the axiom; because the ‘ whole’ is 
merely another name for ‘the sum of the parts’. It is intui- 
tively certain that they are equal, because they are but different 
expressions of the same thing. So, likewise, when it is affirmed 
that every. effect or every change in nature has a cause, we 
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instantly perceive the truth of the proposition; inasmuch as an 
effect is that which is produced by a cause. The very idea of an 
effect implies its relation to a cause; and to say, that it has one 
is only to say, that an effect is an effect. For if it were not pro- 
duced by a cause, it would not be an effect. 

The maxim under consideration is as unquestionably true as 
any axiom in Euclid. It does not depend for the evidence of its 
truth upon observation, or experience, or reasoning ; it carries 
its own evidence along with it. No sooner are the terms in 
which it is expressed understood, than it rivets irresistible con- 
viction on the mind. It is a fundamental law of belief; and it 
is impossible for the imagination of man to conceive, that an 
effect, or that which is produced by a cause, should be without a 
cause. And it were just as idle an employment of one’s time, to 
undertake to prove such a proposition, as it would be to attempt 
to refute it. 

Now, one of the fallacies of the argument of the necessitarian 
is, that it is an attempt to draw a conclusion from the axiomatical 
truth above referred to, as from the major of a syllogism. 
Every such attempt must necessarily be vain and _ fruitless, 
‘Axioms’, justly remarks Mr. Locke, ‘are not the foundations 
on which any of the sciences are built’. And again, ‘It was 
not the influence of those maxims which are taken for principles 
in mathematics, that hath led the masters of that science into the 
wonderful discoveries they have made. Leta man of good parts 
know all the maxims generally made use of in mathematics never 
so perfectly, and contemplate their extent and consequences as 
much as he pleases, he will, by their assistance, I suppose, scarce 
ever come to know, that “the square of the hypothenuse in a 
right-angled triangle is equal to the squares of the two other sides”. 
The knowledge that “the whole is equal to the parts”, and “if 
you take equals from equals, the remainder will be equal ”, 
helped him not, I presume, to this demonstration. And a man 
may, I think, pore long enough on those axioms, without ever 
seeing one jot the more of mathematical truths’, 

The same doctrine is still more distinctly stated by Dugald 
Stewart. ‘If by the first principles of a science’, says he, ‘ be 
meant those fundamental propositions from which its remoter 
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truths are derived, the axioms cannot, with any consistency, be 
called the first principles of mathematics. They have not, (it 
will be admitted) the most distant analogy to what are called the 
first principles of natural philosophy—to those general facts, for 
example, of the gravity and elasticity of the air, from which may 
be deduced, as consequences, the suspension of the mercury in the 
Torricellian tube, and its fall when carried up to an eminence. 
According to this meaning of the word, the first principles of 
mathematical science are, not the axioms, but the definitions ; 
which definitions hold, in mathematics, precisely the same place 
that is held in natural philosophy by such general facts as have 
now been referred to. 

But the doctrine in question rests upon a firmer basis than 
that of human authority. Let any man examine the de- 
monstrations in geometry, and attentively consider the prin- 
ciples from which the conclusions of that science are deduced, 
and he will find that they are definitions, and not axioms, 
He will find that the properties of the triangle are derived from 
the definition of a triangle, and those of a circle from the 
definition of a circle. And then let him try his own skill upon 
the axioms of that science; let him arrange them and combine 
them in all possible ways; let him compare them together as 
long as he pleases, and determine for himself whether they can 
be made to yield to a single logical inference. If the question is 
thus brought to the test of an actual experience, I think it is not 
difficult to foresee, that the decision must be in favor of the 
doctrine of Stewart, and that it will be seen, that no such propo- 
sition as that whatever is, is, can even constitute the postulate, or 
first principle, in any sound argument ; and that it is only from 
general facts, such as are ascertained by observation and 
experience, that we can derive logical consequences of any kind 
whatever, either in relation to matter or to mind. 

If there is any truth in the foregoing remarks, or correctness 
in the position of Locke and Stewart, it is certainly one of the 
capital errors of Edwards, as well as of other necessitarians, that 
he-has undertaken to deduce his doctrine from a metaphysical 
axiom, or identical proposition. 

Supposing this to be the case, how has it happened, it may be 
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asked, that the argument of the necessitarian has appeared so 
conclusive to himself, as well as unanswerable to others? The 
reason is plain. Having set out with a proposition which is 
barren of all consequences, as the basis of his argument, it became 
necessary, in order to arrive at the destined conclusion, to 
assume, somewhere and somehow, in the course of his reasoning, 
the very point which he had undertaken to prove. Accordingly, 
this has been done; and the tacit assumption of the point in 
dispute seems not to have been suspected by him. 

The justice of this remark may be shown by a reference to the 
argument of the necessitarian. When this is reduced to the form 
of a syllogism it stands thus: Every effect has a cause ; a volition 
is an effect; and, therefore, a volition has a cause. In the 
middle term, which assumes that a volition is an effect, the point 
in dispute is taken for granted, the whole question is completely 
begged. 

If we take the words in any sense, yet as they are correlative 
terms, the maxim that every effect must have a cause is self- 
evident ; and hence no conclusion can be drawn from it, unless 
the conclusion intended to be drawn is assumed in the middle 
term of the syllogism. It either begs the question, or it decides 
nothing to the purpose. It is true, that every change in nature 
must have a cause; that is to say, it is in some sense of the word 
an effect, and consequently must havea corresponding cause ; but 
in what sense does every act of the mind come under the idea 
and definition of an effect? This is the question. Is it brought to 
pass by the prior action of motive? Is it necessitated ? Upon this 
precise question, the maxim that every change must havea cause 
can throw no light; it only seems to refer to this point, by means 
of the very convenient ambiguity of the terms in which it is ex- 
pressed. ‘The necessitarian never fails to avail himself of this 
ambiguity. He seems both to himself and to the spectator to be 
carrying on ‘a great demonstration’; and this is one reason, 
perhaps, why the mind is diverted from the sophistical tricks, 
the metaphysical jugglery, by which both are deceived. Let us 
look a little more narrowly at this pretended demonstration. 

The maxim in question is applied to volition ; every change 
in nature, even the voluntary acts of the mind, must have a 
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cause. Now, according to Edwards’ explanation of the term, 
this is a proposition which, I will venture to say, no man in his 
right mind ever ventured to deny. It is true, that President 
Edwards tells us of those who imagine that a volition has no 
cause, or that it produces itself ; and he has very well compared 
this to the absurdity of supposing, ‘that I gave myself my own 
being, or that I came into being without a cause’, p. 277. But 
who ever held such a doctrine? Did any man in his right 
mind ever contend that ‘a volition could produce itself’, can 
arise out of nothing, and bring itself into existence? If so, they 
were certainly beyond the reach of logic; they stood in need of 
the physician. I have never been so unfortunate as to meet with 
any advocate of free-agency, either in actual life or in history, 
who supposed that a volition arose out of nothing, without any 
cause of its existence, or that it produced itself. They have all 
maintained with one consent that the mind is the cause of 
volition. Is the mind nothing? If a man should say, as so 
many have said, that the mind produces its own volitions, is that 
equivalent to saying, that nothing produces it; that it comes 
‘into being accidentally, without any cause of its being’? 
Such is the broad caricature of their doctrine, which is repeatedly 
given by President Edwards. It is freely admitted, and the 
advocates of free-agency have always admitted, that volition has 
a cause, as that word is frequently used by Edwards. He tells 
us, that by cause he sometimes means any antecedent, whether it 
exerts any positive influence or no. Now, in this sense, it is 
conceded by the advocates of free-agency, that motive itself is the 
cause of volition. This is the question: Is motive the efficient 
or producing cause of volition? This is the question, I say ; but 
Edwards frequently loses sight of it in a mist of ambiguities; 
and he lays around him in the dark, with such prodigious 
strength, that if his adversaries were not altogether imaginary 
beings, and therefore impassible to his ponderous blows, I have 
no doubt he would have slain more of them than ever Samson 
did of the Philistines. 

The manner in which the necessitarian speaks of cause in his 
maxims, and reasonings, and pretended demonstrations, is of 
very great service to him. It includes, as we are told, every 
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condition or cause of volition, (what a heterogeneous mass!) 
every thing without which volition could not come to pass. 
Yea, it is used in this sense, when it is said that motive is the 
cause of volition. What shall we do, then, with this broad, this 
most ambiguous proposition? Shall we deny it? If so, then 
we deny that volition has any cause of its existence, and fall into 
the great absurdity of supposing ‘volition to produce itself’. 
Shall we assent to it, then? If so, we really admit that motive 
is the efficient cause of volition; and thus, by denying, we are 
made to reject our own doctrine, while, by affirming, we are 
made to receive that of our opponents. This way of proposing 
the doctrine of necessity very strongly reminds one of a certain 
trick in legislation, by which such things are forced into a bill, 
that in voting upon it, you must either reject what you most 
earnestly desire, or else sanction and support what you most 
earnestly detest. We should, therefore, neither affirm nor deny 
the whole proposition as it is set forth by the necessitarian: we 
should touch it with the dissecting knife, and cure it of its mani- 
fold infirmities. 

The ambiguity of the term cause is, indeed, one of the most 
powerful weapons, both of attack and defence, in the whole 
armory of the necessitarian. Do you affirm the mind to be the 
cause of volition? Then, forthwith, as if the word could have 
only one meaning, it is alleged, that if the mind is the cause of 
volition, it can cause it only by a preceding volition ; and so on 
ad infinitum. Hence, your doctrine must needs be absurd ; 
because the word is understood, yea, and will be understood, in 
its most restrained and narrow sense. But do you deny motive 
to be the cause of volition? Then, how absurd are you again ; 
you are no longer understood to use the word in the same sense ; 
you now mean, not only that motive is not the producing cause 
of volition, but that there is absolutely nothing upon which it 
depends for its existence, and that ‘it produces itself’. Does 
Edwards affirm that motive is the cause of volition ; that motive 
causes volition to arise and come forth into existence; that it is 
not merely ‘the negative occasion’ thereof, but the cause in the 
most proper sense of the word; that it is ‘the effectual power 
which produces volition’? What then? Dare you assert, in 
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the face of such teaching, that motive is not the cause of volition ? 
If so, then you are a most obstinate and perverse caviller ; and 
you are silenced by the information that he sometimes uses 
the word cause to signify any antecedent, whether it has any 
positive influence or no. Yea, he gives this information, he 
declares, to ‘cut off occasion from any that might seek occasion 
to cavil and object against his doctrine’, p. 51. These, and 
many other things of the same kind, are to be found in the 
writings of Day, and Edwards, and Collins, and Hobbes ; and 
whoso may be pleased to follow them, through all the doublings 
and windings of their logic, may do so at his leisure. It is. 
sufficient for my present purpose to remark, that Edwards has 
included a number of different ideas in his definition of cause ; 
and that he turns from the one to the other of these ideas, just 
as it suits the exigencies of his argument. It is in this way, as 
we have seen, that the famous maxim, that every change in nature 
must have a cause, has been made to serve his purpose. 

He did not look at a volition and an effect, so as to mark their 
differences narrowly, and to proceed in his reasonings according 
to them; he set out with the great and universal truth, that 
every change in the universe must have a cause; from which 
lofty position the differences of things in this nether world were 
invisible. Having secured this position to his entire satisfaction, 
being firmly persuaded in his own mind that ‘nonentity could 
not bring forth’, he supposed he had gained a strong foothold ; 
and from thence he proceeded to reason downward to what actu- 
ally takes place in this lower world! 

We are but ‘the humble servants and interpreters of nature’, 
and we ‘can understand her operations only in so far as we have 
observed them’. The necessitarian takes higher ground than 
this. He disclaims the humble and patient task of observation. 
He plants his foot upon an eternal and immutable axiom ; and, 
turning away from the study of what is, he magisterially pro- 
nounces what must be. 

It is easy to see how he constructs his system. Every change 
in nature must have a cause, says he; this is very true; there is 
no truth in the world more certain, according to the sense in 
which he frequently understands it. If he means to assert, that 
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nothing, whether it be an entity, or an attribute, or a mode, can 
bring itself into existence, no one disputes his doctrine. It is 
most true, that there can be no choice without a mind that 
chooses, or an object in view of which it chooses; a mind, an 
object, and a desire, (if you please), are the indispensable prerequi- 
sites, the invariable antecedents, to volition; but there is an 
immense chasm between this position and the doctrine, that the 
mind cannot put forth a volition, unless it is made to do so by 
the action of some thing else upon it. This immense chasm, the 
necessitarian can cross only by stepping over from one branch of 
his ambiguous proposition to another; he either does this, or he 
does not reach the point in controversy at all. 


SECTION VII. 


OF THE APPLICATION OF THE MAXIM THAT EVERY EFFECT 
MUST HAVE A CAUSE. 


In the last Section I considered the application of the maxim, 
‘that every effect must have a cause’, to the question of neces- 
sity. This maxim figures so largely in every scheme of necessity, 
and it is relied upon with so much confidence, that I shall present 
some further views respecting its true nature and application. 
The necessitarian may see the truth of this maxim clearly, but 
he applies it vaguely. 

He is always saying, that ‘if we give up this great principle 
of common sense, then there is no reasoning from effect to cause ; 
and we cannot prove the existence of a God’. Now I propose 
to show that we need not give up ‘this great principle of com- 
mon sense’; that we may continue to reason from effect to cause, 
and so reach the conclusion that there is a God, by one of the 
most incontrovertible of all our mental processes; and yet we 
may, with perfect consistency, refuse to apply the maxim in 
question to human actions or volitions. In other words, that we 
may freely admit the principle in question, and yet reject the 
application which the necessitarian is accustomed to make of it. 

In order to do this in a perspicuous and satisfactory manner, 
let us consider the occasion on which we first became acquainted 
with the truth of the principle, that every effect must have a 
cause. - Let us consider the circumstances under which it is first 
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suggested to our mind. Whence, then, do we derive the ideas 
of cause and effect, and of the necessary connection between 
them ? 

Locke, it is well known, supposed that we might derive the 
idea of causation by reflecting on the changes which take place 
in the external world. The fallacy of this supposition has been 
fully shown by Hume, and Brown, and Cousin. In the refu- 
tation of Locke’s notion, these celebrated philosophers were 
undoubtedly right; but the two first were wrong in the conclu- 
sion that we have no ideg of power at all. Because the ideas of 
power and causation are not suggested by the changes of the 
material world, it does not follow that we have no such ideas in 
reality ; that the only notion we have of causation is that of an 
invariable antecedence. 

The only way in which the mind ever comes to be furnished 
with the ideas of cause and effect at all is this: we are conscious 
that we will a certain motion in the body, and we discover that 
the motion follows the volition. It is this act of the mind, this 
exertion of the will, that gives us the idea of a cause; and the 
change which it produces in the body, is that from which we 
derive the idea of an effect. If we had never experienced a 
volition, we should never have formed the idea of causation. 
The idea of positive efficiency, or active power, would never 
have entered into our minds. 

The two terms of the sequence, with which we are thus 
furnished by an actual experience, is an act of the mind, or 
a volition, on the one hand, which we call an efficient cause ; 
and a modification or change in inert, passive matter, on the 
other, which we call an effect. It is easy to see how we rise 
from this single experience to the universal maxim in question. 
We are so made and constituted, by the Author of our nature, 
that we cannot help believing in the uniformity of nature’s laws, 
or sequences. Hence, whenever we see either term of the above 
sequence, we are necessarily compelled, by a fundamental law of 
belief, to infer the existence of the other. 

This fundamental law of belief, by which we repose the most 
implicit confidence in the uniformity of nature’s sequences, has 
been recognized by many distinguished writers in modern times. 
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It is well stated and illustrated by Dr. Chalmers, ‘The doctrine 
of innate. ideas in the mind’, says he, ‘is wholly different from 
the doctrine of innate tendencies in the mind— which tendencies 
may lie undeveloped till the excitement of some occasion have 
manifested or brought them forth. In a newly-formed mind 
there is no idea of nature, or of a single object in nature; yet, 
no sooner is an object presented, or is an event observed to 
happen, than there is elicited the tendency of the mind to 
presume on the constancy of nature. At least as far back as 
our observation extends, the law of the mind is in full opera- 
tion. Let an infant, for the first time in his life, strike on the 
table with a spoon; and, pleased with the noise, it will repeat 
that stroke with every appearance of a confident expectation that 
the noise will be repeated also. It counts on tthe invariableness 
- wherewith the same consequent will follow the same antecedent. 
In the language of Dr. Thomas Brown, these two.terms make 
up a sequence, and there seems to exist in the spirit of man not 
an underived, but an aboriginal faith in the uniformity of 
nature’s sequences’, [Nat. Theo. p. 121.] 

Now, the two terms which we find connected in the case 
before us, is an act of the mind, and a change or modification of 
the body. The volition is the antecedent, and the motion of the 
body is the consequent. And these two, by virtue of the law 
of belief above stated, we shall always expect to find conjoined. 
Wherever we discover a change or modification, for example, in 
the corporeal system of any other person, similar to that which 
results from our own volitions, we shall necessarily infer the 
existence of a prior act by which it was produced. 

Hence, when we witness a change in the world of matter, we 
are authorized to apply the maxim we have derived in the 
manner above explained. We have really no idea of an efficient 
cause, except that which we have derived from the phenomena 
of action. Hence, if we would not suffer ourselves to be imposed 
upon by words without meaning, when we see any change or 
effect in the material world, we should conclude that it proceeds 
from an action of spirit. When we see the same consequent, we 
should infer the existence of the same antecedent, and not suffer 
our minds to be confused and misled by the manifold ambiguities 
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of language, as well as by the innumerable illusions of the fancy. 
Wherever we see a change in matter, we should infer an act by 
which it is produced; and thus, through all the changes and 
modifications of the material universe, we shall behold the 
sublime manifestations of an ever-present and all-pervading 
agency of spirit. 

By a similar process we are made acquainted with the exist- 
ence of an intelligent and designing First Cause. We learn the 
connection between the adaptation of means to an end, and the 
operations of a designing mind, by reflecting on what passes 
within ourselves when we plan and execute a work of skill and 
contrivance. And, as we are so made as to rely with implicit 
confidence on the uniformity of nature’s sequences ; so, without 
further experience or induction, it is impossible for us to conceive 
of any contrivance whatever, without conceiving of it as pro- 
ceeding from the hand of a contriver. Thus, we necessarily rise 
from the innumerable and wonderful contrivances in nature, to 
a belief in the existence of an intelligent and designing mind. 
In like manner may we establish the other attributes of God. 

But to return to our maxim. We can only infer, from a 
change or modification in matter, the existence of an act by 
which it is produced. The former is the only idea we have of 
an effect ; the latter is the only idea we have of an efficient cause. 
Hence, in reasoning from effect to cause, we can only reason 
from a change or modification in matter, or in that which is 
passive, to the act of some active power. This lays a sufficient 
foundation on which to rest the proof of the existence of God, 
as well as the existence of other minds. 

But the case is very different when we turn from the contem- 
plation of a passive result to consider an efficient cauwse—when we 
turn from the motion of body to consider the activity of mind. 
In such a case, theaconsequent ceases to be the same ; and hence 
we have no right to infer that the antecedent is the same. We 
are conscious of an act; we perceive that it is followed by a 
change in the outward world; and henceforth, whenever we 
observe another change in the outward world, we are compelled 
to ascribe it, also, to a similar cause. This connection results 
from the constitution of our minds—from a fundamental law of - 
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belief. But when we contemplate, not a change in the outward 
world, in that which is passive, but an act of the mind itself, the 
case is entirely different. We have some experience that certain 
changes in matter are the results of certain acts; and hence, 
whenever we observe similar phenomena, we are under a 
necessity of our nature to refer them to similar causes. We 
merely rely upon our veritable belief in the uniformity of 
nature’s sequences, without a reliance upon which there can be 
no such thing as reasoning, when we ascend from the changes in 
the outward world to a belief in the agency of an efficient Cause. 
But we have no experience that an act of the mind is produced 
by a preceding act of the mind, or by the prior action of 
any thing else. President Edwards himself admits that our ex- 
perience is silent on this subject. And hence, when we witness 
an act of the mind, or when we are conscious of a volition, our 
instinctive belief in the uniformity of nature’s sequences does not 
require us to believe that it has an efficient cause; or, in other 
words, that it is produced by the prior action of something else, 
as the motion of body is produced by a prior act of mind. A 
change in body necessarily implies the prior action of something 
else by which it is produced ; an act of mind only implies the 
existence of an agent that is capable of acting. Wherever an act 
exists, we must believe that there is a soul, or mind, or agent, 
that is capable of acting. We need not suppose that, like a 
change in body, it is brought to pass by a prior act. In other 
words, a change in that which is by nature passive, necessarily 
implies an act by which it is produced. But an act of the mind 
itself, which is not passive, does not likewise imply a preceding 
act by which it is produced. Jt only implies the existence of an 
agent that is capable of acting, and the circumstances necessary to 
action as conditions, not as causes. 

Herein, then, lies the error of the necessitarian. He discovers 
from experience the connection between an act and a corres- 
ponding motion ; and his instinctive belief in the uniformity of 
nature’s sequences authorizes him to extend this connection to all 
sequences where the two terms are the same. That is to say, 
wherever he discovers a change in body, he is authorized to 
infer the existence of a prior act by which it was produced. But 
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he does not confine himself to this sequence alone. He does not 
rest satisfied with the universal principle, that every change in 
body, or in that which is passive, must proceed from the prior 
action of something else. He makes a most unwarrantable ex- 
tension of this principle. He supposes not only that every 
change in body, but also that every act of mind, must proceed 
from the prior action of something else. Thus he confounds 
passion and action. He takes it for granted that a volition is an 
effect—an effect in such a sense that it cannot proceed from the 
mind, unless it be produced by the prior act thereof. He asserts 
that ‘the mind cannot be the cause of such an effect’, of a 
volition, ‘ except by the preceding action of the mind’. Thus, 
in rising from a single experience to a universal maxim, by 
virtue of our belief in the uniformity of nature’s Jaws, he does 
not confine himself to the observed sequences ; he does not keep 
his attention steadily fixed on a change in body as the consequent, 
and on an act as the invariable antecedent. On the contrary, 
from the exceedingly abstruse and subtle nature of the subject, 
as well as from the ambiguity of language, he treats a volition as 
a consequent, which implies the same kind of antecedent as does 
a change in body. Thus, by this unwarrantable extension or 
application of his principle, he confounds the motion of body 
with the action of spirit; than which there could hardly bea 
more unphilosophical confusion of ideas. 

From the foregoing remarks, it will be perceived, as I have 
already said, that the question is not, whether every effect must 
have a cause. Thistis conceded. We do not give up ‘ this great 
principle of common sense’. We insist upon it as firmly as do 
our adversaries; and hence, we have as strong a foundation 
whereon to rest our belief in the being of a God. But the 
question is, whether every cause is an effect? Or, in other words, 
whether an act of mind can exist without being produced by the 
prior action of something else ; just as the motion of body is 
produced by the prior action of mind? We say that it can exist 
without any such producing cause. m 

If it were otherwise, if every cause were an effect in the sense 
in which a volition is assumed to be an eect by the necessitarian, 
what would be the consequence? It is evident, that each and 
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every cause in the universe must itself have a cause—must itself 
result from the preceding action of something else ; and thus we 
should be involved in the great absurdity of an infinite series of 
causes, as well as in the iron scheme of an all-pervading necessity. 
But, happily, there is nothing in our experience, nor in any law of 
our nature, nor in both together, which requires us to believe that 
a volition is an effect in any such sense of the word. Call it an 
effect, if you please ; but then it must be conceded that it is not, 
like the motion of body, such a consequent as necessarily requires 
the prior action of something else for its production. 

Every effect must have a cause, it is true; but it is purely a 
gratuitous assumption —a mere petitio principii, to take it for 
granted that a volition is an effect in the sense in which the word 
should always be understood in this celebrated maxim. This 
maxim is undoubtedly true, as we have seen, when applied to 
the changes of that which cannot act: it is in reference to such 
effects, or consequents, that the conviction of its truth is first 
suggested ; and we cannot doubt of the propriety of its applica- 
tion to all such effects, unless we can doubt of the uniformity of 
nature’s sequences. But when we go over from the region of 
inert, passive matter, into that which is full of spiritual vigor 
and unceasing activity, and apply this maxim here in all its 
rigor, we do make a most unwarrantable extension of it. We 
pervert it from its true meaning and import; we identify voli- 
tion with local motion; we involve ourselves in the greatest of 
all absurdities, as well as in the most ruinous of all doctrines. 

As we have already said, then, we do not give up the great 
principle of common sense, that every effect must have a cause. 
We recognize this principle when we reason from effect to cause 
—when we ascend from the creation up to the Creator. We 
deny that volition is an effect; and what then? If volition be 
not an effect, are there no effects in the universe?. Are we sunk 
in utter darkness? Have we no platform left whereon to stand, 
and to behold the glory of God, our Creator and Preserver? 
Surely we have. Every change throughout inanimate nature 
bespeaks the agency of Him, who ‘ sits concealed behind his own 
creation’, but is everywhere manifested by his omnipresent 
energy. The human body is an effect, teeming with evidences of 
the most wonderful skill of its grext Cause and Contriver. The 
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soul itself is an effect—the soul, with all its complicated and 
wonder-working powers, is an effect ; and clearly proclaims the 
wisdom, and the goodness, and the holiness of its Maker. The 
heavens above us, with all its shining host and admirable 
mechanism, proclaims the glory of God; and the whole universe 
of created intelligences shout for joy, as they respond in their 
eternal anthems to the ‘ music of the spheres’, And is not this 
enough? Is the whole psaltery of heaven and earth marred, 
and all its sweet harmony turned into harsh discord, if we only 
dare to assert that an act is not an effect? No, no: this too 
proclaims the glory of God; for, however great may be the 
mystery, it only shows that the Almighty has called into 
existence innumerable creatures, bearing the impress of his own 
glorious image, and that, in consequence thereof, they are capable 
of acting without being compelled to act. 

It is the position of Edwards, and not ours, that would disprove 
the existence of a God. We believe in action which is uncaused 
by any prior action ; and hence, we can reason from effects up to 
Cause, and there finda resting-place. We do not look beyond 
that which is uncaused. We believe there is action somewhere, 
uncaused by preceding action; and if we did not believe this, 
we should be constrained to adopt the doctrine of Edwards, that 
action itself must be caused ‘by the action of something else’, 
p- 203; which necessarily lands us in an infinite series of causes ; 
the very ground occupied by Atheists in all ages of the world. 
It is well, therefore, to hold on to ‘ this great principle of common 
sense, that every effect must have 2 cause’, in order that we may 
rise from the world and its innumerable wonders to the contem- 
plation of the infinite wisdom and goodness of God: it is also 
well that we should hold it with a distinction, and not apply it 
to action, in order that we may not be forced beyond the Great 
First Cause — the central light of the universe — into the ‘ outer 
darkness’ of the old atheistic scheme of an infinite series of 
causes. If we give up this principle, we cannot prove the exist- 
ence of a God, it is most true; but yet, if we apply this principle 
as Edwards applies it, we are irresistibly launched upon an infinite 
series of causes, and compelled to shoot entirely beyond the belief 
of aGod. Wequarrel not, therefore, with his great principle, but 
we utterly reject his application of it, as leading directly to Atheism. 
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Art. II.—Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, addressed to 
Richard Hengist Horne, with a Preface and Memoir by 
Richard Henry Stoddard. New York: James Miller. 1877. 


Although sixteen years have passed since the death of Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, the greatest woman-poet that ever lived, 
no life of her has been given to the public; and no attempt, 
until the present, has been made to collect her letters. To Mr. 
Richard Hengist Horne, one of her early correspondents, and 
her earliest literary friend after Miss Mitford, we are indebted, 
not only for the care with which he has preserved her letters, 
but for the appreciative comments with which he has presented 
them in the attractive little volume before us. 

The portraits of Mrs. Browning, which look out on us when 
we open the book, are so unsatisfactory, so unlike our ideal, that 
we are glad to hear her say, in one of her letters: ‘ There is no 
portrait of me at all which is considered like, except one painted 
in my infancy, where I appear in the character of a fugitive 
angel, which papa swears by all his gods is very like me to this 
day, and which, perhaps, may be like—about the wings’. 

Elizabeth Barrett Barrett was born of wealthy parents, at 
Hope End, near Ledbury, in 1809. In her very early child- 
hood she wrote both in prose and verse, and at fifteen she began 
to be known among her friends as a writer. ‘I wrote verses’, 
she says, ‘as I daresay many have done who never wrote any 
poems—very early: at eight years old and earlier. But, what 
is less common, the early fancy turned into a will, and remained 
with me; and from that day to this, poetry has been a distinct 
object with me, an object to read, think and live for. And I 
could make you laugh, although you could not make the public 
laugh, by the narrative, of nascent odes, epics, and didactics 
erying aloud on obsolete Muses from childish lips. The Greeks 
were my demigods, and haunted me out of Pope’s Homer, until 
I dreamt more of Agamemnon than of Moses the black pony. 
And thus my great “epic” of eleven or twelve years old, in four 
books, and called “ The Battle of Marathon”, and of which fifty 
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copies were printed, because papa was bent upon spoiling me, is 
Pope’s Homer done over again, or rather undone ; for, although 
a curious production for a child, it gives evidence only of an 
imitative faculty and an ear, and a good deal of reading in a 
peculiar direction. The love of Pope’s Homer threw me into 
Pope on the one side and into Greek on the other, and into Latin 
as a help to Greek ; and the influence of all these tendencies is 
manifest so long afterwards as in my “ Essay on Mind”, a didactic 
poem written when I was seventeen or eighteen, and long 
repented of as worthy of all repentance. The poem is imitative 
in its form, yet is not without traces of an individual thinking 
and feeling—the bird pecks through the shell in it. With this 
it has a pertness and pedantry which did not even then belong 
to the character of the author, and which I regret now more than 
I do the literary defectiveness’. 

She analyzes her own writings with the same critical acumen 
and undisguised frankness which distinguish her criticisms of the 
writings of other people. Indeed, the letters before us are made 
maye valuable for the wise and discriminating opinions given 
frankly, yet humbly too, by this young invalid, living in utter 
seclusion and hovering on the brink of the grave. She was, 
possibly, thus enabled to rely upon her own keen insight more 
independently, and to give her opinions unbiassed by external 
influences, ‘After all’, she says, in one of her letters, ‘I am not 
a “good hater”. Have not, I do assure you, (and you may 
think the worse of me for it, perhaps) a single personal animosity 
in the world; and also I am tolerably good-tempered—that is, 
I never threw the chairs about the room in a passion since I was 
eleven years old. Therefore, altogether, it is easy for me to 
comprehend that your friend, albeit a foe of mine, is one of the 
most amiable and cultivated men in the world; and to pardon 
him heartily for my having displeased him. “ Liberté, egalité, 
ou la mort!” We may each think as we like of each other’s 
poetry, and no harm done to either ’. 

The six or seven years after her earliest volume, ‘An Essay on 
Mind’, was published, were passed in severe study of Greek 
literature. Her friend and master at this time was Hugh 
Stuart Boyd, very well known by his translations from the 
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Greek. He was blind, and the young student read aloud to him 
their favorite authors. Mrs. Browning’s poem, ‘ Wine of 
Cyprus’, dedicated to Mr. Boyd, contains recollections of the 
hours passed thus happily together :— 


I think of those long mornings 
Which my thought goes far to seek, 
When, betwixt the folio’s turnings, 
Solemn flowed the rhythmic Greek. 
Past the pane the mountain spreading, 
Swept the sheep-bell’s tinkling noise, 
While a girlish voice was reading 
Somewhat low for ai’s and oi’s. 


In about 1836 she became acquainted with Miss Mitford, who 
gives a sketch of her, as she then appeared, in her ‘ Recollections 
of a Literary Life’. She was certainly, Miss Mitford declared, 
one of the most interesting persons she had ever seen. Her 
figure was slight and delicate, with a shower of dark curls 
falling on either side of a most expressive face; large, tender 
eyes, richly fringed by dark eye-lashes, a smile like a sunbeam, 
and such a look of youthfulness that Miss Mitford had some 
difficulty in persuading the friend in whose carriage she rode to 
see her at Chiswick, that this translatress of the ‘ Prometheus’, 
the authoress of the ‘ Essay on Mind’, was old enough to be in- 
troduced into company. 


‘My first introduction to Miss Barrett’, says Mr. Horne, her 


next literary friend, ‘was by a note from Mrs. Orme, inclosing 
one from the young lady, containing a short poem, with the 
modest request to be frankly told whether it might be ranked as 
poetry or merely verse. As there could be no doubt in the 
recipient’s mind on that point, the poem was forwarded to 
“ Colburn’s New Monthly ”, edited at that time by Mr. Bulwer 
(afterwards the late Lord Lytton), where it duly appeared in the 
current number. The next manuscript sent to me was “The 
Dead Pan ”, and the poetess at once started on her bright and 
noble career ’. 

Very soon after her appearance in the literary world, Miss 
Barrett broke a blood-vessel upon the lungs; and on the 
approach of winter, was ordered by her physician to a warmer 
climate. ‘ Her eldest brother, a brother in heart and talent 
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worthy of such a sister’, says Mr. Stoddard, ‘ accompanied her to 
Torquay. She remained there nearly twelve months, and de- 
rived much benefit from the mild sea-breezes of Devonshire. 
One fine summer morning her brother and a couple of young 
friends embarked on board a small sailing vessel, for a few hours’ 
trip. Excellent sailors all of them, and familiar with the coast, 
they sent back the boatmen, and undertook to manage the craft 
themselves. ‘A few minutes after their embarkation, just as they 
were crossing the bar, the boat went down, and all who were in 
her perished. The bodies were never found’. It was a year 
after this tragedy before Elizabeth Barrett could be removed 
from Torquay. She was utterly prostrated by the blow. Ina 
letter written in answer to one from Mr. Horne containing ex- 
pressions of sympathy, she says: ‘I shall be more at ease when 
I have thanked you, dear Mr. Horne, for your assurance of 
sympathy, which in its feeling and considerate expression, a few 
days since, touched me so nearly and deeply. Without it I 
should have written when I was able—I mean physically able— 
for, in the exhaustion consequent upon fever, I have been too 
weak to hold a pen. As to reluctancy of feeling, believe me 
that I must change more than illness or grief can change me, 
before it becomes a painful effort to communicate with one so 
very kind as you have been to me. Kindness and sympathy are 
not such common things. . . . . It was a heavy blow, 
(may God keep you from such! I knew you would be sorry for 
me when you heard). It was a heavy blow for all of us—and I, 
being weak, you see, was struck down as by a bodily blow, in a 
moment, without having any time for tears. I did not think, 
indeed, to be better any more, but I have quite rallied now— 
except as to strength—and they say that on essential points I 
shall not suffer permanently—and this is a comfort to poor papa. 
But oh, Mr. Horne, God’s will is so high above humanity, that 
its goodness and perfectness cannot be scanned at a glance, and 
would be very terrible if it were not for His manifested love— 
manifested in Jesus Christ. Only that holds our hearts together 
when He shatters the world ’. 

The death of this beloved brother was the occasion of one of 
the most exquisite poems in the English tongue. The first 
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verses are full of despair—the wild passionate ery of a despair- 
ing heart, yielding at last to a more chastened submission to the 
Divine Will. The verses were never published until after her 
own death, which renders them still more sacred to us who read 
them. We make no apology for inserting them here, for 
although most of our readers are familiar with them, they must 
ever be read with fresh emotion. 


DE PROFUNDIS. 


The face which, duly as the sun, 
Rose up for me with life begun, 
To mark all bright hours of the day 
With hourly love, is dimmed away,— 
And yet my days go on, go on. 


The tongue which like a stream could run 
Smooth music from the roughest stone, 
And every morning with ‘Good day’ 
Make each day good, is heshed away,— 
And yet my days go on, go on. 


The heart which, like a staff, was one 
For mine to lean and rest upon, 

The strongest on the longest day 
With steadfast love, is caught away,— 
And yet my days go on, go on. 


And cold before my summer’s done, 
And deaf in Nature’s general tune, 
And fallen too low for special fear, 
And here, with hope no longer here,— 
While the tears drop, ny days go on. 


The world goes whispering to its own, 
This anguish pierces to the bone; 

And tender friends go sighing round, 
*What love can ever cure this wound? ’— 
My days go on, my days go on. 


The past rolls forward on the sun, 
And makes all night. O dreams begun, 
Not to be ended! Ended bliss, 

Anq life that will not end in this! 

My days go on, my days go on. 


Breath freezes on my lips to moan: 
As one alone, once not alone, 

I sit and knock at Nature’s door, 
Heart-bare, heart-hungry, very poor, 
Whose desolated days go on. 


I knock and cry—Undone, undone! 

Is there no help and comfort—none? 
No gleaming in the wide wheat plains, 
Where others drive their loaded wains? 
My vacant days go on, go on. 
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This Nature, though the snows be down, 
Thinks ages | of the bird in June. 

The little red hip on the tree 

Is ripe for such. What is for me, 
Whose days so winteriy go on? 


No bird am I to sing in June, 

And dare not ask an equal boon; 

Good nests and berries red are Nature’s, 
To give away to better creatures,— 
And yet mv days go on, go on. 


I ask less kindness to be done,— 

Only to loose these pilgrim-shoon, 

i early worn and grimed) with sweet 
001 deathly touch to these tired feet, 

Till days go out, which now go on. 


Only to lift the turf uomown 

From off the earth where it has grown, 
Some cubit-space, and say, ‘ Behold, 
Creep in, poor Heart, beneath that fold, 
Forgetting how the days go on’. 


What harm would that do? Green anon 
The sward would quicken, overshone 

By skies as blue; and crickets might 
Have leave to chirp there day and night, 
While my new rest went on, went on. 


From gracious Nature have I won 
Such liberal bounty? May I run 

So, lizard-like, within her side, 

And there be safe, who now am tried 
By days that painfully go on? 


A voice reproves me thereupon, 

More sweet than Nature’s, when the drone 
Of bees is sweetest, and more deep 

Than when the rivers overleap 

The shuddering pines, and thunder on, 


God’s voice, not Nature’s. Night and noon 
He sits upon the great white throne, 

And listens for the creature’s praise. 

What babble we of days and days? 

The Day-spring He, whose days go on. 


He reigns above; He reigns alone ; 
Systems burn out and leave His throne; 
Fair mists of seraphs melt and fall 
Around Him, changeless amid all,— 
Ancient of Days, whose days go on. 


He reigns below, He reigns above, 

And having life in love foregone 

Beneath the crown of sovran thorns, 

He reigns the jealous God. Who mourns 
Or rules with Him, while days go on? 
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By anguish which made pale the sun, 

I hear Him charge His saints that none 
Among His creatures anywhere 
Blaspheme against Him with despair, 
However darkly days go on. 


Take from my head the thorn-wreath brown, 
No mortal grief deserves that crown. 

O Supreme Love, Chief Misery, 

The sharp regalia are for Thee, 

Whose days eternally go on! 


For us, whatever’s undergone, 
Thou knowest, willest what is done. 
Grief may be joy misunderstood ; 
Only the Good discerns the good. 

I trust Thee while my days go on. 


Whatever’s lost, it first was won: 

We will not struggle nor impugn. 

Perhaps the cup was broken here 

That Heaven’s new wine might show more clear. 
I praise Thee while my days go on. 


I praise Thee while my days go on; 

I love Thee while my days go on: 

Through dark and dearth, through fire and frost, 
With emptied arms and treasure lost, 

I thank Thee while my days go on. 


And having in Thy life-depth thrown 
Being and suffering (which are one), 
As a child drops his pebble small 
Down some deep well and hears it fall, 
Smiling—so I—Thy days go on! 


It was during this great affliction that she studied and read so 
much as frequently to astonish her physician, who could not 
understand her fondness for such hard books; so, in order to 
prevent discussion on the subject, she had a small edition of 
Plato bound to resemble a novel. In regard to her reading she 
writes to Mr. Horne: ‘So you think I never read Fonblanque 
or Sydney Smith—or Junius, perhaps? Mr. Kenyon calls me 
his “ omnivorous cousin”. I read without principle. I have a 
sort of unity indeed, but it amalgamates instead of selecting,— 
do you understand? When I had read the Hebrew Bible from 
Genesis to Malachi, right through, and was never stopped by the 
Chaldee, and the Greek poets, and Plato right through from end 
to end, I passed as thoroughly through the flood of all possible 
and impossible British and foreign novels and romances, with 
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slices of metaphysics laid thick between the sorrows of the 
multitudinous Celestinas. It is only useful knowledge and the 
multiplication-table I never tried hard at. And now—what 
now? Is this matter of exultation? Alas,no! Do I boast of 
iy omnivorousness of reading, even apart from the romances ? 
Certainly not !—never, except in joke. It’s against my theories 
and ratiocinations, which take upon themselves to assert that we 
all generally err by reading too much, and out of proportion to 
what we think. I should be wiser, I am persuaded, if I had not 
read half so much—should have had stronger and better exer- 
cised faculties, and should stand higher in my own appreciation. 
The fact is, that the ne plus ultra of intellectual indolence is this 
reading of books. It comes next to what the Americans call 
“ whittling ”.’ 

After Miss Barrett’s return to England she was a confirmed 
invalid, ‘confined toa large darkened chamber in her father’s 
house, and restricted from the society of all but her family and 
one or two devoted friends’. At this time Miss Mitford often 
travelled forty-five miles to see her, returning the same evening, 
without entering another house. ‘ Miss Mitford’, she says, in one 
of her letters, ‘came to town last Thursday, in her abundant 
affectionateness, just to see me, and returned home on Saturday ’. 
Her poem, ‘Lady Geraldine’s Courtship’, was written now, 
Miss Mitford tells us, in the space of twelve hours. ‘And the 
writer was a delicate woman, a confirmed invalid, just dressed 
and supported for two or three hours from her bed to her sofa, 
and so back again’. In ‘Lady Geraldine’s Courtship’, says 
Mr. Stoddard, she alludes to Mr. Robert Browning, (then per- 
sonally unknown), whose series of poems and plays was in the 
course of publication. The lines in which she refers to him and 
his works were as follows :— 


Or from Browning some ‘Pomegranate’, which, if cut deep down the 
middle 
Shows a heart within blood-tinctured, of » veined humanity. 


This compliment to his Muse touched Mr. Browning, and he 
called upon the poetess. By the blunder of a new servant he 
was shown up to her sick-chamber. What passed between them 
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at their first interview has not been revealed ; but the poet ob- 
tained permission to renew his visit. Mr. Stoddard tells us 
that the authenticity of this anecdote has been called in question, 
but that he gives it on the authority of Mr. George 8S. Hillard, 
who was acquainted with the Brownings. 

Her ‘ Sonnets from the Portuguese’, the most enchanting love 
poems ever written, give us not only glimpses of her deep 
nature, but likewise the progress of a poet’s wooing. Mr. 
Stoddard quotes from Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman, who, in 
his ‘ Victorian Poets’, thus writes of Mrs. Browning’s sonnets : 
* Never was man or minstrel so honored as her “ most gracious 
singer of high poems”. In the tremor of her love she under- 
valued herself; with all her feebleness of body, it was enough 
for any man to live within the atmosphere of such a soul! In 
fine, the Portuguese Sonnets, whose title was a screen behind 
which the singer poured out her full heart, are the most exquisite 
poetry hitherto written by a woman, and of themselves justify 
us in pronouncing their author the greatest of her sex, on the 
ground that the highest mission of the female poet is the expres- 
sion of love, and that no other woman approaching her in genius 
has essayed the ultimate form of that expression ’. 

Miss Barrett arose from her sick-bed and married ‘ her most 
gracious singer of high poems’. All of the wooing which we 
can really know is confessed to us by Mrs. Browning herself, 
under the veil of ‘Sonnets from the Portuguese’. And what 
can be more exquisite ? 


Straightway I was ’ware, 
So, weeping, how a mystic shape did move 
Behind me, and drew me backward by the hair ; 
And a voice said in mastery while I strove, 
‘Guess now, who holds thee?’ ‘Death,’ I said. But there 
The silver answer rang: ‘Not Death, but Love!’ 


First time he kissed me, he but only kissed 

The fingers of this hand wherewith I write, 

And ever since it grew more clean and white, 

Slow to world-greetings—quick with its ‘Oh list!’ 
When the angels speak. A ring of amethyst 

I could not wear here, plainer to my sight 

Than that first kiss. The second passed in height 
The first, and sought the forehead, and half-missed, 
Half-falling on the hair. O beyond meed! 

That was the chrism of love, which love’s own crown, 
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With sanctifying sweetness, did precede. 

The third upon my lips was folded down 

In perfect purple state ; since when, indeed, 

I have been proud and said, ‘My love, my own!’ 


How do I love thee? Let me count the ways. 
I love thee to the depth and breadth and height 
My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 
For the ends of being and ideal grace. 

I love thee to the level of every day’s 

Most quiet need, by sun and candle light. 

I love thee freely, as men strive for right; 

I love thee purely, as they turn from praise; 

I love thee with the passion put to use 

In my old griefs, and with my childhood’s faith. 
I love thee with a love I seemed to lose 

With my lost saints—I love thee with the breath, 
Smiles, tears of all my life! and, if God choose, 
I shall but love thee better after death! 


After the marriage, Italy was the home of the Brownings, 
although they made occasional visits to England. Their dwell- 
ing at Florence was in Casa Guidi. Mr. Stoddard describes the 
room in which Mrs. Browning received her friends as ‘ cosy, 
comfortable, elegant; it was a kind of ideal chamber, neither a 
library nor a parlor, but a happy blending of both. There 
were old pictures on the walls in old frames, easy chairs and 
lounges were scattered about, and along the walls were large 
carved book-cases crammed with books in many languages ; 
Greek, be sure, being among them. Dispose these as _pic- 
turesquely as possible, and add to them innumerable little trifles, 
objects of art, bric-a-brac, &c., and you have a dim idea of the 
room in which Mrs. Browning wrote her poems ’. 

The married life of the poets seemed to be one of perfect 
happiness. Mr. Stoddard gives a joint letter written by them 
to Leigh Hunt, dated 6th of October, 1857, from Bagin 
di Lucca: 

‘Dear Leigh Hunt, (it is hard to write, but you bade me do 
so, yet I had better say “ Master Hunt”, as they used to call 
Webster or Ford). A nine months’ silence after such a letter as 
yours, seems too strange even to you perhaps. So understand 
that you gave us more delight at once than we could bear; that 
was the beginning of the waiting, to recover spirit and do one’s 
feelings a little less injustice. But soon followed unexpected 
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* sorrows to us and to you, and the expression of even gratitude 
grew hard again. Certainly, all this while your letter has been 
laid before our very eyes, and we have waited for a brighter day 
than ever came till we left Florence two months ago and more, 
then we brought it to “answer” among the chestnut-trees ; but 
immediately on our arrival a friend was attacked by fever, and 
we were kept in anxiety about him for six weeks. At last. he 
recovered sufficiently to leave Florence, and (just think) our 
little boy became ill, for the first time in his life, and gave us 
solicitude enough for a fortnight; it is nothing now that it is 
over, hé is’ going about now almost as well as before, and we go 
away to-morrow as I said. But I will try and get one, at least, 
of the joys I came fo find here, and really write to you from this 
place, as. I meant to. I—you know it is thy wife that I write 
for, though you eniangle either of us by the reverberations (so to 
speak) of pleasures over and above the pleasure you give us. I 
intend to say, that you praise that poem, and mix it up with 
praise of her very self, and then give it to me directly, and then 
give it back to her with the pride you have just given me, and 
then it somehow comes back to me increased so far, till the effect 
is just as you probably intended. I wish my wife may know 
you more: I wish you may see and know her more, but you 
cannot live by her eleven years as I have done—or, yes, what 
can you ‘not do, being the man, the poet you are? ... I am 
still too near “ Aurora Leigh” to be quite able to see it all; my 
wife used to write it, and lay it down to ‘hear our child spell, or 
when a visitor catne,—it was thrust under a cushion then. At 
Paris, a year ago, last March, she gave me the first six books to 
read, I never having seen a line before. She then wrote the 
rest, and transcribed them in London, where I read them also. 
I wish, in one sense, that I had written and she had read it. 
I shall commend myself to you by telling you this... . I 
think I will ask my wife to say a word or two, so that I shall 
be sure you will forgive. Now let my wife say the remainder. 
All I have wished to do—knowing how little likely it was that I 
should succeed in that—was to assure you of my pride and affec- 
tionate gratitude.—God bless you ever.—R. B. 

‘Dear friend, I will say ; for I feel it must be something as 
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good as friendship that can forgive and understand this silence, 
so much like the veriest human kind of ingratitude. Yet if 
you knew! First of all, we were silent because we waited for 
information which you seemed to desire. Then there were 
sadder reasons. Poor “Aurora” that you were so more than kind 
to (oh, how can I think of it?) has been steeped in tears, and 
some of them of a very bitter sort. Your letter was addressed 
to my husband, you knowing by your delicate true instinct 
where your praise would give most pleasure; but I believe 
Robert had not the heart to write when I felt I should not’have 
the spirits to add a word in the proper key. . . . You areaware 
that that child Lam more proud of than twenty <p tpeons” , even 
after Leigh Hunt has praised them. He is &ght years old; and 
has never been “ crammed”, but reads English, Italian, -F veil 
German, and plays the piano—then is the sweetest child! 
sweeter than he looks. When he was ill, he said to me, “ You 
pet! don’t be unhappy about me. Think it’s a boy in the 
street, and be aglittle sorry, but ng,unhappy ”. Who could not 
be unhappy, I wonder?’ 

There is a pleasant story told of the street-beggars who walk 
through Via Maggio under the windows of Casa Guidi, that they 
always spoke of the Englishwoman Who lived in that house, not 
by her English name, nor by any softer'Italian word, but digg 
as ‘ the mother of the beautiful child’. 

In Mr. Browning’s address to his ‘Love’, with which he 
closes his ‘Men and Women ’, we have this tribute to his wife :— 


This I say of me, but think of you, Love: 

This to you—yourself my moon of poets! 

Ah, but that’s the world’s side—there’s the wonder— 
Thus they see you, praise you, think they know you. 
There, in turn, I stand with them and praise you 
Out of my own self, I dare to phrase it. 

But the best is when I glide from out them, 

Cross a step or two of dubious twilight, 

Come out on the other side, the novel 

Silent, silver lights and darks undreamed of, 

Where I hush and bless myself in silence. 


Oh, their Rafael of the dear Madonna, 
Oh, their Dante of:the dread Inferno, 
Wrote one song—and in my brain I sing it, 
Drew one angel—borne, see, on my bosom. 
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In a Memorial of Mrs. Browning, written soon after her death, 
we find this description of her writings: ‘She is skilled in 
putting into words the experiences of the inner life; a rare 
translator of latent thoughts. She writes what the reader 
has often felt, but has never seen written before, until he is sur- 
prised at beholding the secretest emotions of his innermost heart 
lying bare upon the page. She is the elect historian of all the 
joys and sorrows. Her verse throbs with all the human hopes 
and fears. All hearts may come here to find their personal story 
told. All aspirations, all struggles, all defeats, all victories, 
have their fit memoirs in these books. This poet keeps the 
Sybil’s record, to whom men may come to learn of life and death ’. 

Mrs. Browning died in Florence after an illness of only six 
days. The announcement was made in this brief telegram: 
‘Elizabeth Barrett Browning died in Florence, June 29th, 
1861, half an hour after daybreak’. And in both hemispheres 
she was mourned as a personal friend. The words she wrote on 
Cowper’s grave are now written on her own: 

It is a place where poets crowned may feel the heart’s decaying, 

It is a place where happy saints may weep amid their praying ; 


Yet let the grief and humbleness as low as silence languish ! 
Earth surely now may give her calm, to whom she gave her anguish. 
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The Reformation of the sixteenth century can be understood 
in its full significance, only as it is recognized in its religious 
aspect and character, as a great religious movement. It was a 
movement involving in it a great many other interests and 
agencies; but this was its central and unifying power, that 
which impelled, and shaped, and modified all others. Its two 
great issues, as a religious movement, the Rule of Faith and 
Justification: the first involving the question how God comes 
intelligibly to man, the second the question how man can come 
acceptably to God: these are of such a nature, that when dis- 
tinctly raised, it is almost impossible to put them aside. Forced, 
moreover, as they were, upon the mind and heart of Europe, for 
a decision, with the bold assertion that the recognized guides of 
the Church had been deciding them wrongly, they were produc- 
tive of a ferment which reached all interests and affected all 
classes, Effort, in more than one instance, was made to go into 
the controversy, so as through it to advance only some one 
specific interest, literary, political, moral, or purely ecclesiastical, 
and to touch it no further. But all such attempts proved futile. 
The wily politician, for instance, like Charles V., disposed to 
work the political element of Protestantism against the Pope, 
found out that there were others in it of which he had taken no 
account—not measureable in the scales of his diplomacy, stern 
issues of truth and right which imperiously demanded adjust- 
ment. Mere moralists, again, or men of letters like Erasmus, 
who would have confined it to questions of scholarship or to 
matters of outward reformation, found themselves drawn into 
another current, and forced upon one side or the other in the 
religious issues that were agitated. Statesmen and monarchs 
and men of letters were swept into the vortex; and in their re- 
spective forms of activity, advanced or retarded the great reli- 
gious problems that were pending. It was scholarship, and 
kingcraft, and statesmanship, and even generalship, called into 
requisition, and exercised predominantly with reference to theo- 
logical and religious matters. This it is which gives the Reforma- 
tion its highest moral interest, as a great movement of human 
society. Once again, as at the opening of the Crusades, Europe 
was agitated, through all its classes and to its utmost extremities, 
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by a religious interest, by issues which have to do with man’s 
higher nature and higher welfare, and which bring him in con- 
scious relation to the Supreme Author and Controller of his ex- 
istence and of all his actions. 

But, while it is thus important to recognize this the predomi- 
nant element in the movements of the period alluded to, there 
are, at the same time, many others, deeply interesting, and well 
deserving a thorough investigation. These, indeed, modified the 
Reformation, as to its final result, as to its peculiar character in 
particular localities. The social, the civil, the intellectual con- 
ditions of the different members of the European community, 
in relation to this movement, tending to its reception or 
rejection, belong to these elements; and in their diversity, gave 
a composite character to the result which was actually elaborated. 
Germany, for instance, with its imperial confederation, its frequent 
conflicts of sovereignties, its unity as against all the outer world, 
and its discordance as to all its interior components, afforded 
agencies of protection to individuals, and for the circulation of 
Opinions, in many respects of a very peculiar character. In 
Spain, on the other hand, where Catholic zeal, through a conflict 
of eight hundred years with the Infidel, had acquired an edge 
and keenness unknown elsewhere, and where all new error 
would be identified with that of the old enemy as against 
Catholic truth, and where the machinery of the Inquisition was 
already so effectively operating against the Moor and the Jew, 
the number of errorists would be comparatively few, and the 
means of disposing of them superabundant. In Switzerland, 
again, with its free confederation, and with no imperial 
head, as in Germany, to sympathize with or oppose the 
Papal centre, there was still greater freedom of operation. It 
was enough to secure the favor and concurrence of the corporate 
authorities, and the work went on with little interference. In 
England and France, again, there were found opposing powerful 
monarchs, against whom there could be little hope of successful 
resistance. Insuch case the monarch, if, like Francis I., adhering 
to the old regime, the reform movement could go on only under 
the pressure of persecution ; if, like Henry VIII., alienated 
from the Papacy, or favoring the reformers, their cause went on 
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prosperously. These are but illustrations. Peculiarities of 
other communities no less illustrative—say those of Holland, 
Italy, or Scotland—might be exl.ibited. It may be said of every 
such European community of importance, that it was on trial, 
in its social, moral, and intellectual, and especially in its religious 
condition, for its reception or deprivation of the blessing of a 
pure gospel. As was the opposite result of the probation to 
different communities passing through it, so very largely has 
been the subsequent exhibition of their moral value or worth- 
lessness. 

Among these different communities, perhaps the widest 
interest is felt in that one in which the struggle first forced 
itself upon the attention of the world. As to the mere question 
of dates, the movement in Switzerland began as soon, if not a 
few years sooner, than in Germany. But it was in the latter 
country that the world first took notice of it ; and from this, as 
its radiating centre, it spread throughout Europe. We have 
thought, therefore, that it would not be without interest to our 
readers, to look at some of the peculiar social and civil conditions 
of Germany at the opening of the sixteenth century, especially 
as modifying the character of many of the reforming movements, 
The relations, for instance, of the Empire to the Papacy, those 
of the Electorates and Principalities to the same ecclesiastical 
head; the relations, again, of these inferior temporal sov- 
ereignties to their imperial head; those, again, of the subject to 
both of these sovereignties, and, if an ecclesiastic, additionally, to 
the Pope as his spiritual sovereign. These will enable us to 
have some notion of the peculiar civil and-ecclesiastical condition 
of this portion of Europe, at.the time of which we are speaking. 
Luther, for instance, as living in the dominions of the Elector of 
Saxony, was his temporal subject. As an ecclesiastic, however, 
he was in a relation of allegiance and subjection to the Pope. 
At the same time he was one of the subjects of the Empire ; in 
view of this peculiar relation appeared before the Emperor at 
the Diet of Worms, and by the edict of that diet came under the 
ban of the Empire. This case will enable us to recognize some 
of the conflicts of sovereignties, in which an offending subject to 
one might find favor and protection with another. It will, also, 
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show some of the complications by which Papal agencies to the 
punishment of offenders might be aided, or delayed and turned 
aside. Frederick of Saxony would not go to war, after the Diet 
of Worms, to protect Luther against the Emperor; but he hid 
him in the castle of Wartburg. At an earlier period, when 
Luther was cited to answer certain charges at Rome, he suc- 
ceeded in having them examined at Augsburg. These instances 
bring to our view some of the features of the civil and ecclesiastical 
structure then existing ; and their importance gives interest to 
their investigation. To these we now turn: the constituents of 
the Empire in themselves, in their relations to each other and to 
their common imperial head, and still further, in their relations 
tothe Papacy. 

First, as to the position and prerogatives of the Emperor. 
As head of the imperial organization, his position was in some 
respects different from that of any other temporal sovereign. 
At the time of which we are speaking it was elective, the 
election being much more of a reality than it had been during the 
earlier ages of the Empire, or than it has been in periods subse- 
quent to the sixteenth century. When, for instance, Charlemagne 
died, his son succeeded him; the office and title went to his 
descendants — they were hereditary. So was it with the im- 
perial sovereignty of Austria to all intents and purposes during 
the last century. When the son of Napoleon, subsequently 
Duke of Reichstadt, was crowned King of the Romans, it was 
in view of his connection, on one side, with the imperial house 
of Hapsburg, and on the other with his father as King of Italy ; 
the cession by the Emperor of Austria, in 1806, of his dominions, 
and of course of his title, in Italy, constituting its transfer to 
Napoleon. Since that time, as our readers are aware, especially 
since the movements for a unification of the German people, the 
effort has been for a restoration of the old imperial headship ; 
Prussia and Austria contesting, the prize falling to the former. 
How far this will go beyond a choice dictated by the strongest, 
in other words election between the alternative of consent and 
subjugation, it is for the future to decide. 

At the time, however, of which we speak the elective principle 
was in effective operation. The Emperor held his position by 
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the vote of the six Electors. He was often, indeed, able to 
control the election of his successor, but not always so, and this 
only through his influence with the electoral college. He might, 
or he might not, have hereditary dominions elsewhere in his 
proper right, distinct from his imperial rights. This, in theory, 
did not affect the question of his imperial position or dignity ; 
in point of fact, however, it made an immense difference. The 
possession of dominions elsewhere added to his imperial weight 
and influence. It rendered him independent of the action of the 
imperial constituency, whether in the diets or elsewhere, as we 
see exemplified in the case of Charles V., who, as hereditary 
prince, and apart from his imperial dignity, was one of the most 
powerful sovereigns of Europe. On the other hand, the absence 
of hereditary resources might, and doubtless often did, place the 
Emperor in a very embarrassing position, subject him to great 
humiliation, put him sometimes in a state of dependence upon 
the more powerful princes, his imperial subordinates. One of 
this class, Wenceslaus, was dethroned by a decree of the Prince 
Electors. Another, Albert II., never visited the Empire; and 
the immediate predecessor of Charles V. was often straitened for 
the means to meet his household expenses. These may serve as 
illustrations of the difference between an Emperor dependent 
mainly upon the revenues and prerogatives of his position, and 
one who was powerful and rich without them. This difference, 
however, did not affect the essentials of the office; it was only 
incidental. Those essentials were the election of the sovereign 
princes and the powers flowing out of it. 

Among these powers and functions of the imperial office, of 
special interest in this connection, and bringing it in peculiar 
connection with the Papacy, were those of a spiritual character. 
Like many of the sovereign princes of the Empire, archiepis- 
copal electors or episcopal princes, he was a spiritual as well as 
a secular officer, although, not like these, a member of the priestly 
class. This office was compared to that of the first Christian 
Emperor, Constantine, the first temporal guardian and protector 
of the Church, entoxozosg twyv &Fw tHS éxxAnoras, not an ‘ outside 
pillar’, but an outside bishop, supervisor as to the Church’s 
external interests. He was not simply, like other temporal 
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sovereigns of Europe, a son of the Church; he was its temporal 
father. 

Hypothetically, his position was that which is now actually 
occupied by the Czar to the Church of Russia; before him, to 
the Greek Church by the Byzantine Emperors. In these por- 
tions of the Eastern Church, especially in Russia, the theory of 
imperial supremacy has been fully worked out. The Czar, as 
the head of the Church, controls and protects it in its body as in 
its highest official members. In the West, the influence and 
power of the Papacy, combined with that of the secular 
princes, arrested such development; and eventually the claim 
was little more than an empty name. ‘The original idea upon 
which it rested was that of the continuance of the Roman Empire, 
in that of the West. The figment of a Holy Roman Empire 
perpetuated in the line of Charlemagne and his successors, hav- 
ing rightful control of the whole Christian world, corresponding 
in its limits and the extent of its territorial sovereignty with those 
of the spiritual sovereignty of the Pope, was at the basis of this 
whole theory. How this idea came into existence we shall 
notice further on; just here we indicate its existence. 

What a hold it has had, and still has, upon men’s imagina- 
tions, might be easily exhibited; and this not only from the 
history of the past, but from that of this century. In the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries it not only found place in men’s imagina- 
tions, but specific and furmal expression. The Prince Electors 
proceeding to vote, took formal oath: ‘According to their best 
understanding they would choose the temporal head of all Chris- 
tian people, a Roman King and future Emperor’. ‘We’, say 
these Electors, on a certain occasion, ‘occupy the place of the 
Roman Senate, who are the fathers and lights of the Empire’. 
‘ We have chosen your royal grace to be the head, protector, and 
governor of all Christendom’. The actual condition of European 
sovereignties — those, say, of England, France, and Spain — 
their power and independence long before the time. of the 
Reformation, had modified this theory as to its form of expres- 
sion. Still, however, like the title ‘ King of France’, borne fora 
long time by English monarchs, it was not withdrawn. Its last 
form of assertion, especially in ecclesiastical matters, was that 
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which made the Emperor the representative of the temporal 
sovereignties of Europe with the head of the Church. This 
was substantially the position of Charles V. in his relations to 
the Papacy. It was through his influence that the Council of 
Trent was called. Other sovereigns were represented, but his 
influence was largely preponderant. His policy did not indeed 
control its decisions; he was circumvented in that council, not 
by a temporal, but by a spiritual monarch; and yet, even in that 
Papal policy, the Imperial exercised a modifying influence and 
agency. 

Such, then, was the imperial position, at least in theory, and 
partially in practice: an elective sovereign ruling subordinate 
sovereignties; the temporal head of an empire coterminous in 
its boundaries with the spiritual dominions of the Papacy, that is 
of the whole of Western Christendom ; the Holy Roman Empire 
restored by Charlemagne, and presided over, as to its temporal- 
ities, by his imperial successor; and jointly with the Pope, its 
spiritual head, the father and protector of the Church in all 
of his widely extended dominions. 

Passing from the imperial head, the constituency of the 
Empire may now be briefly described. Of course, the people— 
what we are now apt first to think of as a constituency—had no 
existence, that is as a political entity. The imperial constituency 
was made up of baronial and princely elements; the only 
apparent exception being that of merchant princes, represent- 
atives of the interests of the Free Cities. It consisted of or 
represented sovereignties of greater or less extent, all of them 
sustaining feudal relation to the Emperor; represented in the 
diets or imperial assemblies, and having their common 
tribunal of judicial conflict and appeal in the imperial chamber 
or supreme court of the Empire. 

Among these princes or constituencies, the first in rank and 
importance were the Electors, These, at the time of which we 
are speaking, were nominally seven in number; but as one of 
them, the King of Bohemia, did not exercise his functions, the 
actual number was only six. Of these, Mayence, Cologne, and 
Treves, of archiepiscopal dignity, were lords spiritual. The 
other three, Saxony, Brandenburg, and the Palatine, were lords 
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temporal. In any question of precedence, the lords spiritual, as 
ecclesiastics, ranked the lords temporal. These princely ecclesi- 
astics were of course, in the large majority of cases, of princely 
rank prior to their entering the priesthood ; and while deriving 
revenues from their ecclesiastical station, were often in receipt of 
others from their hereditary subjects. By the vote of these 
Electors the Emperor was chosen, either as Emperor directly to 
supply an existing vacancy, or as King of the Romans to succeed 
an Emperor who was still living.’ 

Next in rank to these were princes of the first class, some 
of them of equal power and extent of territory with the Electors, 
but wanting in the electoral dignity and prerogative, made up, 
as in the first, of princes spiritual and temporal. And then 
again there was a numerous body of nobles of less extent of 
principality, overshadowed, as to influence, in many respects by 
the classes already described, but independent in their own 
domains, and sitting in the diets in deliberation with the 
princes. Below these again were the knights, in their castle or 
castles, for some of them had more than one, held together by 
the common class-bond and class-interests, yet often as indi- 
viduals in conflict with each other or members of the other 
orders. 

Last of all among these powers of the Empire were the free 
cities, represented in the diets, having their modes of access and 
appeal to the central tribunal, and bearing their portion in the 
common burden of expenditure. These were certain centres, 
first of manufactures, then of commerce, generally growing up 
during the feudal ages, not unfrequently upon a monastic foun- 
dation, and therefore after a time centres of wealth and of the 
influence which wealth gives, with a vigorous population, securely 
fortified within their walls, whether for protection or for aggres- 
-sion. These were ordinarily under the protection either of the 
Emperor or some of the higher nobility ; but they at the same 


1 Strictly speaking, according to the Papal theory, princely election 
constituted the official King of the Romans; Papal coronation made him 
Emperor. The imperial title, however, was usually assumed immediately 
after the election, unless, as in the case of Ferdinand, brother of Charles V., 
when the election took place during the lifetime of a reigning Emperor. 
The Emperor elect in such case was called by his first title, King of the 
Romans. 
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time enjoyed peculiar chartered privileges. And in the course of 
time, as the Emperor or the nobles needed money, which was 
only to be gotten from the burghers, the burghers in turn 
acquired the right, through their representatives, of a voice in 
the councils of the Empire, first, of course, to tax themselves, 
then in reference to other matters. 

The interests of these last, that is the free cities, were those of 
peace, uninterrupted operation of exchange and commercial trans- 
action. ‘They were men’, says Ranke, ‘ opposed to all the dif- 
ferent classes of nobles, whom they regarded as one body of 
antagonistic interests, and founded on totally different principles ’, 
those of conquest and violence. Such conflict and opposition, 
however, were not confined to this one class as against all others. 
It extended through the whole circle of class constituencies. 
There were these common interests of the burghers, or free 
cities, as against those of the noble. There were those again of 
the inferior against those of the superior nobility, of the knights 
against the princes. The individual interests, again, of any one, 
in any of these classes, might conflict with those of his nearest 
neighbor, whether of his own or of any other order. These con- 
flicting interests and claims were frequently productive of open _ 
collision and warfare; several of the weaker sometimes com- 
bining against and putting down an overbearing neighbor of the 
princely class; the stronger, again, at war with each other, and 
bringing in their dependents ; the Emperor, sometimes a party, 
sometimes an almost helpless spectator, but usually regarded as 
the proper mediator. One of the last of these conflicts was that 
between the knightly and princely orders, under the leadership 
on one side of Franz von Sickengen, and on the other of the 
Elector of Treves, resulting in the overthrow of the former. 
This result is of special historical significance, as permanently 
breaking the power of the knightly order. Under the old” 
system of warfare,a knight with a strong castle or two, well 
fortified and provisioned, like a tortoise in his shell, could hold . 
his most powerful princely neighbor at defiance. But when the 
artillery of Treves and Hesse, used for the first time for that 
purpose, battered down the castle of Von Sickengen in a few 
hours, the fact was manifest that the struggle of the two orders 
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was at an end, that warfare itself had been revolutionized. This 
will afford an illustration of these interior conflicts of class con- 
stituencies. 

Such conflict, however, did not interfere with the idea of 
imperial unity. As against the world without, they stood 
together in the unity of imperial organization ; an organic unity, 
with its central head in the person of the Emperor, and a 
chamber of regency during his absence, with its legislature or 
council in the diets, and its supreme court or imperial chamber. 

We thus see the importance of a question agitated in 1529 at the 
convention Schwabach, and settled in the next year in the for- 
mation of the Smalcald. It was substantially the same issue 
which has troubled the politicians and jurists of this country for 
the last forty or fifty years, and which has wrought so much of 
bitterness and suffering in its decision. ‘The question’, says Kurtz, 
‘could not be shunned by the reforming princes, what to do 
if the assault upon their faith came from the Emperor himself. 
The jurists thought that the German princes were not in a re- 
lation of unconditional surrender to the Emperor, but that they 
themselves were rulers by the grace of God, and as such bound 
to protect their subjects. But Luther did not hesitate for a 
moment to compare the relation of his Elector to the Emperor, 
with that of the Burgomaster of Torgau to the Elector ; for he 
clung to the idea of the Empire as firmly as to that of the Church. 
He entreated the princes not to resist the Emperor, and for 
God’s sake to suffer everything for their countries and for 
themselves. Only if the Emperor should require them to per- 
secute, banish, or put to death their own subjects for conscience 
sake, they were not bound to obey’. ‘ The legal opinions’, says 
the same writer, speaking of the discussions following the next 
year at Smalcald—‘the legal opinions of the jurists prevailed 
over all religious scruples, and the Elector of Saxony demanded 
the formation of a league against every assailant, even should it 
be the Emperor himself’. The question is one which must come 
up in some form or other in the working of every federal 
organization. The manner in which it is settled at our present 
stage of Christianity and civilization, will depend much more 
upon the relative strength than upon the constitutional rights of 
the contending parties. 
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Thus far we have been looking at the imperial organism in 
its head and members. Its relations to the Papacy now claim 
our attention. These were considerably modified in the 
struggles between the Popes and the Emperors ; and they can 
only be understood by going back to that earlier period when 
the Western Empire came into existence, and with it these pecu- 
liar relations to the Papacy : peculiar, as different from those of 
the Papacy to other temporal sovereignties. That relation in 
its incipiency came into existence before the birth of the Western 
Empire, and while the Pope was subject of the Byzantine 
Empire ; with his first acquisition of temporal dominion through 
the gift of Pepin, and his consequent identification of himself 
with the Frankish interest, eventually culminating in his corona- 
tion of Charlemagne as the successor of Constantine, as the head 
of the restored Western Roman Empire, This transaction had 
the twofold effect ; first, of legitimizing the imperial position of 
Charlemagne ; secondly, of releasing the Pope and Italy even 
from their nominal allegiance to the Greek Emperors, and trans- 
ferring them to their restored imperial head in the West. This 
alliance may be said to have found its origin in the necessities 
of the two great contracting powers; in the necessity of their 
combination to meet a common enemy and avert a common de- 
struction. 

Europe and Christianity, from the South, were threatened by 
Mohammedanism. From the North, the idolatry of Paganism in 
some of its most vigorous forms had forced its way across the Rhine. 
And, in Italy, the Greek Emperors were powerless to the protec- 
tion of the Exarchate and Papacy against the Lombards. One 
great Christian power stood erect and wrestled in deadly conflict 
with the Moslem at Poictiers, through the long agony of a seven 
days’ struggle, and conquered. Disposing of this, the most 
formidable enemy, the others became easily manageable. The 
Pope, the spiritual head of Western Christendom, but up to this 
time only a spiritual ruler, naturally allied himself to the only 
temporal power able to afford him and the Church protection. 
His natural return for such protection would be the bestowal of 
his favor and blessing, the moral influence of his support and 
countenance. When Pope Zachary, for instance, decided, at the 
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suit of the Frankish nobles, that the circumstances of the ease 
demanded the deposition of the imbecile Childeric, and the coro- 
nation of the vigorous and capable Pepin, it was a decision hay- 
ing in view and most powerfully affecting, not only the interests 
of the Papacy, but those of Christianity and European civiliza- 
tion. The vigorous leader, placed by this decision in command 
of regal resources, was called in a little while to use those re- 
sources to the relief of the Pope himself from the invasion of 
the Lombards. The result of this was the acquisition by Pepin 
of new territory in Italy. To use his own expression, he was 
not called upon to conquer territory of the Greek Emperor, 
from the Lombards, to give back to him. At the same time he 
was either indisposed or saw that it would be disagreeable to his 
ally the Pope, to establish a Frankish dominion in Italy; and, 
therefore, he turned over to the Pope himself, as temporal sover- 
eign, this reconquered territory. 

Here properly begins the temporal sovereignty of the Pope; 
and it really seems, during the lifetime of Pepin, to have been 
an independent sovereignty. Prior to this gift of Pepin, the 
Pope, as head of the Church, was the owner of extensive 
domains in Italy and in other portions of Christendom, and de- 
rived from them immense revenues. But he owned them as the 
representative of a corporation, and as subject to the regulations 
of the country or: government in which the domain was 
situated; just as he now owns millions of acres and millions of 
dollars worth of property in England or the United States. But 
the territory of which he was placed in possession by this gift of 
Pepin, was held in an altogether different manner, as subject to 
his own government and civil administration. We who have 
seen the end of this thing can calmly look at its beginning. 
Protestant writers, in a majority of cases, have been disposed to 
deny the temporal independence and territorial sovereignty of the 
Papacy during this period, and to make him out a feudatory of 
the Frank kingdom. This relation doubtless did come into 
existence, after the conquests of Charlemagne at a later period in 
Italy, and the establishment of the Western Empire. But, in its 
first exercise, the temporal sovereignty of the Pope seems to have 
been without any such restriction. ‘This restriction came in 
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with the establishment of the Empire — the restoration of that 
Holy Roman Empire, which, as we have seen, released Italy and 
the Pepe from all allegiance to the Empire of the East. Hence- 
forth the Greek Emperors have no title and no rights in Western 
Europe. But this release in one direction wrought allegiance 
in another. Italy as well as Germany, and even the temporal 
dominions of the Pope, were included, and could not be left out, 
in any proper idea of the restored dominion and majesty of im- 
perial Rome. The pressure of such restriction was made as 
light as possible ; and the common interests of the Emperor and 
the Pope kept it from being prominent. It existed, however, as 
an unadjusted fact, which was to involve centuries of struggle 
and bitter contention. The point, just here, of special interest, is 
the intimacy of the connection between the two parties at this 
time, the unity of interest assumed in the affairs of the Church 
and the Empire; and it is a remarkable illustration of the 
moral power of certain ideas and sentiments upon the minds 
and imaginations of men, that such position should have been 
accorded to the Pope at this juncture. ‘The Papacy’ itself, to use 
the striking language of Hobbes, ‘was the ghost of the Empire 
sitting crowned on the grave thereof’. And yet no other hands 
than those of this ghost could put the crown on the head of a 
living Emperor and render his claims legitimate. 

The two contracting parties thus coming together, found 
objects of attainment in which they might not only codperate, 
but each advance the interests of the other.. Charlemagne’s 
conquests of the Saxons and other heathen populations were 
conversions. The priestly officials of the Pope, as with the 
Spaniards in Mexico and Peru seven hundred years afterwards, 
accompanied the imperial armies, sustained the spirit of leaders 
and soldiers, baptized and incorporated into the Church, willingly 
or unwillingly, the conquered tributaries. It was a sort of union 
conquest, and the supervision of the material brought in was 
divided between the civil officialism of the Empire and the 
priestly officialism of the Papacy. The successor of Constantine, 
the regent and protector of the true religion in Western Europe, 
was associated as closely as a secular monarch could be with the 
Supreme Pontiff in the administration of things spiritual. Such 
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union and joint dominion — for the Pope, while a feudatory for 
his temperal dominion in Italy, had a joint ecclesiastical sover- 
eignty in all parts of the Empire — extended to all its portions, 
and was represented everywhere by a double net of officialism. 
The territorial domains of the Counts and Bishops were not 
always exactly coterminous, as the limits of the Deaneries and 
Hundreds ; but in general they presented a striking correspon- 
dence. This network of civil and spiritual officialism gradually 
spread itself, and inclosed all portions; pressing through these 
twofold agencies to one result, the aggrandizement of the Holy 
Roman Empire, superintended in one of its departments or 
spheres of operation by the Pope, in the other by the Emperor. 
The noble, or civil officer, the agent of the State, lent the secular 
arm to the ecclesiastic, the agent of the Church ; and the ecclesi- 
astic in turn, and as it was needed, put forth the power of 
spiritual censure or excommunication for the temporal magis- 
trate. ‘The State’, says Kurtz, ‘fully recognized the jurisdic- 
tion of the Church and its right to inflict punishment, so that 
un offence was considered expiated only when, besides the 
requirements of the secular, those of the ecclesiastical tribunal 
had been satisfied. This gave rise to a system of regular episcopal 
visitations, which came into use during the reign of Charle- 
magne. The bishop was every year to visit the whole of his 
diocese, accompanied by a royal missus, and with the aid of 
bailiffs specially selected from every congregation, and sworn to 
institute a searching inquiry into the moral and religious state 
of every parish, and to punish the sins or misdemeanors brought 
to light. The State also lent its sanction and force to the sen- 
tences of ecclesiastical excommunication ’. 

But even at this point of affiance, and, as it were, in the very 
honeymoon of the connection, one of the parties acted upon the 
principle of reservation, held on to a peculiar dowry-right, and 
in this respect had the advantage. While the Pope was a 
temporal feudatory of the Emperor in Italy, he was spiritually 
a superior joint sovereign with him in certain respects there and 
in all parts of the Empire. His office and prerogative, more- 
over, antedated those of his imperial colleague, and it was his 
act which had called them into existence and legitimized them. 
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The Emperor had his officials, but very few in the Pope’s 
dominions of Italy; the Pope had his in great number, and 
wielding an immense influence, in every corner of the Empire. 
It was impossible under the circumstances that the parties 
should avoid conflict. 

The vassalage of the Pope was, with his admitted spiritual 
prerogatives, an inconsistency. If temporal sovereign at all, he 
must and ought to be in his dominions supreme. The successor 
of the Fisherman might be in a hut, or he might be in a palace ; 
but according to the principles of that age, wherever he was he 
could have no superior. Those principles were not recognized 
in their full results; but they were sufficiently recognized to 
make manifest the inconsistency already mentioned; and this 
became the foundation stone of that lever with which the Pope 
moved the world, the basis of that series of movements during 
the next five or six centuries, by which he first freed himself 
and then became dictator as to the imperial succession, These 
began before the death of Charlemagne. They were renewed 
under the reign of his son, still more successfully in that of his 
grandsons, especially with Charles the Bold. 

The struggle went on with varying fortune, until during the 
Papacy of Innocent IV., in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, the Papal claims reached their highest point of practical 
assertion. The subsequent union and codperation of the princes 
of the Empire with their temporal sovereign in his contests with 
the Papacy, checked this progress of ecclesiastical aggression ; 
and from this period, as the monarchies of Europe solidified the 
materials of feudalism around their great centres, the Papacy 
went on to decline. The nature of this contest all along, and 
the ebbings and floodings of Papal and Imperial power, 
depended, of course, very greatly upon the personal character of 
the contending sovereigns. A vigorous and able Pope, of 
earnest moral and religious character, would gain advantages in 
one generation, which a weak, incapable, or immoral one would 
lose in the next. The same remark is no less applicable to their 
imperial opponents. The dissolute Henry IV. of Germany 
against the earnest, vigorous Gregory VII.; and the feeble, 
worthless John of England against the able, resolute Innocent IIT.; 
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the vigorous Edward III. of England against the demoralized 
Papacy of Avignon, constitute illustrations of this statement. 
Not less as an element to be taken account of in this contest, is 
that of the feudal nobility. The decision of such contest was 
always affected by their course. The barons really held the 
balance of power. When that of the Emperor was exercised 
offensively, or became so overwhelming as to press upon them, 
they would combine, and if necessary codperate with the Pope 
against him. When, again, the Papal prerogative was asserted 
aggressively, against the Emperor, and through him against them, 
there would be another combination to sustain the temporal and 
humble the spiritual sovereign. The same phenomenon in 
England and France was more than once exhibited. It was 
rarely, if ever, the case in these countries or in Germany, that 
the sovereign could not sustain himself in a contest with the 
Pope, if he could depend upon the sympathy and support of his 
nobles. On the other hand, where these could be divided, or all 
combined against him, the prospect became more doubtful. 
John, for instance, just alluded to, was not only weak and 
worthless personally, but in his conflict with Innocent, his barons 
were against him. On the other hand, William of Normandy 
and Edward III. brushed aside the attempted interference of 
Gregory VII. and Nicholas IV., feeling assured of a support 
from their nobility which would sustain them in their policy. 
Of course there were always certain advantages possessed by the 
Papacy, and aiding to the attainment of many of its victories: 
first, its hold. upon the religious principle, upon the acknow- 
ledged dogma of those ages that the Pope was the spiritual head 
of Christendom ; and, then, in connection with this, the out- 
ward fact of Papal possessions in every sovereignty, a Papal 
soldiery and representatives, interwoven with the whole structure 
of European society, combined with a well-defined policy and 
unity of purpose, not of this or that Pope, but of the Papal 
chair and council, wielded by this corporate power that knew of 
no death to the one point of attainment—Papal supremacy. 
Many of these advantages were neutralized with the passing 


away of the feudal system, and the consequent accumulation of 
power at the monarchical centres. In Germany, as in England, 
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France, and Spain, the prerogative of the monarch outgrew the 
capacity of the nobles seriously to* interfere with or change his 
policy. And that which made the monarchs independent at 
home of the nobility, made them independent abroad of the 
Papacy ; the most effective single agency to this result being one 
which, at the first, seemed te promise the direct opposite—the 
Crusades. The first effect of that movement was to make the 
Pope generalissimo of all the armies of Christendom against the 
Infidel. Its ultimate effect was to diminish and break up num- 
berless subordinate fiefs, to add them to the royal domains, and 
thus permanently build up monarchy, aad make it strong and : 
independent. ; 
This point had been reached at the time of the Reformation. 1 
Peculiarly was such the case with the reigning Emperor of Ger- 
many. When Charles was called to the imperial chair, he was, 7 
in his own hereditary right, and apart from his imperial posi- 
tion, the most powerful sovereign in Europe. King of Spain ; 
with its American and East Indian possessions, King of Naples : 
and Sicily, Duke of Burgundy, and ruler of the Netherlands in 
hereditary right, he wielded a power, in his imperial position, 
beyond that of any of his predecessors. Then his hereditary 
dominions, and his power as an independent sovereign, placed 
him above the control of the princes of the Empire. It no less 
sustained him in any conflict with the Papacy; the growing 
antipathy of his German subjects to the temporal power of the 
Pope, having its effect in the same direction. Still, however, on 
the one hand, as a temporal and spiritual power, the Papacy, 
especially as at the head of a European coalition, was exceed- 
ingly formidable ; and on the other, the princes of the Empire 
combined to resist, or not to codperate with, any line of his 
policy, would be apt to put it beyond his power of execution. 
Thus it was that matters stood at the time of the Reformation. 
The religious sympathies of the Emperor were with the Pope in 
the Papal conflict with Protestantism ; but his political and 
military necessities allied him with Protestantism against the 
Pope. It was with Lutheran soldiers that he captured Rome; 
and when, at a later period. he had allied himself with the 
Pope and Francis I. to put down Protestantism, his military 
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necessities in Hungary and Austria forced him again to seek 
its assistance. Every call*for imperial, that is Protestant 
troops, involved a longer breathing-time for Protestant teaching 
and for Protestant organization. The principle of state sover- 
eignty in Saxony, for instance, or Hesse, or the Palatinate, or 
wherever there might be a Protestant prince, afforded protec- 
tion alike to teachers, churches, and institutions of learning. 
And before the direct rupture and conflict came, more than half 
of Germany had passed over to the new doctrine. 

Persecution, of course, went on in the dominions of Roman 
Catholic princes of the Empire; and Charles remorselessly 
persecuted in his own hereditary dominions. But elsewhere in 
the Empire it was prevented and postponed until the new doctrine 
took hold too strongly to be uprooted. When the conflict came, 
for it was impossible to avoid it altogether, there was a temporary 
triumph to imperial despotism. But the defection of Maurice 
and the events following, the relative strength of the parties as 
they met in 1555 at Augsburg, made it manifest that Protest- 
antism had proved its right and power to exist. Adjustments 
might be necessary as to the terms, and the long Thirty Years War 
of a later period be needed to reaffirm and enlarge those terms, 
but the great movement had been accomplished. 

Henceforth the Pope and the civil powers, whatever the 
nominal assumptions of the former, really treated with each 
other as equals, and entered into agreements as to the relations 
of their subjects and officials, alike to their spiritual as to their 
temporal rulers, These, at first, were only with Romish 
monarchs, and with reference to territory and subjects under 
Romish dominion. By an inconsistency on both sides, agree- 
ments of a similar nature were entered into with Protestant 
powers ; and, at the beginning of the Franco-Prussian war, most 
of the governments of Europe, as of this country, had some sort 
of official representative at Rome. The result of that war left 
the Pope where the gift of Pepin found him — Bishop of Rome. 
Henceforth his power must be a moral power—that of supersti- 
tion and falsehood, or that of truth and enlightened rational and 
moral conviction. If of the former, it must pass away; if of 
the latter, Protestantism may and will rejoice in it. A new 
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Rome, like a restored Israel, will be a source of blessing to the 
world. 

The last ten years have seen the death of the temporal Papacy. 
Will the next ten see that of the central Moslem sovereignty ? 
If so, Mohammedanism, like Romanism, will have to depend 
entirely upon its moral power for continued existence and prop- 
agation. With the amount of that kind of resources at com- 
mand, what are their prospects ? 
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[ Continued from our last. } 
According to the preceding view of the Gospels, each contains 
all the same truths, but yet in this unity of doctrine there is also 
1 This fragment is the beginning of what was to have been the leader for 


the present number of Tok SOUTHERN Review. We give it just as it was 
left, being complete as far as it goes.—Ep. 
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a very great diversity. This diversity or contrariety (so often 
mistaken for blundering contradiction,) arises, as we have seen, 
from the special design of each Evangelist, to select from the 
material for a life of Christ as much as, when-properly arranged, 
is necessary to give prominence and a pervading presence, to one 
aspect of his manifold character. It was the avowed design of 
John to do this in regard to the proper and absolute divinity of 
Christ. Yet, strange to say, it is from his Gospel, that Arians, 
Socinians, and sceptics, have drawn, as they imagine, their 
strongest objections against the very doctrine it was written to 
set forth and establish. Professing Christians have, in like 
manner, found passages in the fourth Gospel, which appear to 
them to militate against such a view. To answer these objec- 
tions, whether from friend or foe, is the purpose of this paper ; 
and we shall consider the passages, thus used, in the order in 
which they stand in the Gospel itself. 


THE Suspsect oF Baptism. 


If the usual interpretation of John iii. 5 be correct, then it 
must be admitted that it militates against the above view of 
John’s Gospel. For, according to this interpretation, Christ 
lays greater stress, in the fourth Gospel, on the necessity of bap- 
tism to salvation, than he does in any other Gospel ; or, indeed, 
in any other portion of the New Testament. We may well ask, 
Is this the eternal Son of God, the uncreated Creator of all 
things, who is thus, in the most advanced and spiritual of all the 
Gospels, still dwelling on ‘the principles of the doctrine of 
Christ’, and ‘ laying again the foundation . . . of the doctrine 
of baptism’? (Heb. vi. 1, 2.) Is this the Son of God, of one 
substance and one glory with the Father, who teaches the abso- 
lute necessity of baptism in order to the salvation of souls? Or 
is it his teaching misunderstood and misinterpreted, by believers 
in the magic of baptismal regeneration? For our part, we 
are convinced that John iii. 5 does not refer to baptism at all, 
except in the imagination of men. How then, it may be asked, 
has it happened that all churchmen, from the earliest ages of the 
Church down to the Reformation, have understood these words 
as referring to Christian baptism? Were they all mistaken ? 
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It is a hasty and superficial thought, as it appears to us, that 
the weight of authority is overwhelming in favor of this opinion, 
that our Saviour set forth, in his conversation with Nicodemus, 
the place and importance of baptism in the Christian system. 
This would be so if the question of authority were to be deter- 
mined by numbers; but to cownt authorities is one thing, and to 
weigh them is quite another. All the world, for instance, for 
thousands of years, believed that the earth is the fixed centre of 
the universe, around which the sun, moon, and stars revolve. 
But this belief, however plausible and however universal, was 
not worth much, because it was not the result of thought and ex- 
amination. Indeed, all the millions by whom it was adopted, 
had not bestowed upon it the one-millionth part of the attention 
and scrutinizing thought which was given to it by Nicholas 
Copernicus — the only man by whom it was rejected. His 
opinion was, therefore, entitled to greater weight as authority, 
than that of all the rest of the world in all preceding ages; and 
this all men have confessed, by discarding the universal opinion 
of the past in favor of the opposite view introduced by him. 

Between the above case, and the universal prevalence of the 
opinion respecting the true place of baptism, according to 
Christ’s teaching, the analogy appears to be perfect. In order 
to see this, it will be necessary only to consider the origin of the 
commonly-received interpretation of John iii. 5, and the causes 
of its prevalence among men, until it was called in question by 
one great man, who has since been followed by a host of illus- 
trious thinkers and students of the Bible. Their numbers are 
still small, when compared with those who adhere to the old 
opinion ; but they are the only men, as it seems to us, who have 
given their thoughts to the subject, and whose arguments appear 
to be absolutely conclusive to our mind. Even more conclusive 
indeed, if possible, than those in favor of the heliocentric theory 
of the world. We cannot stop, in this place, to give the argu- 
ments by which so many real thinkers have been compelled to 
reject the notion, hoary with the frost of ages though it be, that 
Christ, in John iii. 5, insisted on the necessity of baptism as a 
condition of salvation, because this would swell this branch of 
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our general topic beyond all due proportion. It deserves, and it 
shall receive (God willing), a separate discussion in the pages of 
our Review. ' Mr. Ryle, in his admirable ‘ Expository Thoughts 
on the Gospel of John’, has given six of the arguments here 
referred to; and if anything could add to their lustre and con- 
vincing force, it is the futile attempt of Dr. Schaff to refute them. 
We shall barely add, in passing, the names of a few of those by 
whom the new opinion has been adopted, and, as it appears to us, 
forever demonstrated. 

They are as follows:—Calvin, Zwingle, Bullinger, Gaultier, 
Archbishop Whitgift, Bishop Prideaux, Whitaker, 'Tulke, Poole, 
Gill, Cartwright, Grotius, Cocceius, Gomarus, Piscator, Rivetus, 
Charrier, Witsius, Mastricht, Turretin, Lampe, Burkitt, Adam 
Clarke, Wickliffe, Daillé, and Pareus. Distinguished names all, 
and many of them illustrious, including in one constellation 
some of the greatest luminaries of Calvinism and Arminianism, 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and Methodists. When Calvin 
and Clarke, Grotius and Cocceius, unite in one and the same 
opinion, have we not good reason to thank God for such testi- 
mony, coming as it does from the most opposite quarters, or 
schools in theology, to the divine spirituality of John’s Gospel, 
as over against the high-church sacramentarian view of the dark 
ages ? 

If we examine the arguments of Calvin and his followers, 
especially those of Lampe in his Dissertations, and of Charrier, 
they appear absolutely unanswerable. If, on the other hand, we 
consider the arguments in favor of the current view of John iii. 5, 
we find that they are all reduced to one, the authority of the 
fathers (or the infants) of the Church, and their servile followers. 
We find, in one word, that the current view of John iii. 5, has 
sprung up and flourished, like all the erroneous tenets of Rom- 
anism, from the corrupt and all-corrupting principles of human 
nature. That such is the origin of Romish errors, has been 
most ably shown by Archbishop Whately ; and that such is the 
source of the particular error in question, which still cleaves to 
the Church of Rome, may be shown by a reference to its history. 
It is often the best way to refute an error, says Lord Coke, to 
trace it to its origin or source; a method which, in passing, we 
shall apply to the current view of John iii. 5. 
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The doctrine we oppose, as a false interpretation of said 
passage, had its origin in the primitive Church, before the 
Gospel of St. John was written. Its origin was purely human, 
and its nature is worthy of its origin. It is found in the Pastor 
by Hermas; which, says Wall in his History of Infant Baptism, 
was written before St. John’s Gospel. 
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All students of Homer may be divided into two great parties, 
_ or rather camps. Their controversies are so vigorous and 
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passionate that they amount often almost to battles. On the 
one side are those who deny that a real Homer ever lived; who 
regard Homer as the merely mythical representative of innumer- 
able bards, some of whose separate songs or ballads were handed 
down from generation to generation, and were, at last, pos- 
sibly —for scepticism has gone so far — not much earlier than 
the time of Plato, combined, not without interpolations and 
omissions, into that Iliad and Odyssey with which the whole 
civilized world is so familiar. On the other hand are those who 
attribute both the Iliad and the Odyssey to one and the same 
author, and who believe that they were composed some nine 
hundred years or more before the Christian era. 

The sceptics belong, naturally enough, to Germany; for 
indeed it may be said that, in almost every department of 
learning, German scholars cannot ‘see the wood for the trees’. 
It seems impossible to set a German scholar a task too hard for 
his patience ; and the enormous mass of information accumulated 
in the notes of any really good German edition of a classic 
author, seems little short of miraculous. But it is not too much 
to say that this gigantic, and at the same time microscopic, 
industry is almost thrown away, because it is so very often entirely 
devoid of method. It consists of innumerable parts, which too 
seldom manage to make up a whole. It seems to have no sense 
of due proportion, and lavishes as much labor upon an accent or 
a letter as upon a poem ora philosophy. It is surely obvious 
that in all great literary works, even in our own language and 
by our own contemporaries, there are very serious inequalities of 
execution. Compare, for instance, ‘ Paradise Regained’ with 
‘Paradise Lost’; and, putting aside inequality, note the mere 
differences between one poem and another of any well-known 
author. Compare, for instance, Tennyson’s ‘ Lotos Eaters’ with 
‘In Memoriam’. Now a German scholar would make a list of 
all the principal words which occurred in any particular poem ; 
he would notice how frequently any one or more of them 
occurred ; he would give you, in fact, a concordance of the poem, 
with an index of phrases and characteristic grammatical con- 
structions; and everybody can see how useful this kind of work 
is. When he came to examine another poem professing to be 
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by the same author, he would go through a similar process ; but 
he would probably observe that, in the second poem, some word, 
or phrase, or construction, occurred which was not to be found 
in the first. This circumstance would cause him acute anguish, 
and he would immediately suspect an interpolation. In the 
case of a contemporary author, this relief would, of course, be 
denied him; but in the case of such literary treasures as the 
Homeric Poems, or the New Testament, his minute scepticism 
would have free course. He would deal with the contents of a 
book as he would deal with its mere words and form. Thus, 
for instance, if in one book of the Iliad, Zeus made a promise 
which he forgot to perform; especially if his imperious wife 
Hera tricked him into some kind of compromise which, later 
on, he wriggled out of—just as if common mortals do not fre- 
quently wriggle out of agreements similarly obtained —a Ger- 
man critic would immediately suspect ‘another hand’; he would 
say, ‘Here are two Homers, clumsily pieced together!’ By 
criticism of this kind the Iliad alone has been broken up into 
some sixteen or eighteen separate ballads, composed by unknown 
authors, and united into one whole by an unknown editor ; 
moreover, both composed and edited at an unknown period. 
Of course, this German criticism has its disciples among English 
scholars; and one of the latest English editors of the Iliad, Mr. 
F, A. Paley, has contrived, in his Introduction and Preface, to 
reduce the German scepticism to sheer absurdity. 

Possibly our English scholars, when editing great works, may 
be a little too sparing of minute criticism. Indeed, Mr. Paley’s 
own notes seem to us exceedingly meagre. But, as a rule, 
English scholars have a very high appreciation of the general 
spirit and purpose of the whole. They estimate an author by 
standards of common life, far more than by the minute rules of 
scholastic pedantry. When they begin to deal with any book, 
they take for granted that it actually exists; and they try to 
account for inequalities, omissions, needless repetitions, incon- 
sistencies, and the like, by the ordinary infirmities of human 
nature. It never seems to occur to them that they are, first of 
all, to construct a perfect poem of their own on the same subject, 
and to reject from the poem that they may be editing whatever 
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may be inconsistent with their own ideal. Accordingly, in 
dealing with the Homeric poems, they find, to begin with, the 
Odyssey : an indisputable whole, which even the hardiest scep- 
ticism can scarcely break up into plausibly independent ballads. , 
Believing themselves, therefore, to be in possession of one long 
poem, camposed probably some eight hundred years at least 
before the Christian era, the existence of a second long poem, to 
say nothing of the fact that they have it in their hands, is no 
longer theoretically impossible. They ‘can perceive inequalities 
and inconsistencies here and there; but only such as are easily 
accounted for by the extreme antiquity of the poems, and the 
conditions under which they were produced. But it is not the 
object of this paper even to enter upon any real examination of 
this dispute. We must content ourselves with saying that we do 
not belong to the camp of the sceptics. We should scarcely go 
so far in this direction as Mr.Grote;' and Mr. Grote, as compared 
with Mr. Paley, is eminently conservative. We should far 
rather take our place by the side of Mr. Gladstone, and (among 
recent editors of the Homeric poems) Mr. Henry Hayman, late 
head-master of Rugby, whose edition of the Odyssey, so far as it 
has yet advanced, is enriched by introductions in which he 
entirely demolishes one after another of Mr. Paley’s arguments. 
After all that has been written—and the opinion of the best 
critics seems swinging back to this conclusion—there is in our 
judgment no sufficient reason to doubt that both the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, substantially as we have them now, were written 
by one and the same poet, and were originally composed about 
nine hundred years before the Christian era. 

But it is not very easy vividly to realize what nine hundred 
years before the Christian era means. It might be perhaps 
enough to say that at that remote period even the United States 
of America had no existence ; a fact which alone would be almost 
sufficient to reduce the whole universe to a blank. But we must 
go far beyond even these republican institutions, which were at 
once the glory and the ruin of historical Greece. In the heroic 
age, when any mischievous demagogue, like Thersites, thought 
proper to express his entirely worthless opinion about Agamem- 


1 History of Grecce, Part I., chap. xxi. 
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non, king of men, Odysseus at once reduced him to silence, and 
to an approximate estimate of his own merits, by heavy blows 
from his sceptre. But when the Homeric poems were written, 
they were—not written at all. They were spoken; learned by 
heart; handed down by rhapsodes, or public reciters, for three 
or four hundred years before, for any ordinary purpose, the art 
of writing was known. The Greeks are a people by themselves. 
Their intellectual power has never been excelled, and it seems to 
have been almost perfect from the very beginning: born, like the 
Athene of their own legends, full-armed from the head of Zeus. 
The Homeric poems are, in their way, as perfect as the dialogues 
of Plato; and in studying and criticizing them, the marvel is 
that it is possible to apply to them the same canons and standards 
which we apply to Sophocles, or to Virgil, or to Dante, or 
to Milton. In the literature of other peoples, who expects per- 
fection in early: ballads? Who would look for a consistent plot 
and absolute accuracy of details in poems produced three or four 
hundred years before the art of writing? People in that stage 
of civilization, except among the Greeks, were, for the most part, 
painted savages, with no records of the past and no aspirations 
for the future ; with no well-built cities, no settled forms of gov- 
ernment, no ships or commerce, no common interests or combi- 
nations of any kind for any unselfish or heroic end. Instead of 
expecting to find in the Homeric poems a perfection of mere 
detail—in respect of which they sometimes, though very seldom, 
disappoint us—the attitude of rational criticism is rather one of 
unutterable amazement at a miracle of intellectual brilliance. 
Up to this very hour, what have some of the mightiest nations in 
the world produced that could for a moment be compared with 
the Iliad or the Odyssey? What remains have we of any liter- 
ature of Babylon, for instance, or of Egypt? A hierogylphic 
alphabet is itself a sure token of barbarism. Even the vaunted 
treasures of Sanscrit wisdom are remarkable chiefly because em- 
bedded in a mass of what is commonplace, unintelligible, or even 
ridiculous. Nay, what poems are there in Roman, or Italian, or 
English, or German literature, down to the present day, which 
can pretend even to equal these marvellous productions, which 
have come down to us from the early Greek intellect over very 
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nearly three thousand years? We can count almost on the 
fingers of one hand, the rivals of Homer through all the ages. 
Take away Virgil, and Dante, and Goethe, and Shakspeare, and 
Milton, and what rival is left who would even dare to present 
himself as a competitor with this marvellous poet? Those 
students, therefore, who wish really to appreciate the grandeur 
and beauty of the Homeric poems will do well, until they have 
made themselves thoroughly familiar with the Iliad and Odyssey, 
to put out of their minds even the memory of that disinte- 
grating and desecrating scepticism which threatened to rob us of 
the great seer and prophet and inspired bard, who reveals to us 
in matchless verse the secrets of the remote foretime of pre- 
historic Grecian life. 

It was a time when the gods and goddesses were the frequent 
visitors of men, were guests in their houses, fought in their 
battles, mingled with them in love. All nature was alive, and 
was at once divine and human. You might see a god’s face 
smiling among the ripples of every stream; you might hear 
some heavenly voice whispering among the leaves of every tree. 
To us, all this is poetic fancy, the personification of nature and 
the powers of nature: it is hard for us to believe that to the 
Homeric Greek it was plain fact. Laughter-loving Aphrodite 
and Anchises were equally real, Peleus and silver-footed Thetis. 
The sun was the living Helios, yoking real steeds to his fiery 
car in the early morning; driving them all day long through 
mid-heaven ; gazing with delight, as he passed by, on his sacred 
herds of cattle; spying out all the secrets of gods and men. 
Likely enough, there may have been for this Homeric mythology 
some symbolical original—some adoration of the most conspicuous 
natural objects and the most mysterious forces of the world —in 
the religion of that primeval race, which, long before the time 
of our earliest historical records, had separated into families, 
taking possession of widely distant regions of the earth, and each 
developing according to its own separate genius and surrounding 
circumstances. The students, especially, of Sanscrit mythology 
imagine that they discover in the Homeric poems a mythical 
representation of dawn, and day, and night, and the changes of 
the seasons, and the mysteries of life and death. In like manner 
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the Alexandrine expounders of Homer believed that they found 
in his poems a system of morals, a mystical representation of 
the highest good, and of those delusive temptations by which 
the elect soul is beguiled to despoil itself of its true glory. 
In this manner, for instance, Hypatia, in Mr. Kingsley’s story, 
expounds the parting of Hector and Andromache in the sixth 
book of the Iliad: and these few sentences from Kingsley’s 
‘Hypatia’ may well illustrate this spiritualizing process, partly 
because everybody is familiar with the book, but chiefly because 
his picture of this side of Alexandrine life and thought is as 
accurate as it is artistic: 

‘Such,’ says Hypatia, ‘is the myth. Do you fancy that in 
it Homer meant to hand down to the admiration of the ages such 
earthly commonplaces as a mother’s brute affection and the 
terrors of an infant? Surely the deeper insight of the philo- 
sopher may be allowed, without the reproach of fancifulness, to 
see in it the adumbration of some deeper mystery. The elect 
soul, for instance — is not its name Astyanax, king of the city ; 
by the fact of its ethereal parentage the leader and lord of all 
around it, though it knows it not? A child as yet, it lies upon 
the fragrant bosom of its mother Nature, the nurse and yet the 
enemy of man —Andromache, as the poet well names her, 
because she fights with that being, when grown to man’s estate, 
whom when a child she nourished. Fair is she, yet unwise ; 
pampering us, after the fashion of mothers, with weak indulg- 
ences; fearing to send us forth into the great realities of specu- 
lation, there to forget her in the pursuit of glory, she would 
have us while away our prime within the harem, and play forever 
round her knees. And has not the elect soul a father, too, whom 
it knows not? Hector, he who is without — unconfined, un- 
conditioned by Nature, yet its husband ?—the all-pervading 
plastic Soul, informing, organizing, whom men call Zeus the 
lawgiver, Aither the fire, Osiris the life-giver; whom here the 
poet has set forth as the defender of the mystic city, the defender 
of harmony and order and beauty throughout the universe? 
Apart sits his great father—Priam, the first of existences, father 
of many sons, the Absolute Reason; unseen, tremendous, im- 
movable, in distant glory ; yet himself amenable to that abysmal 
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unity which Homer calls Fate, the source of all which is, yet in 
itself nothing, without predicate, unnameable ’. 

It is hard to say which of these modes of interpreting Homer 
is the most unreal and extravagant. It may be taken as abso- 
Jutely certain that that ancient bard knew nothing at all of 
‘absolute reason’ and ‘abysmal unities’, These subtle abstrac- 
tions include a history of speculation in which such minds as 
those of Plato and Aristotle are the chief actors. These ethical 
and philosophical caricatures of the Homeric poems are really not 
less absurd than would be a picture of Achilleus killing Hector 
with a six-chambered revolver ; and it is, if possible, even more 
unreal still to imagine Homer expounding a religion of Nature, 
w rather translating a treatise on astronomy and heat into an 
epic of the Trojan War. It is clear that Homer related the 
exploits of the gods with the very same credulity and good faith 
with which he sang of the wrath of Achilleus or the patience 
and fidelity of Penelope. 

But, unfortunately, in the deeline of classical education, it is no 
longer safe to take it for granted that general readers know even 
the outline of the Homeric poems. The best known of them, 
the Iliad, begins after nine years of the siege of Troy, and 
plunges into the very middle of the story as if already we knew 
all about it; and, indeed, for the full appreciation of the Iliad, 
it is very much better for us to follow by the path into which 
the genius of the poet leads us.. He tells, not the whole story of 
the war, with which those who listen to his verses are already 
familiar, but only that small part of it which was determined 
by the wrath of Achilleus. We should not fail, however, to 
remember that the war itself had begun with the carrying off of 
Helen, the wife of Menelaus, from Sparta, by Alexander or 
Paris, one of the sons of Priam, King of Troy. This outrage 
roused all Greece to arms. Menelaus secured the assistance of 
his brother Agamemnon, King of Argos and Mycenae. These 
brothers were the sons of Atreus, of the great house of Pelops; 
and they gathered together a large company of kings and chiefs, 
with their people, to avenge the wrong that Menelaus had sus- 
tained. For not only had Paris taken away Menelaus’s wife by 
force, but also filled his ships with the treasures of that house 
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where, with too reckless a confidence, he had been entertained as 
a guest. The Trojans, also, when they came to understand their 
danger, had summoned to their aid allies from neighboring 
tribes, chief among whom were Sarpedon, son of Zeus himself, 
who led the Lykian troops, and A®neas, commander of the 
Dardamians, whose mother was Aphrodite. 

The war, when the Iliad opens, had already continued for 
nine years, not including the long years of preparation: and in 
one of the forays of the Greeks, Agamemnon had taken captive 
the maiden daughter of Chryses, a priest of Apollo. The father 
himself came as a suppliant to the Grecian camp, bearing in his 
hands Apollo’s wreath, and offering an almost boundless ransom. 
Agamemnon drove him away with insults, threatening that jit 
should be his death if he should be found loitering around the 
ships; for the galleys of the Greeks, when they reached the Trojan 
coast, had been drawn up on the shore, and the tents, or, as Mr. 
Worsley translates it, the huts of the warriors and their followers 
were pitched around them. Lord Derby’s translation, however, 
is here more vigorous than Mr. Worsley’s : 

He said: the old man trembled, and obeyed ; 
Beside the many-dashing ocean’s shore 
Silent he pass’d ; and all apart, he pray’d 
To great Apollo, fair Latona’s son: 

‘ Hear me, God of the silver bow! whose care 
Chrysa surrounds, and Cilla’s lovely vale ; 
Whose sov’reign sway o’er Tenedos extends ; 
O Sminutheus, hear! If e’er my offered gifts 
Found favor in thy sight ; if e’er to thee 
I burn’d the fat of bulls and choicest goats, 
Grant me this boon — upon the Grecian host 
Let thine unerring darts avenge my tears’. 

Thus as he pray’d, his prayer Apollo heard. 
Along Olympus’ heights he pass’d; his heart 
Burning with wrath ; behind his shoulders hung 
His bow, and ample quiver; at his back 
Rattled the fateful arrows as he moved ; 

Like the night-cloud he pass’d ; and from afar 
He bent against the ships, and sped the bolt; 

And fierce and deadly twang’d the silver bow. 
First on the mules and dogs, on man tbe last, 


Was pour’d the arrowy storm ; and through the camp, 
Constant and num’rous, blazed the fun’ral fires. 


For nine days the arrows of Apollo were dealing death 
throughout the Grecian host; till it seemed as if nothing were 
left to them but to betake them to their ships, and leave glory 
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and Helen behind them forever. But the goddess Hera inspired 
Achilleus to call the Greeks to council, that they might ascertain, 
if possible, for what neglect or crime the wrath of Apollo had 
waxed so hot against them.- Their great prophet Kalchas, after 
exacting from Achilleus a promise of protection, explained to 
the assembled host the cause of Apollo’s anger. Agamemnon 
was bitterly enraged ; he consented, that he might save the army 
from destruction, to restore Chryseis to her father, but threatened 
that he would take away, in compensation, even from Achilleus 
himself, his prize, the fair Briseis. Achilleus chafed with rage 
on hearing this threat, and was only restrained by Athene from 
falling upon Agamemnon with his sword. Not even the wise 
counsel of the goddess could restrain his tongue. The following 
lines are from the spirited translation of Pope. And _ here 
we may remark, parenthetically, that the translators of Homer 
adopt no uniform plan of rendering the Greek names into 
English: Zeus and Jove or Jupiter; Here or Hera and Juno; 
Athene and Minerva; Poseidon and Neptune; Ares and Mars; 
Hephaestus and Vulcan; Aphrodite and Venus—are different 
names for the same persons. 


To her Pelides: ‘ With regardful ear, 
’Tis just, O goddess! I thy dictates hear. 
Hard as it is, my vengeance I suppress : 
Those who révere the gods, the gods will bless’. 
He said, observant of the blue-eyed maid ; 
Then in the sheath return’d the shining blade. 
The goddess swift to high Olympus flies, 
And joins the sacred senate of the skies. 

Nor yet the rage his boiling breast forsook, 
Which thus redoubling on Atrides broke : 
‘O Monster! mix’d of insolence and fear, 
Thow dog in forehead, but in heart a deer! 
When wert thou known in ambush’d fights to dare, 
Or nobly face the horrid front of war? 
’Tis ours, the chance of fighting fields to try, 
Thine to look on, and bid the valiant die. 
So much ’tis safer through the camp to go, 
And rob a subject, than despoil a foe. 
Scourge of thy people, violent and base ! 
Sent in Jove’s anger on a slavish race, 
Who, lost to sense of generous freedom past, 
Are tam’d to wrongs, or this had been thy last. 
Now, by this sacred sceptre hear me swear, 
Which never more shall leaves or blossoms bear ; 
Which, severed from the trunk (as I from thee) 
On the bare mountains left its parent tree ; 
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This sceptre, form’d by temper’d steel to prove, 
An ensign of the delegates of Jove, 
From whom the pow’r of laws and justice springs ; 
(Tremendous oath ! inviolate to kings :) 
By this I swear, when bleeding Greece again 
Shall call Achilles, she shall call in vain. 
When, flush’d with slaughter, Hector comes to spread 
The purpied shore with mountains of the dead, 
Then shalt thou mourn th’ affront thy madness gave, 
Forced to deplore, when impotent to save; 
Then rage in bitterness of soul, to know 
This act has made the bravest Greek thy foe’. 
He spoke ; and furious hurl’d against the ground 
His sceptre starr’d with golden studs around; 
Then sternly silent sat. With like disdain, 
The raging king return’d his frowns again. 


This, then, was the wrath of Achilleus. Agamemnon sent 
his heralds and took away Briseis, as he had threatened ; and 
then Achilleus, wandering and weeping by the shore of the sea, 
implores his mother, the silver-footed Thetis, to use her influence 
with Zeus that he may be avenged on Agamemnon and the 
Greeks. Thetis answers his prayer, and Zeus gives her, not only 
his promise, but his nod, that it shall be as she desires. And here 
we have an insight into the domestic life of the Homeric 
heaven; which, besides being in itself entertaining, may, perhaps, 
help us to realize the childlike simplicity of belief to which the 
Homeric poems addressed themselves. It was impossible for 
Thetis to have an immediate interview with Zeus, for he and all 
the gods had left Olympus for twelve days’ feasting with the 
blameless Aithiopians : 


On the twelfth sunrise the gods’ train entire 
Back to Olympus, led by Zeus, repair, 
And Thetis, mindful of her son’s desire, 
Sprang from the wave, and mounting the great air, 
Flew to the ridged Olympus, and found there 
Far-voiced Kronion on the topmost crest 
Sitting apart from all; and she came near, 
And with her right hand took his beard, and pressed 
Low with her ieft his knees, and the great sire addressed : 


‘Zeus, Father, hear me and my wish fulfil, 
If ever, if at all, good help I gave 
By word or work, when others meant thee ill : 
Honor my child, and from reproach him save, 
Singled from all men for an earlier grave, 
Yet now by Agamemnon in despite 
Reft of the guerdon of his courage brave. 
Avenge him thou: make Troy prevail in fight, 
Till the Achaians rue it, and my son requite’. 
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Thus she entreated ; but the cloud-wrapt sire 
Paused answerless Jong time; and Thetis still 
Grew where she clung, still pressing her desire. 
‘Grant me thy nod, or even deny my will, 
Why not? and school me to this utmost ill — 
How that no god is so contemned as I’. 
But he: ‘Sad work this on Olympus hill, 
If for thy sake queen Hera I defy, 
And she arise and taunt me, when the gods are by. 


‘For on her tongue this scandal night and day 
Burns, that I help the Trojans in the fight. 
Yet now. ere she take knowledge, go thy way, 

And I thy matter will perform aright. 

Yea, to confirm the promise, in thy sight 
I nod my head: for mightier sign than this 

None goeth from me in the heavenly height. 
What with a nod I sanction, that, I wis, 
Irrevocable stands, fails not, nor ends amiss’. 


Then did Kronion his dark brows incline ; 
Streamed from the king’s head the ambrosial hair ; 
Shook to its centre the great realm divine. 
Thus having planned, on diverse ways they fare, 
She to the main deep from the crystal air 
Of clear Olympus, Zeus to his own hall. 
And with one mind the gods before him there 
Rose up, nor durst await their Father’s call, 
But, ere he came, rose up, and in his front stood all. 


There he sat down, nor Hera’s eye beguiled, 
Who knew that with him had conspiring been 
Silver-foot Thetis, the old sea-god’s child. 
She then Kronion plied with angry spleen : 
‘Who of the gods hath now conspiring been 
With thee, false schemer? ’Tis thy joy for ever 
To hatch dark sentences alone, unseen, 
And from thy counsels thine own wife to sever ; 
Thou of thine own free will dost show them to me never’. 


And answer made the sire of gods and men : 
‘Hera, forbear ; hope not within thy heart 

Thus the whole current of my thoughts to ken. 
This were not easy, though my wife thou art. 
All that is fit will I myself impart, 

Nor god nor man shall know it before thee. 
But when [ list, from all the gods apart, 

Counsels to ponder, and my will decree, 

Ask not about such matters, nor too curious be’. 


And large-eyed Hera spake with darkling brow: 
‘This passes all, grim tyrant,—words like thesed 
When have I asked thee or enquired till now, 
Or when not left thee to consider at ease ? 
Now, much I fear me, thou art fain to please 
Silver-foot Thetis, the old sea-god’s child, 
Who came up early, clasped thee bv the knees, 
And, I not doubt it, thy consent beguiled 
To cut off many Achaians, and exalt her child’. 
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Fierce did the cloud-compeller Zeus reply : 
‘Shrew, thou art verily apt enough to guess; 
Yet not, through hovering on my privacy, 
Shalt thou succeed more, or be hated less, 
But feel the rather a yet worse distress. 
If so it is, it so seemed good to me. 
But sit thou silent, and thy fire suppress, 
Lest all the gods that in Olympus be 
Save not when I come near to lay rough hands on thee’. 


Meanwhile Achilleus remained in his own tent with Patroklos, 
surrounded by his Myrmidons ; and the Greeks had to carry on 
their war with the Trojans as best they might without his aid. 

The early books of the Iliad record their exploits, with their 
various but ever diminishing successes. It has been objected 
that these early books have really nothing to do with the wrath 
of Achilleus, and were probably a separate and independent 
ballad or series of ballads attached by some rhapsode, or editor, 
to an original Achilleis. But not to mention that this is a sheer 
conjecture at the best, of which we have not an atom of external 
corroboration, it seems to us in itself gratuitous and improbable. 
Even if these earlier portions of the Iliad spoiled to some 
extent the epic unity of the poem, our wonder should be that so 
early an age as Homer’s could have produced even the beginnings 
of epic poetry at all. But they are really very closely connected 
with the .original purpose, announced in the very first line, to 
sing of the wrath of Achilleus. Zeus had promised to glorify 
the son of Thetis by humbling the Greeks before the Trojans. 
In performing this promise, the great Lord of Olympus was 
fettered by all sorts of difficulties and complications. In spite 
of his supremacy, he could not venture entirely to disregard the 
opinion or the separate interests of the gods and goddesses. His 
own purpose wavered. Moreover, the desire of Achilleus was 
not simply that the Greeks should be smitten down by some 
superhuman power, but that they should be made to feel that 
their utmost valor and most strenuous effort were in vain 
without him. He was only the bravest of the brave; and to 
have represented the other heroes as mere cowards, whom, when 
Achilleus was absent, the Trojans could drive in panic to their 
ships in a single onset, would have been a defiance of all 
tradition. Both the wrath and the glory of Achilleus are far 
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more completely satisfied by the comparative slowness with 
which inevitable disaster humiliates and prostrates those who 
had offended him. We may regard these earlier books, then — 
from the second to the seventh, inclusive— which record the 
exploits of the Greeks in Achilleus’ absence, and which have an 
independent interest of their own, as an integral part of the 
original poem—a poem, we cannot too carefully remember, 
composed without the aid of writing; recited, not read; corrected 
and amended or enlarged by a poet who could revise his own 
work only as he found it engraved on the tablets of his memory. 
At any rate, nobody doubts that in these six books is contained 
some of the noblest poetry of the Iliad. Thus, in the third 
book, Alexander, stung by the reproaches of Hector, challenges 
Menelaus in single combat, and it is agreed on both sides that 
there shall be a solemn treaty, that whoever of the two shall 
conquer shall have Helen and all her wealth, and that the war 
shall be at an end. In the meantime, while all preparations for 
this single combat are being made, the armies on both sides hail 
with delight the promised peace. They veined their steeds in 
long ranks, dismounted from their chariots, and piled their arms. 


Iris to white-armed Helen now took wing, 
Like Paris’ sister, Helicaon’s bride, 
Fairest of all the daughters of the king, 
Laodice. And Helen she espied 
Weaving a two-fold purple robe, beside 
The great loom in the hall; therein she planned 
Labors of war, and sufferings far and wide 
For her sake undergone at Ares’ hand. 
And near her, with these words, did swift-foot Iris stand: 


*‘O come, dear bride, and see the works divine 
Of Trojans and Achaians, who of yore 
Tasted much toil, and drank the bitter wine 
Of strugglings in the. plain, contention sore. 
Now silently they sit, the conflict o’er, 
Propt on their shields, the tall spears planted nigh. 
Soon Alexander, in the space before, 
And Menclaus single combat try; 
And he that wins will gain thee for his wife thereby’. 


Thus having said, the goddess on her mind 

Poured a sweet memory of the former things, 
Husband, and native city, and parents kind. 

She in a moment round her shoulders flings 

Robe of white lawn, and from the threshold springs, 
Yearning and pale, with many a ‘tender tear. 

Also two women in her train she brings, 
The large-eyed Clymene and Aétlira fair, . 
And at the western gates right speedily they were. 
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There Priam, Panthous, Lampus, and their train, 
Thymoetes, Clytius, Hiketaon, sat, 

Ucalegon, Antenor, wise of brain, 
Hard by the gates, and council held thereat; 
Loosed by old age from war, but in debate 

Most admirable, and with the voice endued 
Of clear cicalas that in summer heat 

Thrill with a silver tune the shady wood. 

Such sat the Trojan elders, each in thoughtful mood. 


These seeing Helen at the tower arrive, 
One to another wingéd words addressed : 
Well may the Trojans and Achaians strive, 
And a long time bear sorrow and unrest, 
For such a woman, in her cause and quest, 
Who like immortal goddesses in face 
Appeareth; yet ’twere even thus far best 
In ships to send her back to her own place, 
Lest a long curse she leave to us and all our race. 


Then Priam called her: ‘Sit near me, dear child, 
And thy once husband, kindred, friends survey. 

Thee hold I guiltless, but the gods, less mild, 
Scourge me with war when I am old and gray. 
Now tell me this large warrior’s name, I pray, 

This so majestic in his port and mien; 
Others yet taller I behold to-day, 

But none till now sv beautiful, I ween, 

So estimable and grave, so king-like, have I seen’. 


Helen, divine of women, answering saith: 
‘Father, thy gray hairs speak with awful power. 
O that for dear life I had chosen death, 
When with thy son I left my bridal bower, 
My child and sweet companions! but the hour 
Passed, and I wail for ever! Thou dost see 
Lord Agamemnon, Atreus’ son, the flower 
Of kings, and a strong warrior. This is he 
That was my husband’s brother, unless I dream, ah me!’ 


She then points out to Priam, Odysseus ; and then — 


Aias beholding third, the old man said: 
‘Who is this other, far most tall and wide?’ 
Helen, divine of women, answering said: 
‘Aias, the tower of war; and on that side 
Stands, girt with captains, godlike in his pride, . 
Idomeneus of Crete. He oft of old 
Did in my husband’s home, our guest, abide. 
But now all other Achaians I behold, : 
All of them know right well, and can their names unfold. 


‘Only two captains can I nowhere see, 
Knight Castor, Pollux of the iron glove, 
Own brethren, of one-mother born with me. 
Came they not hither from the land we love? 
Or, if they sailed the briny deeps above, 
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Dare they not enter on the field with men, 

For taunts and insult, which my name doth move?’ 
She spake — but then kind earth, far from her ken, 
In Lacedaemon, held, their dear land, even then. 


We must, by no means, judge the Homeric Helen by what we 
read in the Tragedians, or in Virgil. Indeed, it may safely be 
affirmed that the Homeric women are an absolutely conclusive 
proof of the high antiquity of the Homeric poems. No such 
women are to be found in historical Greece. They are the fit 
companions of their husbands ; moreover, they are pure and true. 
No doubt, in the heroic wildness of those times, wives were often 
transferred from one husband to another. A princess, taken 
captive in war, had to submit to all the hard necessities of a 
captive’s life. But even in their captivity, women were not 
treated without respect; and in peace, a hero’s wife, such as 
Helen at Sparta, Penelope at Ithaca, Arete in the palace of 
Alcinous, held a position of dignity and freedom to which we 
find no parallel in history until we come down to the times of 
Christian chivalry. Moreover, excepting in the case of Priam, 
there is no trace of polygamy in the poems; and even concubinage 
—arising chiefly out of the captures of war—is in a form much 
less revolting than that which still exists on so large a scale in 
every great city of modern Christendom. The lamentation of 
Briseis over the dead body of Patroklos is sufficient evidence 
that her captivity had been embittered by no avoidable cruelties. 

All Homer’s women are drawn, not only with a skilful, but 
with a gracious hand, as of one who revered their womanhood 
and could scarcely bear to speak of their shame. . Thus even 
Agamemnon, when he tells Odysseus in Hades of the treachery 
of the murderous Clytaemnestra, is made to do honor to woman, 
even while he holds his wife accursed :— 


But she, by the foul sin she planned and wrought, 
On the mere name of woman eternal shame hath brought. 


And, again, a few lines earlier we find one of the very sweetest 
pictures of motherly tenderness. ‘The shade of his mother meets 
Odysseus in Hades. ‘Lo! my mother came’—QOdysseus is 
y , 
telling the story of his awful experiences to Alcinous—‘ and 
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She knew me, and winged words poured forth with many a sigh. 


‘My child, how cam’st thou under this dark gloom, 
Yet living? Hard it is for mortal eyes 

To view these realms, ere yet the stroke of doom 
Send them down sunless. In the midst there lies 
The great sea-river, scorning the emprise 

Of pilgrims. Cam’st thou from the Llian strife, 
Tost on the waves beneath tempestuous skies, 

And with thy friends bewailing a sad life, 

Nor to thy native isle hast sailed, nor seen thy wife?’ 


She ceasing, I made answer: ‘ Mother mine, 
*T was hard necessity that led me here 
To Hades, craving the response divine 
Of old Tiresias the Theban seer. 
Not yet Achaia’s realms have I come near, 
Nor on my native earth set foot, but still 
Have wandered in my woes this many a year 
Since first I sailed at Agamemnon’s will 
For Ilion horse-renowned, to work the Trojans ill. 


‘But say what doom destroyed thee, whether pain 
Of sickness, or the shafts of Artemis 
Silently falling in a sweet death-rain— 
And of my sire and son declare now this, 
If to mine honor they succeed, or miss 
Due sovereignty, and men usurp their right, 
And think me fall’n from old supremacies— . 
And if my wife dwell with my child, or slight 
The household, and hath wed some Argive, chief in might’. 


I ended, and the venerable shade 
Gave answer: ‘ Yea, within the house thy wife 

Bears yet a loyal soul and undismayed ; 
Natheless the nights and days her flower of life 
Waste slowly, with continual weepings rife— 

None hath as yet usurped thy regal right ; 
Telemachus inherits without strife 

Thy fields, and him the chieftains all invite 

To banquets that beseem his dignities aright. 


‘And leaving evermore the town unsought, 

Lone in his farm abideth still thy sire, 
Nor of rich coverlet nor couch takes thought. 

In winter he in ashes near the fire 

Sleeps with his servants, clothed in mean attire; 
Through summer and the golden harvesting 

Nought save a lair of leaves doth he require, 
Where for thy sake he lies down sorrowing, 
‘While grief a hard old age upon his bones doth bring. 


‘So have I also perished ere my time; 

~ I too, thy mother, by such fate was slain ; 

“Nor arrows of the Huntress-queen sublime, 
Silently falling in a sweet death-rain, 
My life invaded, nor the lingering pain 

Of sickness, that all strength drags to decay— 
But love, my child, that cuts the heart in twain, 

Thy love, thy dreaméd sweetness night and day, 

Made bitterness my bread, and reft my soul away’. 


6 
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But the picture of Helen is among the Homeric women 
Homer’s masterpiece. There is nothing to equal it in Greek 
poetry, whether epic or tragic. There is a tender grace in 
Nausicaa, a majestic passion in Andromache, a heroic loyalty in 
Penelope; but in Helen there is that moral perplexity, that 
subtle stain, we scarcely can tell whether in fact or thought, 
whether of guilt or shame, which give to her character a touch 
of what we understand by romance. Was she utterly guiltless, 
as Mr. Gladstone seems to believe? or was she a kind of heroic 
Magdalene, as Mr. Hayman suggests? Here is the marvellous 
power of the poet—so to enshroud her with a sort of divine 
mist that vulgar eyes can scarcely see what she is, except that 
she is a woman of almost celestial beauty, loathing all semblance 
of sin, yearning with unutterable tenderness of heartbroken love 
for the days that were no more. Or, as we see her again, 
restored to Menelaus and her Spartan home, filling her high 
place with a sweet and queenly dignity, but never forgetting who 
she was, nor how, for her sake, myriads of valiant souls of heroes 
had gone down to Hades. 

We have seen, already, how bitterly she reproaches herself as 
the cause of immeasurable woe to Priam and his people. But it 
may well be doubted whether the fault was hers. Hector himself 
seems to believe that she was forced away from her husband by 
the treacherous and effeminate Paris; while, on the other hand, 
looking inwards, she may have felt that there was a too admiring 
submission to a force which she could not indeed resist, but which 
she, at the hour of her trial, too insufficiently resented. But this 
inner conflict with self — not a mere battling with destiny — this 
feeling of personal responsibility, notwithstanding the divine 
illusions and craft of golden Aphrodite — meet us nowhere else 
in Greek poetry. No such character as that of the Homeric 
Helen could have been drawn by a poet of the age of Euripides. 
There is nothing of the kind in Virgil or any Roman poet. It 
seems an anticipation of a Christian ideal of the infinite 
significance of will, the divine worth of one’s own spirit, for the 
sake of which the loss of the very bodily life were a most cheap 
sacrifice. 

See how Helen loathes Paris when Aphrodite compels her to 
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his chamber, after that amorous goddess has saved him from the 
too triumphant Menelaus. She scorns his cowardice, she curses her 
own fate that she is in subjection to his will. Mark again her 
reverence for Priam, and her noble affection for Hector. Thus, 
for instance, in the sixth book of the Iliad, when Hector has 
been again urging to battle the vain, idle, luxurious, selfish, half- 
cowardly Paris — and Paris promises to follow him: 


He spake: but white-plumed Hector silent stood, 
And bitter musings in his own heart nursed. 
But Helen spake to him in tenderest mood: 
‘Brother of me the abominable, accurst ! 
Would that from heaven a sweeping storm had burst, 
And wrapt me away forever to the hills, 
In that day when my mother bore me first, 
Or, where the wave roars and the hurricane shrills, 
- Had in the deep waste drowned me, ere I bred these ills! 


‘ But since the gods ordained them, why not then 
Give me a husband better and more fit? 

That knew shame, and the burning tongues of men ? 
This hath not, will have never, a sound wit, 
And he will reap his folly. But now sit 

On this chair, O my brother, for our crime 
Hath most thy soul to ceaseless sorrow knit; 

And now with him I to such misery climb, 

Men shall make songs upon us in the after-time’. 


And yet again, over the dead body of Hector, the wailings 
even of Hecube and Andromache are almost commonplace beside 
those of Helen: 


On to the town they drove with wail and groan 
Their horses, and the mules the body drew 
In mournful state; nor was their coming known 
Of other man and woman fair to view, 
Till that Cassandra, bright with beauty’s hue, 
Ascending Ilion’s tower, her father dear 
In the car standing and the herald knew, 
And in the wain him stretched upon the bier ; 
And straight she shrieked aloud, and spoke for all to hear: 


‘Come, Trojan men and dames, your Hector see, 
If e’er when living and returned from fight 
Ye hailed him: for his country’s joy was he’. 
She spoke: nor in the town stayed living wight, 
Woman nor mar; for grief on all did smite. 
Beside the gate the funeral wain they found. 
First his dear wife and mother hoary white 
Sprang to the bier and plucked their locks discrowned, 
Embracing his loved head, while crowds stood wailing round. 
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And now all day e’en to the set of sun 
Before the gates their sorrow they had shed, 
But from the chariot’s seat the king begun : 
‘ Let the mules pass, ye soon shall mourn the dead 
To your content, when home he hath been led’. 
He spoke: they parted, and the wain passed on. 
The palace gained, they laid him on a bed, 
And set beside him singers of sweet tone 
Who chanted ; and the dames accordant made their moan. 


And first Andromache the wail outpoured, 
Holding the lifeless head she loved so dear : 
‘Fallen art thou in thy prime, my own sweet lord, 
And leavest me widow’d, and an infant mere 
Is that poor child that bless’d us, nor I fear 
Will he reach youth: for Troy will first be prey 
To spoilers, for that thou, her great o’erseer, 
Art dead, who wast our wives’ and children’s stay ; 
And soon in the smooth ships shall they be borne away, 


‘And with them I, and thou, my child, shalt go 
To lands where work unseemly thou must do, 
Task’d by an unkind master ; or some foe 
Shall hur] thee from the tower in open view 
In wrath for that his brother Hector slew, 
Or son or sire: for on our soil fell down 
By Hector’s hand full many of their crew ; 
For grim in battle was thy father’s frown; 
Wherefore the people now lament him through the town. 


‘Sad grief thou leav’st to them who gave thee breath, 
Hector, but most on me shall sorrow smite. 

Thou from thy bed didst stretch no hand in death, 
Nor saidst one precious word whereof I might 
Bethink me weeping, weeping, day and night ’. 
And third fair Helen led the way and cried: 

‘ Hector, of brethren dearest to my heart, 

For L in sooth am Alexander's bride, 
Who brought me hither, would I first had died. 

For ’tis the twentieth year of doom deferred 
Since Troyward from my fatherland I hied ; 

Yet never in those years mine ears have heard 

From thy most gracious lips one sharp accusing word. 


‘Nay if by other I haply were reviled, 
Brother or sister fair or brother’s bride, 
Or mother, (for the king was alway mild), 
Thou with kind words the same hast pacified, 
With gentle words and mien like summer-tide. 
Wherefore I mourn for thee, and mine own ill, 
Grieving at heart, for in Troy town so wide, 
Friend have I none, nor harborer of good will, 
But from my touch all shrink with deadly shuddering chill’. 


Every woman in the Homeric poems is drawn with a 
master’s, and with a loving hand; and in this alone we have a 
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proof of unity of authorship which, in our judgment, is abso- 
lutely conclusive. The patient loyalty of Penelope is half the 
theme of the Odyssey. She was the fit mate of Odysseus, so fertile 
in resources, and so brave. But what is peculiar to Homer is 
the exquisite tenderness of his women, which can only spring from 
freedom, and the recognition of a wife’s dignity, and that she is, 
if not the equal, at any rate, what is far better, the equivalent 
of her husband. Thus, after long doubts, Odysseus has by a 
sure sign convinced Penelope that her very husband he surely is. 


He ended, and were loosed her knees and heart, 
When she the tokens of her husband knew. 

Then from her eyelids the quick tears did start, 
And she ran to him from her place, and threw 
Her arms about his neck, and a warm dew 

Of kisses pour’d upon him, and thus spake: 
‘Frown not, Odysseus, thou art wise and true; 

But God gave sorrow and hath grudged to make 

Our path to old age sweet, nor will’d us to partake 


‘ Youth’s joys together. Yet forgive me this, 
Nor hate me that when first I saw thy brow 
I fell not on thy neck, and gave no kiss, 
Nor wept in thy dear arms as I weep now. 
For in my breast a bitter fear did bow 
My soul, and I lived shuddering day by day 
Lest a strange man come hither, and avow 
False things and steal my spirit and bewray 
My love—such guile men scheme to lead the pure astray. 


‘But now, since clearly thou unfoldest this, 
The secret of our couch, which none hath read 
Save only thee, and me, and Actoris, 
Whom my sire gave me when I first was wed, 
To guard the chamber of our bridal bed — 
Now I believe against mine own belief’. 
She ending, a desire of weeping bred 
Within him, and in tears the noble chief 
Clasped his true wife, exulting in their glorious grief. 


Sweet as to swimmers the dry land appears, 
Whose bark Poseidon in the angry sea 
Strikes with a tempest and in pieces tears, 
And a few swimmers from the white deep flee, 
Crusted with salt foam and with tremulous knee 
Spring to the shore exulting, even so | 
Sweet was her husband to Penelope. 
Nor from his neck could she at all let go 
Her white arms, nor forbid her thickening tears to flow. 


We must resist the temptation to quote the parting of Hector 
and Andromache; though here again we have that womanly 
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dignity, freedom, tenderness, which nowhere but in Homer do 
we find till we come to Christian poetry. Indeed here — and all 
through his translation — Pope, in spite of his genius and polish, . 
falls far below the simple purity, the tender majesty, of his 
original. 

Even these quotations are a very inadequate illustration of 
Homer’s marvellous power, and depth, and grace, in his portraits 
of women. But every one of his heroes stands out with equal 
clearness as a separate individuality ;— Odysseus, for instance, 
and Achilleus. And in the character of Achilleus, the tenderness 
of the hero, his impulsive generosity, his headlong affection, his 
superiority either to bribes or gifts, has been often forgotten. 
We accept Horace’s summary of his qualities too readily,— pas- 
sionate, inexorable, fierce, lawless, arrogant. And yet his fiery 
wrath against Agamemnon is instantly forgotten in his passionate 
grief for Patroclus. Nay, when Patroclus comes to tell him of 
the uttermost peril of the Grecian ships, and beg his permission 
to lead on the Myrmidons to their rescue, Achilleus addresses 
him with an almost motherly fondness: 


What makes Patroclus sad and sorrow-faced, 

Like girl that by her mother’s side runs on, 
And, pulling at her mantle, checks her haste, 
Looking with tearful eyes till that she be embraced ? 


Similes like these indicate an habitual tenderness of feeling, 
which is very far in advance of the domestic life of historical 
Greece. 

But we have not even skimmed the whole surface of these 
immortal poems. They are the fountain of those charming 
“ legends which have almost reconciled some poets—such as 
Schiller—to paganism. Here also we read of the Sirens, of 
Circe, of Calypso, of the Lotos-Eaters, of Sisyphus, Tantalus, 
the Cyclopes, and all those marvellous creations of the mytho- 
peic Greek genius, which have become the common property of 
all civilized men. And below the surface, we have in these 
poems a picture of the inner life of heroic Greece. It is the 
only picture of that life that we now possess. We find here an 
original from which the Greek character and political institutions, 
and domestic laws and customs, have developed in both directions 
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— for better, for worse. On the side of domestic life the devel- 
opment was an unmistakable corruption. On the side of 
political life—as people think — it was both better and worse. 
Despotism is the corruption of monarchy; anarchy is the corrup- 
tion of freedom. It may be plausibly argued that anarchy is 
the more fatal, for it has no court of appeal. 

How shall those people who have forgotten their Greek — or 
those more unfortunate people who have never learned — study 
Homer? Of course in translations. Pope’s Homer isa splendid 
poem, as much Pope as Homer, and holding so high a place in 
English literature that it will always be read. Nevertheless in 
many ways it is utterly misleading. Pope is satirical, antithetic, 
artificial, polished ; Homer is narrative, simple, diffuse, flowing. 
Homer revered woman; Pope regards her ‘charms’ and the 
like as a kind of saleable property, He lived in a mean age; 
an age which had seen womanhood: stripped bare of every 
spiritual adornment. He was himself the worst liar of whum 
the history of literature has any record. We may judge how fit 
he was—though he was unspeakably clever—to translate 
Homer. But they who do not read Pope’s Homer must be con- 
tent to be considered outside the circle of culture and refinement. 
Chapman and Cowper are more appreciative, but have incom- 
parably less genius. Of more recent translations, Lord Derby’s 
is everywhere popular, and is very sympathetic and spirited. It 
is one of many indirect proofs of the ‘use of learning Greek’. 
It may very safely be affirmed that English statesmanship, as 
represented by the illustrious leaders and rivals, Derby and Glad- 
stone, has derived altogether incalculable gain in refinement, 
breadth, humanity, and even practical tact, from familiarity with 
those great models of style, and those conspicuous examples of 
virtue and political sagacity, the record of which is to be found 
only in the literature of Greece and Rome. 

Mr. Worsley’s translation has very great merit; and the Spen- 
serian stanza, though somewhat too elaborate and stately for 
Homer’s simplicity, represents fairly his majesty. It is more 
suitable for the Odyssey than for the Iliad; and Worsley’s 
Odyssey, with great fidelity to the original, has a grace and 
sweetness—as some of our quotations have already shown— 
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which indicate no mean poetic power in the translator. He did 
not live to complete his version of the great epic of the wrath of 
Achilleus, and the last twelve books were rendered by Mr. Con- 
ington. They are more spirited than Worsley’s, though Mr. 
Conington adopts also the Spenserian stanza. 

But though the Homeric poems are brought by fairly adequate 
translations more easily than ever within the reach of ordinary 
English readers, we may be very sure that when Greek scholar- 
ship has been discarded as a cumbrous and obsolete fashion, even 
translations will become disused. There are signs also, already, 
only too abundant and unmistakable, that with the decay of 
broad and accurate classical scholarship in the last generation, 
and its almost total neglect in our ordinary schools, our own 
literature is rapidly deteriorating, both in refinement and dignity. 





Art. VI.—‘If any man will do his will, he shall know of the 
doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I speak of myself’. 
S. Joun vii. 17. 


When we consider the compass of the sacred Scriptures, 
constituting as they do one portable volume, and reflect how 
* large a portion of this little volume is occupied in mere history 
and prophecy, it would almost seem impossible to have com- 
pressed into the remaining space all the instructions necessary 
for us in our’ present state. Yet what is the condition of life, 
what the character of men, or what the frame of mind which is 
not here provided for most amply? ‘These instructions are not 
indeed ranged under separate heads, after the manner of men 


'The following sermon, by Rev. William Sparrow, D. D., of the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Va., was selected by the senior editor for publication in 
the Jan. No.of Tak SouTHERN REVIEW for 1878, before his illness.—S. B. H. 
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(and sufficient reasons can be assigned for this want of formal 
arrangement) ; yet, if in any moral exigency we will follow the ~ 
direction of the Saviour and search the Scriptures thoroughly, 
we shall not fail to get all necessary information: whether it be 
direction as to the course of our conduct, reproof for sin, warning 
against danger, encouragement in duty, or consolation under 
affliction ; in this spiritual treasury everything is provided. And 
there is a richness of provision truly astonishing. For instance, 
the impenitent are told, in language that might wake the very 
dead, that indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, are 
coming upon every soul of man that doeth evil; and, in accents 
tender and sweet as the songs of angels, the mourning penitent is 
directed to the Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the 
world ; whilst to him who, having tasted somewhat of the divine 
favor, hungers and thirsts after an increase of righteousness, 
Christ holds himself forth as the bread of life and the water of 
life, of which, whosoever will, may come and partake freely and 
abundantly. Now, in addition to these three general classes of 
men, and the three general kinds of spiritual want under which 
they labor, it would seem impossible to find or to conceive any 
other ; yet, in fact, there is another: the one provided for in our 
text. 

In the verses immediately preceding, we are told that about 
the midst of the feast of the passover, Jesus went up into the 
temple and taught. The nature of the doctrines which he taught, 
the air of supernatural authority with which he inculcated them, 
and the wisdom and knowledge which he evinced, though be- 
longing to so humble a rank in life, were such, that the Jews 
marvelled, the Evangelist informs us, saying, ‘ How knoweth this * 
man letters, having never learned?’ It would seem that these 
people were favorably impressed with what they heard ; that the 
truths which Jesus taught commended themselves so well to 
their consciences, they were disposed to receive them; but they 
had a difficulty, expressed in the words just repeated, which 
they would gladly have resolved. They were anxious to know 
whether Christ was indeed the Messiah, and they were disposed 
to believe it ; but there was an obstacle in the way : that once re-. 
moved, they were willing to submit. This seems to have been 
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the state of his hearers’ minds at this time; but whether it was 
or not, Christ appears to have taken it for granted, for wise pur- 
poses, and to have adapted his remarks to such a class of persons 
—men who would fain know whether the religion of Jesus be 
from God or not—a class of men evidently distinct from the 
three which I have mentioned. 

It may well be believed that there is no one in this house who 
has shut his eyes so obstinately against the light of truth, as to 
doubt the divine origin and authority of Christ’s religion. It 
would seem, indeed, too late a day for any but the wilfully 
ignorant — after Christianity has been so thoroughly scrutinized 
and canvassed, and has withstood the assaults of men and devils, 
avowed enemies and false friends, for so many centuries, coming 
forth from each fiery trial bearing more distinctly the impress 
of heaven’s seal—to doubt that. it comes from God. But 
though so very few, comparatively, are to be found anywhere 
amongst us, doubting that our holy religion is divine, there is a 
class of men, very considerable in numbers, who do doubt the 
reality of experimental religion. As a system of morals for the 
regulation of our conduct in all the relations of social life, it is 
felt and admitted to be founded in truth, and to be most beneficial 
in its tendency; and the respect and reverence towards the Deity 
which it inculcates in word and deed, are readily conceded to be 
right and proper; but when it comes to speak of the peculiar 
exercises of the renewed heart, of the self-loathing of true 
repentance, of earnest longings after God, of peace and joy in 
believing, and of the constraining love of Christ as a main 
principle of action, the natural mind revolts; these are things 
which it cannot realize; the whole appears to it as a mystic 
enthusiasm ; and, therefore, though perhaps the proposition has 
never been distinctly framed and uttered, even mentally —‘I dis- 
believe these things ’— there is a real scepticism cherished in the 
heart. But, on the other hand, there is often, at the same time, 
a consciousness that such feelings are not discordant to the 
general spirit of Christianity, and that they receive support from 
many passages of Scripture uaderstood in their most obvious and 
natural sense; so that there is a hesitancy in the mind, giving 
rise to a desire to be fully satisfied, to have all doubt removed. 
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Now, our text meets such persons at the very first starting of this 
desire in the breast, and proposes to take them by the hand and 
put them in a way of having all their scruples removed, and of 
obtaining in their own selves a witness and a testimony to these 
things. ‘Zf any man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine’, 
&c. The promise here is absolute and complete: he shall not 
merely be logically convinced, but he shall know by personal 
experience, and that without the possibility of failure or mistake. 
All that is requisite is, that he steadily pursue the course laid 
down for him: and what is that? Simply that he do God’s 
will; that he pursue that line of conduct which Scripture and 
common sense show must be the will of God, in relation to a 
man in such a state of mind. But this is a general statement — 
so general as to be misunderstood, perhaps, by some. It may 
not be unprofitable, therefore, to mention some of the 
particulars. 

The first thing, then, required of one who desires to know 
the truth of the things whereof we affirm, is, that he promptly 
and resolutely and entirely abandon the practice of all known sin. 
This is the most obvious meaning pf the direction to do the will 
of God, and commends itself to the judgment at once, as indis- 
pensable in a person searching after moral and religious truth. 
No man need expect an increase of light from above, if he do 
not live up to the light he already possesses. God does not 
bestow his favors to beabused. ‘ Whosoever hath, to him shall 
be given, and he shall have more abundance; but whosoever 
hath not, from him shall be taken away even that he hath’. 
This is the rule of the divine procedure, at once equitable and 
wise. Any other course would be almost tempting men to sin, 
and would be at variance with the direction to the disciples, not 
to give that which was holy unto the dogs, nor cast their pearls 
before swine. Though but one talent has been entrusted to us, 
we need expect no increase unless we diligently improve it ; and 
if we bury it in the earth, it will be taken from us and given to 
him that hath ten talents. But on other principles, we need not 
expect to arrive at truth, on the great question of experimental 
religion, if we continue to indulge in known sin. Our judgment 
is much under the influence of our moral feelings; if they, 
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therefore, be corrupt, our decision will most probably be erro- 
neous. We might as well set a bribed judge to try a case in 
equity, hoping for a correct award, as to propose to the judgment 
a question relating to experimental religion, while it is swayed 
by pampered lusts and passions. It must almost of necessity go 
wrong ; any other result is barely possible. But besides all this, 
can any one fancy he is sincere in his desire to know the cer- 
tainty of the doctrines of a peculiarly refined and spiritual 
morality, who does not obey the moral principles of the truth 
of which he is already thoroughly assured? The individual is 
insincere ; he may not know it, but he is trifling with his own 
soul, and with God. If he were in earnest, he would at once 
break off his sins by righteousness ; he would cease to do evil 
and learn to do well ; and exercise himself to keep a conscience 
void of offence towards God and towards men. We conclude, 
therefore, the first step of a sincere inquirer after truth to be, the 
abandonment of all known sin, and the performance of every 
known duty. By acting thus, he is pursuing the course laid 
down in our text — he is doing the will of God. 

The second step would be, to forsake all vicious connections. 
In a world inhabited by beings fallen from their uprightness, one 
and all, we cannot expect to be secluded entirely from more or less 
intercourse with the frivolous and unprincipled; and, in the 
necessary arrangements of life, we may be brought into very 
close contact with persons whose manners and habits are not such 
as we approve; but we need not, therefore, let them into our 
bosoms ; they need not be our chief companions and our favorite 
friends. Whilst we treat them with all the kindness due from 
man to man, we should take heed that there be no intimacy 
subsisting between them and us, so strict and close as to interfere 
with the freest exercise of a conscientious judgment. He gives 
but a poor account of himself who confesses that he would wish 
to amend, but that his companions will not let him. Why does he 
not cast off such companions, and follow the dictates of his 
conscience; or, if circumstances require that the intercourse 
continue, why is it not confined to the ordinary civilities of life? 
No man is called upon to surrender his principles and conduct 
_to be controlled and directed by another, to his manifest injury ; 
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if he do so, he is a fool, and does it at his own peril. Yet, alas! 
how many have ruined their souls by a compliance with the 
wishes of companions, whose characters they knew to be defec- 
tive in the most essential points. Very near to the kingdom of 
heaven, like the Scribe whom our Saviour commended, they 
never enter, because an irreligious associate stands in their way. 
They would gladly have him removed, and they would take 
measures to that end; but he has acquired such an influence over 
them that they dare not attempt it; they are afraid of his scoffs 
and ridicule, or perhaps they cannot live without his society. A 
person in this situation is truly to be pitied. What signifies 
the civil and religious liberty secured to him by law? He is 
under a bondage far worse than any the law can inflict or take 
away —a spiritual bondage — bondage which prevents him from 
acting his part as a moral agent, before whom eternal life and 
eternal death are set for his election. His bonds may be called 
the silken cords of friendship, but they drag him down to hell. 
If, therefore, he would save his soul alive, he must bust these 
bonds asunder and assert his independence. How deplorable 
the condition of him whose enjoyments depend so much upon 
another, that he cannot part with him at the call of conscience 
and of God! It is the truly noble characteristic of the good 
man, as described in Scripture, that he is satisfied from himself ; 
but all the satisfaction of the person we are speaking of is 
derived from abroad; he has no resources within himself, and, 
to procure enjoyment from his associates, he is ready to barter 
his peace of mind and the felicities of heaven. This must not 
be the character of him who is searching for religious truth. He 
must part cheerfully with his most intimate friend, if found to 
be an impediment; he must love neither father nor mother in 
comparison of the truth ; he must cheerfully sell all that he has 
to purchase this pearl of great price. And the same reasons 
which make it necessary he should break off all intimacy with 
those who, by their bad example, their contempt of religion, or 
their coldness and indifference towards it, would make it 
expedient for him to seek the society of the wise and good. 
Their conversation and example will strengthen his judgment, 
purify the moral taste, and fit the mind for the perception of 
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truth ; and even if they should afford him no possible benefit, 
he will be left at liberty to follow the convictions of his own 
mind, wheresoever they may lead him. But there is a sophistry 
on this subject, with which many delude their minds. Attempt 
to show to a person enslaved by another, as I have described, 
what a servile and wretched condition he is in, and he will 
promptly reply, as the Jews did to our Saviour, and with about 
as much truth, ‘I never was in bondage to any man, how sayest 
thou then I shall be made free? What I do is my own proper 
act; no one is accountable but myself’. ”Tis true, your act is 
your own, and your accountability also, though another may 
share that dread accountability with you; but are you not mis- 
taking a compliance with your evil passions, for genuine liberty 
of action? By his bad example and bad advice, your com- 
panion tempts you to that which is not right; you find it is 
pleasing to the corrupt propensities of your nature, and you 
follow on, all the while fancying yourself free and independent : 
but were you not checked in your course by conscience and the 
word of God? and is it not possible you might have followed 
the direction of. these salutary monitors, had not passion been 
countenanced and encouraged by the example and exhortation of 
others? When the mind is balanced between an evil propensity 
on the one hand, and a sense of duty on the other, a feather may 
turn the scale; he, therefore, that desires to attain truth and 
virtue, will not place himself in a situation where even a feather 
may be cast in the scale of error and sin. Taking it for granted, 
as well he may, that the doctrines of the Gospel are according 
to godliness and righteousness and purity, he will endeavor to 
keep his mind untrammelled by anything of a contrary nature ; 
that he may be left to follow truth wherever she may lead him, 
though it be to the holy of holies; and to submit to her decision, 
though she declare with the voice of thunder —‘ You must be 
born again’, 

A third part of the will of God, in relation to inquirers after 
the truth, is, that they search the Scriptures; and the propriety 
and necessity of so doing are obvious to every mind: it is as 
natural for him who seeks divine knowledge, to come to the 
Scriptures, as for him who wishes to see, to come to the light. 
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The Scriptures are the fountain of spiritual light, and what they 
make known to us can be learned in no other way; but we 
should mark the terms in which the direction is couched. The 
words are our Saviour’s own, and were selected as most suitable 
to his purpose. He bids us not merely read, but search the 
Scriptures. A superficial examination will not suffice: we must 
search for truth as one who is digging for hidden treasures ; it is 
too precious a metal to be found upon the surface. The maxim 
of a lettered heathen was, that God gives nothing to mortals 
without labor ; and as a general rule it is altogether true, in 
relation both to temporal and spiritual blessings. Sometimes, 
indeed, we find the God of Providence pouring unlooked-for 
treasures into the lap of the most indolent; and the God of 
grace meeting a persecuting Saul on the way to Damascus, and 
shedding spiritual light upon his reluctant mind. But these are 
exceptions ; the general rule is, to confer these blessings where 
means are diligently employed. Following out this principle, 
God has laid truth deep in the holy Scriptures, so that he alone 
who makes a thorough search need expect to find it and draw it 
forth. Here an important caution becomes necessary. Let no 
one suppose that truth, especially that truth of which I speak, 
relating to the heart and core of true religion, is textual—is to be 
gathered from solitary and isolated sentences of Holy Writ. 
Whilst it is all-important we should examine and weigh every 
sentence, and every word, and every letter if it were possible, this 
will not of itself give us a full impression of its truth. We must 
endeavor to view it as a whole—to comprehend the whole at a 
glance of the mind, and so to catch the reigning spirit of the 
religion which it teaches. To give an example of what I mean: 
St. Paul says many things in his epistles of the spiritual nature 
of Christ’s religion ; as, for instance, that it is pure, peaceable, 
gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, 
without partiality and without hypocrisy ; that it makes ‘a new 
creature’ of a man, when embraced in the love thereof ; and that 
it causes God to appear so lovely in his eyes, that he can approach 
him with the feelings of a son, and address him by the name of 
Abba, Father, his heartstrings thrilling with filial emotion. 
This alone might show that Christianity infinitely transcends 
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every other religion in spirituality, and that it is not merely a 
correct system of moral precepts and doctrinal opinions. But 
our conviction of this truth will be very much heightened if we 
look at the spirit of this religion as embodied in the character of 
St. Paul himself. Follow him throughout his whole career, 
from the day our Lord first met him, to the hour he was 
beheaded, as tradition states, in the neighborhood of Rome, for 
the testimony of Jesus. Mark the deep humility of his feelings, 
the noble elevation of his sentiments, the purity of his life, the 
yearning tenderness of his spirit, his burning zeal, his self- 
renouncing labors, his unshaken fortitude, his unwavering faith, 
his holy love to God and man, his desire to depart and be with 
Christ released from sin and sorrow, and his perfect willingness 
to remain so long as he can benefit a fellow-creature: put all this 
together, and much more that will suggest itself to your own 
minds, and say, does he not wear an unearthly mien? and say, 
must not the religion which made an ambitious and relentless 
persecutor so like an angel, be most spiritual, most divine in its 
nature and tendency, and effect a mighty change in those to whom 
it comes in power ? 

Another direction involved in our text, important to him who 
would know the truth of experimental religion, is, to be much in 
prayer. The necessity of this is as great as of any other means’ 
which has been specified ; but there is a difficulty here, not ex- 
isting in the previous cases: its importance cannot be so fully 
realized in the supposed stage of the mind’s progress, and there 
is a greater reluctance to engage in it. Yet surely nothing is 
more fully and plainly taught in Scripture, than that few 
blessings are dispensed to mankind, except in answer to prayer, 
In one case, after making large promises, Jehovah adds, ‘ Yet for 
this will I be inquired of by the house of Israel to do it for 
them’. The same is implied in every exhortation to prayer. 
For instance, that familiar but precious passage, ‘ Ask, and it 
shall be given unto you; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you’, evidently implies the converse, 
that a blessing need not be expected if it is not sought. Do we 
not believe that God interferes in the occurrences of life, and 
regulates the affairs of men? Are we not convinced that, by his 
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merciful interpositicn in answer to prayer, we are often preserved 
from danger and death? . Are there not some in this house whose 
personal experience testifies to this important truth? But it 
would seem to be a dictate of Nature herself. Place the most 
strenuous denier of a particular providence, in peril of his life ; 
Jet him be in danger, say, of sinking in the mighty waters, and 
ten to one but he will stretch forth his hands, and lift up the 
voice of prayer in Peter’s very words, ‘ Lord, save me!’ The 
truth of the remark has been verified in more cases than one; 
and whilst it has received in this way the reluctant testimony of 
infidels and irreligious men, it has ever had the cordial assent of 
the truly wise and good. Why, then, should it be thought a 
strange thing, that the Spirit .of truth should, when entreated, 
interpose to preserve his creatures from the greater danger of 
error in the essentials of religion? His giving us the written 
word by no means makes divine illumination dispensable and 
unnecessary. This is evidenced by the doubts which fill the 
minds of men about religious truth, no matter from what cause, 
though they have these Scriptures in their hands. Besides, God’s 
giving us means to an end, does not make his blessing the less 
necessary to that end in other cases. The mineral and vegetable 
kingdoms God has filled with productions powerfully efficacious 
in the restoration of lost health ; yet who would think of making 
these his dependence, or any skill in applying them, aside from 
the special blessing of the Author of life? If he did, he would 
incur the guilt of Asa, to whose charge it was laid, that ‘ in his 
disease, he sought not to the Lord, but to the physicians’. It is 
certain, then, that the guidance of God’s Spirit is necessary in the 
study of the Bible, and in all our inquiries after religious truth ; 
and that he who is anxious to arrive at correct conclusions on 
all vital points, will ‘take with him words, and will turn unto 
the Lord’; and to encourage him with hopes of an answer, yea, 
to give him full assurance that the Lord will hear, he has as 
explicit a promise as any in the sacred volume. ‘If any of you 
lack wisdom’, says an inspired apostle, ‘let him ask of God, 
that giveth to all men liberally and upbraideth not, and it shall 
be given him; but let him ask in faith, nothing wavering’. Let 
him take vigorous hold of this and other such like promises, 
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Let him realize that they were designed for him—that the Holy 
Spirit had him and other inquiring minds in view, when he 
caused them to be recorded. Let him spread his case before God 
freely and fully, and pray Him for Jesus’ sake to grant him the 
desired light, and ‘it shall be granted. But let him wait upon 
the Lord, not merely days and weeks, but months and years if it 
be necessary. The Lord has waited long upon him that he may 
obtain grace, and light, and truth. 

I have now mentioned four particulars of the will of God, as 
required to be done by him who would know the truth as it is 
in Jesus. If any man is verily desirous of being convinced of 
the reality of these things; if he would know by happy experi- 
ence that God does indeed dwell with men, and reveal himself to 
his people as he does not to the world — let him follow these 
hints, and every other which may be suggested to his mind as 
suitable in his situation ; let him abandon his wicked ways and 
unrighteous thoughts, and act in all things conscientiously ; let 
him forsake all vicious associates, and avoid all extraneous 
influence that might give a wrong bias to his judgment ; let him 
study the Scriptures faithfully, and pray with importunity and 
perseverance, endeavoring by every means to fill his mind with 
a due sense of the magnitude and importance of the object he 
has in view; and let him, when any portion of light is granted 
to his mind, follow on with redoubled eagerness to know the 
Lord, and by-and-bye he will be brought to a result so glorious 
that no words can express his delight. ‘ Whereas I was blind, 
now I see’, will express some of the feeling of his mind. He 
will see glories and beauties in the religion of Christ of which 
he had not the most distant idea. Of its deep spirituality not 
one doubt will remain. Whatever he may think of himself, and 
of the character of Christ as the only begotten Son of God and 
the only Redeemer of mankind, he will have a conviction that 
no mere human testimony can produce. The language of his 
soul will be that of the Samaritans tu the woman who first told 
them of Jesus: ‘ Now we believe, not because of thy saying, for 
we have heard him ourselves and know that this is indeed the 
Christ, the Saviour of the world’. And are there none who 
hear me that desire such a conviction of the truth? Even in 
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this little assembly, are there not some who wish to arrive at a 
fair and final conclusion on the momentous questions of experi- 
mental religion? Is there not one within these walls, whose 
mind the Holy Spirit has been drawing by his secret and 
mysterious influence, to inquire after these things? I know not 
that there is; but if there be, I call upon him, as in the sight of 
God who searcheth the heart, not to lose this golden opportunity, 
but follow at once the leadings of the Spirit. Let there be no 
procrastination ; let him set about it now. This moment, in the 
midst of God’s house, Jet him lift up his heart to the Father of 
lights, that he would lead him into all truth, and cause his 
Scriptures to be a light unto his feet and a lanthorn to his path ; 
and let this be a prelude to prayer, and the use of every other 
means, continued perseveringly till an answer is vouchsafed. 
Let not nature recoil: it is for your life, your eternal happiness, 
Some sacrifices must be made, some self-denial must be endured. 
But peace and joy will come at last: a peace which passeth all 
understanding, and a joy unspeakable and full of glory. Amen. 





Art. VII.—The Christian Cosmos ; or, System of the Spiritual 
Universe. By Albert Taylor Bledsoe, LL.D.; Author of 
‘Examination of Edwards on the Will’; ‘A Theodicy, or 
Vindication of the Divine Glory’; ‘Philosophy of Mathe- 
matics’; &c., &e. 


‘ To believe a God is to believe the existence of all possible good 
and perfection in the wniverse ; it is to beliéve that the world is so 
well framed and governed that the whole system thereof could not 
possibly have been better ’.—CuDWORTH. 


! This Article contains the Introduction to ‘ The Christian Cosmos’, with 
the first and second Chapters, which we here print exactly as it was left. 
The other Chapters will follow in due order in the April, July and October 
numbers of this Review for the current year. 
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‘All things are for the sake of the Good, and the Good is the 
cause of all things beautiful ’.—PLato. 


e INTRODUCTION. 


Goethe, in his attempt to comprehend the world, complains 
that he was only driven about in its dark, mysterious labyrinths, 
without ability to find rest to his reason or satisfaction to his 
fancy. Thousands have experienced the same fate, and have, in 
like manner, abandoned in despair the search after the Cosmos 
—after the unity, the order, the harmony, and the beauty of the 
Spiritual Universe. Accordingly it became a custom, almost 
universally prevalent among philosophers and divines, to 
deprecate the discussion of this dark subject, if not its considera- 
tion, as placed entirely beyond the reach of the human faculties. 
‘ By far the greatest obstacle to the advancement of the sciences ’, 
says the Master of Wisdom, ‘is to be found in the despair of 
knowledge and the idea of impossibility’. In no department of 
knowledge has this obstacle exerted a greater influence, or more 
effectually retarded the progress of the human mind, than in 
that which relates to the system or moral order of the universe. 

In spite of all such discouragements, however, this sublime 
subject has never ceased to engage our attention and inspire our 
meditations. These turned, jn the first place, on the elements of 
the great problem of the Will, which, as every student of 
philosophy is aware, lie at the roots of the subject. Hence arose 
our little work on the Freedom of the Will. But our medita- 
tions did not stop here ; the roots were no sooner analysed and 
clearly conceived, than the stem and the branches demanded our 
attention. These had for our minds an irresistible charm; and 
hence, after twenty years of obscure toil, we submitted to the 
judgment of the world, as the result of our labors, ‘A Theodicy ; 
or Vindication of the Divine Glory as manifested in the Consti- 
tution and Government of the Moral World’. In the intro- 
duction to this work it is said:—‘ In conclusion, we offer a few 
remarks in relation to the manner and spirit in which the follow- 
ing work has been undertaken and prosecuted. In the first 
place, the writer may truly say, that he did not enter upon the 
apparently dark problem of the moral world with the least hope 
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that he should be able to throw any light upon it, nor with any 
other set purpose or design. He simply revolved the subject in 
mind, because he was prone to such meditations. So far from 
having aimed at things usually esteemed so high and difficult 
with a feeling of presumptuous confidence, he has, indeed, 
suffered most from that spirit of despondency, that despair of 
skepticism (or idea of impossibility), against which, in the fore- 
going pages, he has appeared so anxious to caution others. It 
has been patient reflection, and the reading of, excellent authors, 
together with an earnest desire to know the truth, which has 
delivered him from the power of that spirit, and conducted him 
to what now clearly seems, ‘the bright and shining light of truth’. 
It was, in fact, while engaged in meditations on the powers and 
susceptibilities of the human mind, as well as on the relations they 
sustain to each other and to other things, that the first clear 
light appeared to dawn on this great difficulty (the origin and 
existence of evil); and in no other way, he humbly conceives, 
can the true philosophy of the spiritual world ever be compre- 
hended. For, as the laws of matter had first to be studied and 
traced out in relation to bodies on the earth, before they could be 
extended to the heavens, and made to explain its wonderful 
mechanism, so must the laws and phenomena of the human mind 
be correctly analysed and clearly defined, in order to obtain an 
insight into the intellectual system of the universe.” 

The spiritual world, like the material, has a twofold beauty : 
the one pertaining to its form and decorations, the other to its 
frame and constitution. The first may, and does, often rise to 
the perfection of beauty ; the other is always the beauty of per- 
fection. The poet may see and sing the fancy-work of nature, 
that is, its external forms and decorations; it is only to the eye 
of the mathematician, that its framework—the unity of its con- 
stitution and laws—is revealed. The poet,’ perhaps, animated 
by faith as well as by sight, alludes to both when he says: 
‘What time this world’s great Workmaster did cast to make 
all things, such as we now behold’, the ‘ wondrous patterne’ 
which he placed before his eyes, and to which he framed them 
all as exactly as he could, ‘is perfect beautie’. Be this as it 


1 See Appendix I. s Spenser. 
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may, the following discourse will, for the most part, be confined 
to the internal structure of the spiritual universe, and to the - 
divine beauty which pervades its entire system. We may, it is 
true, hope to gain only a few faint glimpses of that inmost 
glory of the world, whose unveiled effulgence no mortal eye 
could look upon and live. But even such glimpses, however 
imperfect, will lead us to exclaim with the poet— 


‘How great that beauty is, 
Whose utmost parts so beautiful appear!’ 


Were it possible, the tedious process by which an idea or 
image of the world is elaborated should be omitted, and the 
finished work at once exhibited to the eye. But it is only per- 
mitted to the artist, who would produce a statue or a painting, 
to work in secret, and afterward display, all at once, the 
result of his labors. All we see of his skill is the finished work. - 
Not so with the writer, who would frame an image or model of 
the world. He must needs, by the aid of analysis and definition, 
set before us each element, feature, or lineament of the original, 
ere he can show how they are united in one grand, harmonious, 
and beautiful whole. We need not follow the chisel of the 
sculptor, nor the brush of the painter, to be able to appreciate 
the exquisite carvings of the one, or the superb colorings of the 
other. But we must follow the pen of the writer, and carefully 
note every trace ‘of his philosophical analysis, as well as every 
act of his constructive synthesis, if we would rise to his view of 
the system of the universe. These severe methods shall, how- 
ever, be introduced or used as sparingly as possible. As in the 
building of Solomon’s temple, according to the pattern shown 
him in ‘the holy mount’, the stones were made ready, each for 
its place, before they were brought together, that néither the 
sound of hammer nor of any other tool might be heard in the 
erection of the edifice; so, if possible, would we construct a 
model of the world without the disagreeable din of controversy, 
or noisy contention of the schools. But this is not possible. 
For the mind of man is, in most cases, so prepossessed by fancies, 
half-formed views, or prejudices, that, until these be removed or 
reformed, a vision of the universe will be impossible to him. 
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Nothing but controversy, in the high and holy sense of the word, 
can couch the mind’s eye for such cataracts ; and so prepare it, 
like an even mirror, to reflect an image of the world— 


*Not as distorted in the mind below, 
Nor in philosopher’s nor poet’s dream, 
But as it was, and is, high in the Mind supreme’. 


Where such obstructions do not exist, however, all the contro- 
versial portions of the following work may be safely omitted, 
without leaving its foundations the less secure, or its super- 
structure the less satisfactory. For, as has been well said, ‘to 
love and honor the divine, nothing is necessary but a clear eye’. 
The search after truth may be tedious; yet, when once found, it 
requires only to be held up in its own native light, to commend 
itself to the emancipated and truth-loving mind. The intrinsic 
sweetness of its own native lustre, the divine charm of its own 
unborrowed beauty, is of itself sufficient to captivate the heart, and 
subdue the reason, except where these happen to be warped or 
darkened by the influence of error. Hence, as far as practicable, 
we shall rely on the simple power of truth, and the intuitional 
consciousness of the truth-loving mind. 

Each and every truth herein will, it is believed, not only possess 
light in itself, but will also reflect light upon, and derive light 
from, all the other truths of the system to which it belongs. ‘ It 
is’, says Bacon, ‘the harmony of any philosophy in itself, which 
giveth it light and credence’. In accordance with this saying, a 
celebrated thinker’ has declared that he felt sure that he 
possessed the true interpretation of the Epistle to the Romans, 
because it made all the parts of that wonderful Scripture agree 
so perfectly among themselves. So, in like manner, we feel sure 
that we have found the true interpretation of the system of the 
world, because it shows all the parts of that grand Epistle of God 
to his creatures as co-existing in one harmonious scheme. 

How different from our once distracted thoughts! The great 
and glorious world itself was then but as a troubled dream, in 
which the varigus forms of good and evil, of fair and foul, 
seemed mingled in one wild, dark, confused phantasmagoria. 


1 Coleridge. 
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We longed to escape, if possible, from the frightful chaos, and 
see the order and beauty which must needs reign in the world of 
an infinitely perfect Mind. But we did so almost unconsciously, 
scarce comprehending the great want which had so mightily 
moved us. With intense yearning did we wait and watch that 
the visions of the night might pass away, and the light of truth 
itself appear. We hardly dared, however, to dream of truth, 
for suvh poor creatures as we are, as any other than a broken 
thing, whose shining fragments lie scattered up and down amid 
the darkness of the universal world, then so fearfully obscured 
by the mists of ignorance, prejudice, and error. Here and there 
we could, after much toil, lay hold on a truth, and say, ‘ What- 
ever else may be mutable, dark, and fluctuating in the world 
around us, this at least is clear and fixed’. If despair, like a 
dark torrent, drove us back at times, yet would gleams of truth, 
as from the innermost glory of the world, draw us on. Long 
did we thus struggle, amid the darkness of the world, with its 
mighty enigmas, until, at last, the secret clue was seized, the 
central fact was found, and ‘the great organizing light began to 
dawn like a sun. The many ‘beautiful fragments of truth, 
which we had so long and so lovingly clung to, then shot 
together, and all that perplexing darkness rolled away. The 
blue-eyed world looked out, and smiled; and we .beheld the 
beautiful vision as in a trance. 

How glad we should be—how unspeakably glad —if we 
could only call forth the same views in other minds, and kindle 
the same emotions in other hearts! But who will listen to our 
report, or read our speculations? ‘The minds of men have, 
indeed, been so long accustomed to ‘the despair of knowledge 
and the idea of impossibility’, respecting the system of the 
spiritual universe, that our poor words of promise will, we may 
‘well fear, fall on their ears ‘as sounding brass, or a tinkling 
cymbal’. But if they will only read and meditate, they will 
find, perhaps, that, even in regard toa knowledge of the spiritual 
universe as a system, there is good ground of hope. For if one 
poor mind, by long protracted meditation, and the power of 
patient thought, has attained to a few bright and cheering views 
of such a system; what may not be expected from the concur- 
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rent labors of more powerful minds, and from the development 
of more learned and more hopeful ages? May we not expect, 
indeed, that ‘the despair of knowledge’ will give place to hope, 
and ‘the idea of impossibility’ to fact? Or, in other words, 
that the history of human thought, in its relation to the universe 
of matter, will repeat itself in relation to the universe of mind ? 
First despair, and then hope; next endeavor, and _ finally 
achievement. 

It is with the universe of mind now, not otherwise than it was 
with the universe of matter before the time of Copernicus. 
Order and beauty in the material universe could then be seen, it: 
is true; but is was merely the order and beauty of the surface of 
things, which are beheld only with the first appearance of them. 
But to the eye of the astronomer, who looked beyond the surface 
of the heavens, and endeavored to grasp the mighty system of 
sun and planets, there appeared so little of real order, and so 
much of difficulty, darkness, discord, and confusion, that it seemed 
utterly unworthy of aGod. ‘If I had been in the council of the 
Almighty’, said King Alphonso, ‘I could have shown him how 
to make a better world’; which was either an impious criticism 
on the works of the Creator, or a biting sarcasm on the specula- 
tions of astronomers. Seeing the grand scheme of God’s uni- 
verse, not as it is in itself, but only as it was reflected in the 
little, dwarfish, deformed systems of men, reason itself compelled 
him to reject it utterly, or else despise the speculations by which 
it was so miserably degraded and distorted. The want of order 
and harmony in the world, as seen reflected in the systems of 
men, inflicted a torture on the mind of Alphonso, which he 
could not patiently endure. 

It was the same mental torture, and springing from the same 
source, which led Copernicus to try anew, and for himself, the 
stupendous problem of the world. However it may have been 
with the King, it is certain that Copernicus, animated by faith, 
hoped to find something better in the universe of God, than ex- 
isted in the systems.of men. Did the King, as is usually 
believed, deny the* existence of God, or pour contempt on his 
perfections, because he was ignorant of the order, harmony, and 
glory of His wonderful workmanship? If so, then we can only 
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say, that he was the type of the proud ‘ Rationalism’, which, 
in all ages, has made haste to sacrifice faith in God on the altar 
of human ignorance. Copernicus was, on the other hand, an 
heroic father of the faithful in science, who, by the incredible 
labors, meditation, and mathematical calculations of a long life, 
first emancipated his own mind, and the great minds of all civi- 
lized countries, from the little, narrow, contracted, false schemes, 
in which for so many long, dark centuries they had been im- 
prisoned, and gave them a glimpse of ‘the glory of the Lord’. 
Such was the work of his faith in God. How unlike the work 
of the King, who, ex hypothesi, sacrificed his faith in God to his 
faith in human reason! Copernicus was the true king, and not 
Alphonso ; for while ‘ it is the glory of God to conceal a thing’, 
it is ‘the glory of the king to search it out’. Who indeed 
ever searched, and toiled as did Copernicus, or Kepler, or Galileo, 
or Newton, who was not animated and sustained by faith in 
God, and in the glory of his works? As in the kingdom of 
grace, so also in the kingdom of nature, they only are ‘ kings 
and priests unto God’, who believe in him, and in the perfec- 
tion of his works: they only are the great discoverers. For how 
shall those work, or search out the glory of God, who have no 
faith in its existence? Nothing but faith in God can, indeed, 
lift the soul above the littleness of self, or the littleness of a self- 
idolizing world, and give it to realize the meaning of the sublime 
utterance, that ‘the heavens declare the glory of the Lord ; and 
the firmament showeth his handiwork ’. 

By faith Copernicus escaped the bondage of the old astronomy, 
and, leaving behind its low, mean, discordant views of God’s 
great universe, he went forth, ‘a freeman in mind’, in search of 
better quarters. By faith he bore up, as did Moses, under the 
hardships and trials, the difficulties and toils of his long 
pilgrimage of forty years; working his way along a wilderness 
of natural illusions, mathematical traditions, astronomical con- 
ceits and inventions, fanciful speculations and hypotheses, until, 
finally, he planted his feet on the Pisgah of the solar system. 
Once there, he thence beheld, in vision ‘clearer than the sun’, 
what he had before seen with the eye of faith only. For he 
thence saw around him, with the eye of reason itself, a mag- 
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nificent palace instead of a prison, a mighty mansion in the skies 
instead of the mud-walls of earth. He saw, moreover, that this 
was only one of the countless myriads of mighty mansions in 
the house of God. His reason, having been lifted from earth 
by faith, beheld, blazing on all sides around him, the unutterable 
glories of the boundless world. Hence, although standing there 
alone, in sublime isolation above men, a divine confidence inspires 
his faith, not only in God, but also in the final triumph of his 
truth. It is in these words, therefore, that he submits his great 
work, De Revolutionibus Orbiwm Celestiwm, to the opinions of 
mankind: ‘All which things’, says he, ‘though they be difficult 
and almost inconceivable, and against the opinion of the majority, 
yet, in the sequel, by God’s favor, we will make clearer than the 
sun, at least to those who are not ignorant of mathematics’ [p. 9]. 
Nor was this an idle boast; for he did, in fact, make his theory 
‘clearer than the sun’, and infinitely more glorious, to all who 
possessed the fulness of knowledge, the freedom of mind, and 
the majesty of intellect, to follow in his footsteps. Surely, no 
greater hero, prophet, or king of thinkers, did God ever send 
into this world, to teach men his greatness, and their littleness, 
than the humble ecclesiastic of Thorn, Nicholas Copernik. 

All men, of course, made haste to sit in judgment on the system 
of Copernicus. How instructive, how pitiful, and how sad, the 
great lesson of their manifold criticisms! What tears and 
laughter, what madness and merriment, are there, in this great 
lesson, for the hearts of men! Wisdom and folly, learning and 
ignorance, humility and presumption, meekness and arrogance — 
in one word, all that is great and all that is little in man, are 
there seen in all their most exalted and extravagant forms, and 
in all their most amazing contrasts. The Pope, at first,— the 
infallible Pope,— is disposed to patronize the solar system, and 
take it into his dominions ; but, soon after, a new light strikes 
his mind, and he damns the solar system. He has become 
alarmed. The freedom of the human mind, which had broken 
loose from the great jail of the papacy, seems to be running riot 
under Martin Luther, and trampling under foot some of the fairest 
portions of his universal empire; hence it must be suppressed. 
All innovations, both in science and religion, must be checked, 
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and the dark, lifeless period of the Middle Ages restored. In 
one word, all freedom of thought must be crushed, and the 
wheels of human progress chained to the past, by a decree of his 
holy Infallibility. But he could not imprison, he could only 
anathematize, the solar system. Hence he took Galileo, its 
brightest representative on earth, and cast him into the dungeons 
of the Inquisition—the holy prison-house of the holy father! 
Our blood runs cold ; and we drop the curtain on the remainder 
of the well-known drama, the horrible tragedy. 

But the great world was little wiser than the Pope; only it 
did not claim to be infallible, and had no tribunal at which to 
arraign, try, and condemn the sad votaries of truth; otherwise 
we cannot say what might have happened. Even Melancthon — 
the mild and gentle’ Melancthon — not only entertained, but 
expressed, the opinion, that the new heresy ought to be 
extinguished in the blood of its adherents. We state this fact, 
not because we love the ‘ great reformation’ less, but because we 
love the truth more. Neither Melancthon, nor Luther, nor 
Zwingle, nor Calvin, nor Cranmer, was the ‘ great reformation ’. 
This was more and greater than any one of these, or than of all 
these together ; even as the ocean is greater than its waves. The 
‘great reformation’ was the work of God; and men—his 
chosen servants— were merely the imperfect instruments, or 
means, by which he dispensed his judgments and mercies to a 
guilty world. We owe it to those judgments and mercies, 
that is, to the ‘great reformation’ itself, that the principle of 
persecution is now universally condemned, except by the .court 
of Rome, and that the court of Rome is, in spite of her wicked 
will to persecute, shorn of the power to wreak her vengeance on 
the votaries of truth, or to stop the wheels of human progress, 
Beneath those wheels, it is her doom to be crushed. The 
Vatican may thunder, and her Councils decree; but yet will the 
wheels of human progress roll on, like those of the solar system 
itself, without asking leave of popes, or cardinals, or councils. 
Otherwise there is no God at the helm of the universe. 

The great world—the vast majority—rejected the discoveries 
of Copernicus as manifest absurdities. From a blind devotion 
to established beliefs, from an incapacity to rise above first appear- 
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ances, or to shake off the illusion of the senses, they just 
laughed the great Copernicus to scorn, as the crazy inventor of 
crotchety conceits, who was more deserving of a strait-jacket 
than of serious consideration. But what was the great world— 
or the opinions of the great world—when weighed against the 
opinion of such a thinker as Copernicus? Less than the small 
dust of the balance. The few, however, who could follow his 
labors, and tread in his footsteps, took up the lofty theme ; and, 
from that day to this, the internal order, harmony, and beauty 
of the material universe have continued to open upon the world, 
inspiring the human mind with visions of the infinite wisdom 
and power and glory of God, which no human language can 
ever express, and which no revolution of ages can ever obscure. 

But who were the men, we ask, by whom this sublime work 
was achieved? Were they your worldly-minded scientists, 
whose horizon, or range of vision, was bounded by the eye of 
sense; or the men of faith, in whom the infinite greatness and 
glory of God is the first principle of all their philosophy, and 
the theme of all their profound meditations? To answer this 
question, it is only necessary to mention the names of Kepler, 
Galileo, and Newton, by whose discoveries the great discovery of 
Copernicus was confirmed, extended, and forever established. 
Devout astronomers all! and there they stand, each and all, 
highest and brightest on the scroll of fame; the worthy peers of 
the illustrious ecclesiastic of Thorn. But where, during all this 
great struggle, were the men who had no faith, and what did 
they do? Guided only by the eye of sense, there was nothing in 
them, nor above them, to lift them out of the sordid littleness 
of this poor, self-idolizing world. Hence they gave themselves 
no trouble about the dream of the ecclesiastic, which had been 
suggested by his faith in the greatness of God and the glory of 
his works. On the contrary, they just wrapped themselves up, 
and rocked themselves to sleep, in the sweet dream and ‘ con- 
ceit of knowledge without the reality’. They could see, and 
therefore could believe, that the earth is the centre of the 
universe, around which the sun, moon, and stars all revolve 
from east to west. No great discoveries ever come from such 
men. The very universe itself becomes little in their hands. 
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Its unity, its order, its harmony, its magnificence, its glory, and 
all its wonderful works, result from the blind dance of senseless 
atoms ; and its very life, in all the fulness of its intellectual 
power and moral capabilities, flows, not from any great fountain 
above, but only from some little, unintelligible, contemptible 
source below. It is first an infinitesimal germ—then a tadpole— 
then a monkey—and then a man in all the majesty of mind. 
There is no God ;? and consequently no real greatness, or glory, 
in the universe. 


1 This seems to be a disputed point. Whether there is a God or not, is a 
question which is not at all determined, or defined, in the philosophy of 
our modern scientists. Or, if they believe in a God, their wonderful 
reticence will not allow us to see what sort of a being he is. Professor 
Tyndall has, in relation to himself, thrown some very interesting lights on 
this question. He admits that, in certain moods of mind—alas, how dark ! 
—he is driven to the brink of materialistic fatalism; according to which 
there is, and can be, no God. On the other hand, however, he insists that 
in his brighter and better hours, and under certain influences from nature, the 
impression comes over him, that there must be some being in the universe, 
who ‘ knows more than himself’. No very great God surely; indeed, there 
might be several beings in the universe, who know more than Professor 
Tyndall, and yet, after all, not be very much greater than some men. 
There are many persons in the world, who know less than Professor 
Tyndall, at least about nature; but this does not make him their God. 

But what is the nature of this temporary God of the Professor; and what 
its origin? It springs, of course, like man, or the gods of Epicurus, from the 
fortuitous concourse of atoms; and is, therefore, only ‘a big man’. But 
this new phase of the Professor’s faith, is, it seems to us, a very sorry shift, 
to which he has been driven to escape the charge of atheism. For, having 
celebrated the grand expioit of Democritus, in expelling the ‘ whole mob of 
the gods’ from the uviverse, how can he have the face to bring one of those 
very gods back again, and bring it in at the back-door of his system, in 
order to show that he is no atheist? We do, indeed, wish to see all the gods of 
Democritus, Epicurus, Lucretius, and Professor Tyndall, expelled for good, 
and for ever, from the universe of the one only God. Hence, after they are once 
expelled, we say let them stay expelled, and not one of them be brought back, 
merely to serve a purpose, however praiseworthy or sublime that purpose 
may be. This playing fast and loose, this blowing hot and cold, on the part 
of Professor Tyndall with respect to Ais god, is hardly consistent with the 
character of a philosopher, or even the ‘sincerity of an honest man. Be 
always one thing, or another, or nothing; but not everything by turns; . 
though this is as near being nothing as can well be conceived. 

Again, the charge of impiety, which Professor Tyndall and his school 
never cease to urge against ‘ the anthropomorphism’ of theists, here recoils 
upon himself with crushing force. For if theists are impious, because they 
conceive their God to possess the mental attributes of man, only increased 
to an infinite degree, or, more properly speaking, to an infinity beyond all 
degree; what shall we say of those devout believers, who make their God in 
all respects such a one as man, both as to his nature and to his origin? Is 
not this anthropomorphism with a vengeance? But, after all, it is perhaps 
no very great crime to heap indignity and insult on such a creature god as 
that of Professor Tyndall, or the best of his school. 
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Now who, for one moment, can believe that the almighty 
Architect of all things, who has displayed such wonderful skill 
and power in the structure of the material universe, has left the 
spiritual universe without any similar manifestations of the glory 
of his perfections? We certainly cannot do so? On the con- 
trary, there is, as we are compelled to believe, a system to the 
spiritual universe, which, in grandeur, magnificence, and beauty, 
is as far superior to the system of the material universe, as mind 
is to matter, or thought is to motion. The one, all-pervading 
law of gravity, is, in view of its consequences, the most sublime 
feature of the universe of matter. But this law, however 
universal in its operations, and however sublime in its conse- 
quences, is a dull, dead, mechanical thing, when compared with 
the law of love, which is the one, universal, and all-explaining 
principle of the universe of mind. 

But here the question arises, Is love the universal law of the 
universe of mind? Does it embrace all, and does it explain all, 
the phenomena of the moral universe, as constituted and 
governed by its divine Author? We answer, Yes. ‘God is 
love’; and there is nothing—absolutely nothing—in his bound- 
less empire, which is not an expression of his love. His love 
dwells in the gloom of hell, as certainly as in the glory of 
heaven. The universe of spirit, is, in each and every one of its 
manifestations or features, as well as in the harmonious union 
of all combined, wonderfully bright with the inypress of infinite 
love. The frightful discord which reigns here below, is no more 
an exception to the one, universal, and eternal law of love, than 
is the sweet concord that reigns in the realms of sinless glory. 
‘God is all in all’; and yet in all ‘God is love ’,— infinite, 
boundless, immaculate, spotless love. What! spotless love? 
Yes, absolutely spotless, in any proper sense of the word. The 
sun is said to have its spots; and, in the same sense, there are 
also spots in the all-cheering disk of the divine love. 
But then, in both cases alike, the spots are apparent only, 
not real. The darkest spot on the sun’s surface, for example, is 
bright in itself—far brighter indeed than any flame or fire of 
earth’— and appears dark only in consequence of the superior 


1The Drummond lamp, for instance, is so keen and dazzling in its bright- 
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effulgence by which it is surrounded. So, in like manner, the 
darkest appearance in the love of God, is brighter than heaven, 
and only seems dark to our feeble eyes, because of the transcen- 
dent glory of the love in which it‘shines. If that glory were 
extinguished, or ceased to eclipse with excess of light, then 
would the ‘dark spots’, as they are called, shine out with their 
inherent and amazing splendor. 

This is, and long has been, our faith. For more than forty 
years, indeed, has this faith in the infinite, eternal, and spotless 
love of God, animated all our thoughts, and inspired all our 
meditations. How could we believe in God, if, in fact, there 
were any spot of darkness, or stain of hate, in his character? 
God is either love: or else he is not a God. But here the 
great question is, Can this article of our faith be realized as a 
conviction of our reason? This is the question discussed in the 
following work. It is not for us, of course, to decide how far, 
if in any degree, it may have been satisfactorily answered by us. 
We beg the reader, however, that before he proceeds to pronounce 
judgment, he will bestow upon the thoughts, the principles, and 
the system herein set forth and expounded, some little of the 
patient attention, and the simple, severe desire to know the 
truth, which we have bestowed on the thoughts, the principles, 
and the systems of others. A steady, calm, cautious, patient, 
and conscientious contemplation of the system, is what we ask 
for, as the only rightful requisite to its reception, or to its re- 
jection. The decisions of prejudice, or preconceived opinion, 
hurt only the judge himself, and not the thing judged. Hence, 
if any man would be the friend of truth, or of his own soul, he 
must exercise a holy dread and horror of his own prejudices and 
preconceived opinions; by which the great world, or the great 
majority, are usually enslaved. He must follow and observe, 
as did Copernicus, the grand saying of Ptolemy, det 3’4ev0¢pov 
elvat tiyvdun tov pedhovta gthooogew, ‘He who is to follow 
philosophy must be a freeman in mind’, 


ness, that the naked eye cannot bear its beams. Yet, if this light be placed 
between the eye of the observer and a ‘ dark spot’ of the sun, it will be seen 
projected on that spot as a still darker spot. It ‘appears dark, only because 
it is less bright than the spot. 
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Tf the system of the spiritual universe has not, long ere this, 
opened on the human mind, it is just because the human mind 
has permitted itself to be enslaved by first appearances, or 
blinded by hereditary beliefs, which have eclipsed, or else miser- 
ably distorted, the divine brightness and beauty of its constitu- 
tion and government. Let these be cleared away, as Copernicus 
cleared away ‘the mathematical traditions’ of the old astronomy, 
and the false hereditary beliefs of the past; and the real unity, 
order, harmony, and glory of the spiritual universe will begin 
to dawn, and will continue to brighten, never more to be extin- 
guished or obscured, but to become ‘ a possession forever ’. 

This, which has long been an article of our faith, has become, 
at last, a conviction of our reason, and vision of the soul. We 
have cavght the beams of the rising sun; and, under the glad- 
ness of their touch, have we thrilled with unutterable delight. 
The universe of mind is, like the universe of matter, ‘ all beauty 
to the eye’, and ‘music to the ear’, Its dismal prospects 
have cleared up, and its dark enigmas vanished. The very 
labyrinths of the universe, once so dark, dangerous, and _per- 
plexing, have opened out into pleasant paths, and all —all has 
become ‘ beauty to the eye’. 

Again, the whole system thereof, as framed and ruled by the 
Almighty, is ‘music to the ear’. Instead of the harsh and 
discordant tones, which poets, philosophers, and divines have so 
long complained of, we hear tlie voices of the mighty world 
itself, loud as the sound of many waters, yet ‘sweet and musical 
as Apollo’s lute’, all ascending in one eternal hymn of praise to 
God; as the uncreated essence of all love, the inexhaustible 
fountain of all good, All— absolutely all-—is now ‘ music to 
the ear’, and ‘gladness to the heart’. For by steps, slow and 
cautious, yet clear and certain, have we, by the grace of God, 
worked our way from the darkness and obscurities of nature 
into the bright and shining light of eternal truth. 
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PART I. 
THE MORAL SYSTEM OF OUR WORLD PERFECT. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE Morat WortD A SYSTEM. 


The idea of a system—lIs the moral world a system ?—The 
end for which it was created, and the means employed to attain 
that end, constitute the system of the moral world—The greatest 
possible good and perfection, or likeness to God in holiness, the 
great end or design for which our world was created. 

1If we would unfold and exhibit the divine beauty which 
pervades the world, considered as a system, we must begin with 
the inquiry, What is meant by a system? Otherwise we shall 
not know what we are talking about when we thus speak of the 
system of the world. ‘ Every work, both of nature and of art’, 
says Butler, ‘is a system; and as every particular thing, both. 
natural and artificial, is for some use or purpose out of and 
beyond itself, one may add to what has already been brought 
into the idea of a system, its conduciveness to this one or more 
ends. Let us instance in a watch. Suppose the several parts 
of it taken to pieces and placed apart from one another; let a 
man have ever so exact a notion of these several parts, unless he 
consider the respects and relations which they have to each 
other, he will not have anything like the idea of a watch. 
Suppose these several parts brought together and anyhow united ; 
neither will he yet, be the union ever so close, have an idea 
which will bear any resemblance to that of a watch. But let 
him view these several parts put together in the manner of a 
watch ; let him form a notion of the relations which these several 
parts have to each other, all conducive in their respective ways 
to this purpose, showing the hour of the day, and then he has 
the idea of a watch. Thus it is with regard to the inner frame 
of man’. 


1Certain passages occur in these chapters which have been incorporated 
into other articles, already published in this Quarterly. As they cannot be 
omitted here and in other places, without destroying the continuity, they are 
again printed.—Eb. 
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Substitute, in the above passage, the world for a watch, and 
every proposition therein will remain equally true and just. For 
unless we have a correct view of the end or purpose for which 
the world was created, and see how its various essential parts 
are adapted to secure this end, we can not so much as have even 
an idea of the world. We may, indeed, have fragmentary 
notions and broken glimpses of that sublime idea, all lying in 
confusion ; but of the full-orbed idea itself we shall know nothing. 
As a man who is ignorant of the use or design of a watch, or of 
how its several parts should be put together, may see the adapta- 
tion among some of its arrangements, and yet not have the idea 
of a watch, so we, without a knowledge of the end of its creation, 
may behold the skill displayed in particular detached portions 
of the world, while to the wisdom which appears in the system 
thereof we should necessarily remain blind. If we would see 
this wisdom, we must form a clear conception of the end or 
object for which the world exists, and for which its government 
is administered. On no other condition can we look beyond the 
darkness and confusion around us, and see the sublime order 
rising and the marvellous light shining far above the dim horizon 
of this lower world. But although we can not form an idea of 
the world without first knowing the end it was made for, yet 
may we understand this end without having anything like such 
an idea. Before we can frame this idea, we must see how the 
‘various parts of the world are related to each other, and how 
they conduce to the grand purpose of the whole. All men, for 
example, have always known that the eye was made to see with; 
but until recent discoveries in optics, no one possessed an idea of 
that wonderful piece of mechanism. No one could imagine the 
use of its various humors, lenses, and other singular contrivances, 
They appeared to form a very complex and bungling apparatus 
for the purpose of seeing. The beauty of the eye, in all its 
wonderful contrivances, was no more seen then, than the beauty 
of the world is now perceived by most men. No sooner, how- 
ever, had science revealed the laws of optics, than the admirable 
adaptation of these contrivances to the properties of light was 
revealed. The skill of the Contriver and the exquisite beauty 
of the contrivance at once became apparent. But not perfectly 
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and entirely apparent; for as yet the most profound optician 
could not conceive why the crystalline lens should be composed 
of several laminz rather than of one uniform substance. Dol- 
land’s fine discovery of the achromatic effect of combining various 
glasses, cleared up this mystery, and revealed the wisdom of God 
in what had formerly appeared foolishness to man. Indeed, it 
was not until after Blair’s still more recent experiments in rela- 
tion to the powers of different refracting media, that the exquisite 
and perfect adaptation of the complicated structure of the eye 
to the laws of light and the purposes of vision was clearly and 
fully revealed. It then became apparent that the eye, which 
had so long seemed a clumsy contrivance, is indeed the most 
perfect optical instriment the world has ever seen, or the ima- 
gination of man conceived. 

In like manner, if there be any needless complexity in the 
magnificent arrangements of the moral world, it is because the 
laws and processes thereof are not sufficiently understood by us. 
If we ever feel disposed to ask, as thousands do, why so many 
precepts, and premises, and comminations, and miracles, and 
prophecies, and influences, if all mankind might be made per- 
fectly good and happy by a mere word of the divine power, then 
we may depend upon it that we are as ignorant of the moral laws 
of the universe as opticians were of the laws of light when they 
saw so much that was needless and objectionable in the mechanism 
of the eye. Only let these laws be understood, and then, instead 
of a puzzling complexity, we shall behold the displays of an 
infinite wisdom pervading the arrangements and provisions of 
the intellectual universe. We shall, as in the case of the eye, 
perceive that the very things objected against are striking proofs 
of a superhuman skill; are means exactly and most wonderfully 
adapted to accomplish the beneficent design of the Creator. In 
fine, we shall discover that the best of all possible means are 
employed to accomplish the best of all possible ends, and that 
the system of the world, as constituted and governed by the 
Almighty, can nowhere and in no respect be amended. 

The first point to be determined is, then, the end for which 
the moral world was created. By a profound analysis of man’s 
nature, Butler has shown that he was made and intended for 
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the practice of virtue. But the conclusion, which by the 
analysis of Butler is thus placed on a scientific basis, is suffi- 
ciently plain and obvious in itself. For who can doubt that 
if God, a being ‘ glorious in holiness’, should create man in his 
own image, he would require him likewise to be holy? Who 
can doubt that, in regard to moral attributes, the Creator would 
require his rational creatures to become like himself? Reason 
responds to revelation: ‘Be ye holy.as I am holy’. Lower 
than this should no man aim, and higher than this can no man 
go. This, then, is the grand, ultimate, and supreme end or aim 
of man’s existence. 

The chief end of man, says Plato, ‘is holiness according to 
wisdom’. Hegel declares that freedom is the object for which 
this world was created. But when he comes to define freedom, 
in its highest and purest form, he makes it identical with virtue, 
and thus agrees with Plato, as well as with a thousand other 
illustrious names. Indeed, there will be little, if any, difference 
of opinion respecting the end for which man was created. It is 
maintained by many, that the glory of God is the end or object 
of man’s existence. But then this glory, they admit, is to be 
manifested and set forth by the creature’s moral likeness to the 
Creator. According to this view, then, the great end of man, 
when considered in relation to himself (and this is the point of 
view under which we are now considering it), is to practise all 
virtue, and become like God in goodness. 

But what is the precise nature of this virtue, this moral 
goodness, this holiness, which constitutes the highest glory of 
the great uncreated Head of the spiritual universe, as well as of 
all its subordinate members? We must be able to see and to 
exhibit this in a clear light ere we can realize the grand and 
transporting truth, that in the world, as constituted and governed 
by God, the best of all possible ends is sought to be secured by 
the best of all possible means. A slight error here is a great 
‘ error everywhere, and necessarily spreads darkness through the 
entire system of the world. But the truth here, clearly seen and 
perfectly defined, is a light everywhere, revealing the order, 
harmony, and beauty of the universe. We shall, then, seek this 
truth, this golden secret of the world, which is infinitely more 
precious than rubies. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE Nature oF Ho.uiness: THE END oF GoD IN THE 
CREATION. 


Holiness is the end or design for which the moral world was 
created. Hence, in order to comprehend the system of the 
moral world, or to see how the means employed by God to 
attain his end are adapted to the purpose, it is necessary, in the 
first place, to form a clear, correct, and precise idea of the nature 
of holiness itself; otherwise, instead of finding the object of our 
search, we shall only wander amid the lights and the shadows, 
the glory and the gloom, in which so many have gone astray, 
and lost the gladness of hope out of their minds. We shall 
then, consider, (1) The nature of holiness; and (2) the import- 
ance of a clear idea of holiness. 


Section I.— The Nature of Holiness. 


The nature of moral good and evil, virtue and vice, or holiness 
and sin, has, in all ages, engaged the attention of philosophers 
and divines. From the age of Plato and Aristotle to that of 
Butler and Hume, and from that of Hume to the present day, 
the nature of virtue and vice, or holiness and sin, has been 
regarded and discussed as the great leading question of the 
science of morals. Yet who, in all that time, or revolution of 
ages, has so clearly defined, or so exactly told us, what virtue or 
holiness is, that we may know it when it is seen by us, or distin- 
guish it in all cases from the opposite quality — vice or sin? 

This question has, for our minds at least, an infinitely greater 
importance than merely to ascertain the nature of good and evil, 
virtue and vice, or holiness and sin. For, as we have shown, 
in the preceding chapter, ‘ holiness is the end of man’s existence ’. 
We were created for this purpose: namely, to become like God 
in holiness, or in the attribute which constitutes the highest and 
most glorious element of his nature. Hence, if we would under- 
stand the system of the world, or of its moral government, we 
must have a clearly-formed and sharply-defined idea of holiness ; 
for on no other condition can we see how the stupendous means 
employed by God are adapted to the end of man’s existence, or 


. 
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the final cause of the world. It is a fortunate circumstance that 
we may know whether we possess holiness or not, without being 
able to give ascientific idea or definition of holiness. Otherwise, 
_few men could read their ‘ title clear to mansions in the skies’, 
for not one person in a million possesses a scientific, or clear and 
satisfactory definition of that ‘holiness without which no man 
shall see the Lord’. We know what things are right in the 
eyes of God, since we have learned them from his Word; and 
hence, by comparing our lives with them, we may clearly ascer- 
tain and know whether we are holy or sinful. But, after all, 
we may be utterly unable to define holiness, or, in other words, 
to fix our minds‘on the common property by which all holy 
things are distinguished from all other things. We may know 
‘what things’ are holy without having the ability to define 
holiness as it is in itself, or in its own God-like essence. 

We should not conclude from this, however, that a knowledge 
of the nature of holiness as it is in itself, or in its own nature 
and essence, is of little importance ; for, in reality, there is no 
idea under heaven which is of more importance to us, as rational 
and thinking beings, than the idea of holiness. ‘The external 
light of life, which God has given us in the sun, is sufficient for 
all the practical purposes of life; but this does not render the 
science of optics or the laws and philosophy of light of no real 
value to mankind. There is, indeed, no branch of rational 
knowledge which conduces more to the uses or beauty of the 
world we live in than the science of optics. In like manner, 
although the Word of God, the light of the moral universe, is 
all we need for the salvation of our souls, yet this does not render 
the science of morals or the nature of holiness of little value to 
us. Indeed, this science, or this knowledge, is of greater value 
and importance to the human mind, than all the other sciences 
or knowledges combined. ; 

We speak from our own experience. It was only after twenty 
years of severe study, and searching among books for light, that 
the idea of holiness, like a new sun, dawned on our minds. Till 
then we had wandered in darkness, amid the conflicting notions 
and speculations of men, and seemed lost in a wilderness of 
words, and facts, and fancies, as impenetrable as the gloom of 
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the pit. But then, slowly and gradually, the unity, the order, the 
harmony, and the beauty of the spiritual universe, as constituted 
and governed by the infinite wisdom, and power, and goodness 
of God, began to open on our minds, and call forth therein a 
glad response to the Word of God—‘ Ir 1s Goop’. The light of 
this idea was a lamp to our feet, as we carried it about with us 
in all the dark places of theology (before so confused and per- 
plexing), and cleared up their darkness into scenes of indescribable 
magnificence and beauty. We could then see God in all history ; 
and the dark enigma of evil ceased to overwhelm and confound 
our imagination, and disturb our faith in God. Nay, we could 
see his wisdom, and power, and goodness blazing and beaming 
from the eye of hell, no less than from the boundless radiance 
and harmonies of heaven. It was, in fact, the light of this 
great, sun-like idea which raised us as from a sleep—as from a 
dark and troubled dream, and caused us to exclaim :— 


‘There is a lamp within the lofty dome 

Of the dim world, whose radiance clear doth show 
Its awful beauty, and through the wide gloom 

Make all its obscure mystic symbols glow 

With pleasing light that all may see and know 
Its form divine, and its harmonious scheme, 

Not as distorted in the mind below, 
Nor in philosopher’s nor poet’s dream, 
But as it was, and is, high in the Mind supreme’. 


Now, it is natural, that we should wish to communicate this 
view, or rather this panorama of views, to others. -A knowledge 
of the very heavens, says Cicero, would lose half its sweetness, 
and majesty, and glory, if we had no friend to whom it might 
be communicated. IPf we seem to speak with greater confidence 
than becomes the humility of Christian science, we beg our 
readers to consider that the views which are here referred to have 
already been submitted, partially and imperfectly at least, to the 
judgment of the Christian world, and that they have brought a 
complete light and satisfaction to more than a thousand minds, 
as well as to our own. Nothing has ever given us more pleasure 
than the thought that we have been, under God, the humble 
instrument of removing from the minds of his children, the 
darkness, the doubts, and the difficulties by which their faith 
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has been clouded and their imaginations oppressed. In the 
praises of men, in the plaudits of the world, there is no joy like 
this: the secret satisfaction of having helped a single child of 
God out of his troubles of mind, or given a new light to his 
faith, and heart, and hope. 

We have also found, in such studies and meditations, another 
very great pleasure and satisfaction of mind. After Lucretius, 
the heathen poet, Lord Bacon has said: ‘ It is a view of delight 
to stand or walk upon the shore side, and to see a ship tossed with 
tempests upon the sea; or to be in a fortified tower, and to see 
two battles join upon the plain; but it is a pleasure incom- 
parable, for ‘the mind of man to be settled, landed, and fortified 
in the certainty of truth, and from thence to descry and behold 
the errors, perturbations, labors, and wanderings up and down of 
other men’. Now, unless many others, as well as ourselves, 
are mistaken, the idea of holiness once clearly possessed, will 
give us such a view of delight from the quiet shore, or from the 
fortified tower. It will give us, not only a most sublime and 
consoling view of the universe of God, but also a view of the 
errors, perturbations, and wanderings up and down of such men 
as Luther, and Calvin, and Leibnitz, and Edwards, and Howe, 
as well as such skeptics as Hobbes, and Hume, and Bayle, and 
Voltaire, and Laplace, and hundreds of others, all going astray, 
and losing themselves in a dark wilderness of sophistical specu- 
lations, just because the light of the great sun-like idea of 
holiness, as it is in itself or its own essence, had never clearly 
dawned upon their gigantic intellects. If seen by them at all, it 
was only seen as diffracted, and distorted, and discolored, by the 
dense medium through which it was viewed; and, hence, all 
their vain speculations. We have read, and reasoned, and wan- 
dered with them all; and should, perhaps, have wandered to 
this day, if, in the good providence of God, the light of the idea 
of holiness had not arrested our attention and led us out of the 
wilderness, and landed us in the fortified tower of truth. We 
invite the reader, then, to stand with us on the quiet shore, and 
in the fortified tower ; and, first, look up to the infinite glory of 
God’s universe, and then down to the wanderings of men, whose 
crooked creeds are too old for the age we live in! 
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But, before we can enter on this survey, we must do two 
things: we must, first, define and establish in our minds the 
idea of holiness ; and then, in the light of this idea, consider the 
relation between the holiness of man and the omnipotence of 
God. For it is right here, in a mistaken view of this relation, 
that the great fountain of error is to be found, which has filled 
the earth with clouds and darkness, and blotted out from human 
view the infinite glory of God and the unutterable beauty of his 
universe. 

What, then, is holiness? Without holiness no man shall see 
the Lord. And without a knowledge of holiness no man shall 
see the glory of the Lord. But with a knowledge of holiness 
clearly settled and fixed in his mind, every man, and woman, 
and child may see the glory of God’s infinite goodness in history, 
and in hell itself, as well as in heaven. What, then, is holiness ? 

We do not ask whether this thing, or that thing, or the other 
thing, is holy ; but what is holiness itself. What is that com- 
mon property which ‘ makes all holy things what they are’, and 
distinguishes them from non-holy things? Now, this is precisely 
the philosophical question, as stated by Plato himself; and, 
from the time of Plate down to the present day, philosophers 
have discoursed about the nature of holiness or true virtue. 
And yet this great question still remains unsettled. The clouds 
and smoke of controversy still obscure the idea of holiness—the 
most beautiful of all the forms or qualities of the moral universe. 
Hence it is that the system of the moral world is so badly re- 
flected, or so miserably distorted, in the schemes of men. 

Now, if this idea has long been enveloped in obscurity, can 
we hope to see it clearly and distinctly? Is it not too dark and 
metaphysical to be clearly grasped and sharply defined? By no 
means. It is perfectly clear and simple in itself, when properly 
analyzed and defined, and it is only the perverse ingenuity of 
system-builders which has rendered it obscure and difficult. 
What, for example, is darker to most minds than the meta- 
physics of the schools? Yet, as a celebrated philosopher has 
truly said, when the true metaphysics shall appear, it will take 
possession of the mind like a reminiscence, like something always 
known, rather than like anything new or strange. If this be 
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true of any portion of the science of mind, we may certainly 
expect to realize its truth in regard to the nature of moral good, 
or holiness, upon a clear knowledge of which so much depends. 
As moral goodness, or holiness, or likeness to God, is the very 
end and aim of the soul’s existence, so the conception of it 
should be as intimately present to our minds as our minds are to 
themselves. Let us see, then, if we may not find such an image 
or idea of moral goodness or holiness as shall recommend itself 
to the inward consciousness of every sound mind. 

The thing for which we seek is, not virtue in the abstract, but 
virtue as it exists in the breast of a moral agent. We seek virtue, 
not as it is set forth in the external rule or standard of right, 
but only as it is a quality of mind. In other words, we seek to 
know the nature,of that ‘ holiness’ without which ‘ no man shall 
see the Lord’. Hence, we rigidly exclude from view all those 
questions about ‘expediency ’, ‘the relations of things’, and so 
_ forth, which have filled the schools with the clash of arms and 
the clangor of controversy. As all such questions relate to 
virtue or holiness in the abstract, so we have nothing to do with 
them here. Otherwise we should find ourselves involved in un- 
necessary confusion. Hence, we turn the eye of the mind inward 
upon the mind itself, and, keeping it steadily fixed on the exact 
point of inquiry, we ask, what is holiness of mind and charagter? 
This question, we believe, may be very clearly and conclusively 
answered, 

In which of the three great departments or divisions of the 
mind, then, may we find the seat of virtue, moral goodness, or 
holiness? In the intelligence, the sensidility, or the will? Not 
in the intelligence, for the intelligence is that which receives the 
manifestations of truth, and not that which puts forth or exerts 
the acts of virtue, goodness, or holiness. Nothing is plainer 
than the proposition, that knowledge is not virtue or true good- 
ness. Though we possessed all knowledge, and could under- 
stand all mysteries, yet it might profit us nothing. The bearer 
of light himself fell like fire from heaven, and became the 
Prince of Darkness. 

Knowledge is of no value without right feeling. In one point 
of view, the value of knowledge is no less than infinite; for no 
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man can conform his life to the rule of right, unless he know 
what is right. Thus, a knowledge of moral truth lies at the 
foundation of all that is fair and good on earth—nay, of all that 
is fair and good in heaven itself. The angels could not love 
God unless they could first see the loveliness of his character and 
perfections. Truth is beyond all price; but it is only so asa means 
toanend. Truth is the great instrument which Omnipotence 
wields for the conversion and salvation of men, for the uphold- 
ing and preservation of the moral universe. But, after all, it is 
merely the sword, not the fruit, of the Spirit. It is the light of 
the world ; but the world will be judged, not by the light it has 
received or reflected, but by the deeds it has done. 

Knowledge is not the supreme good. Even in this life, to 
increase in mere knowledge is to increase in serrow; and how 
wonderful soever our attainments, the most certain discovery of 
all will be the vast, the unlimited extent of our ignorance ; just 
as the farther a light extends into darkness, the greater is the 
sphere of darkness which it brings to view. The gigantic intel- 
lect of Laplace, radiant though it was with all the glories of 
human science, seemed to itself, as it stood on the verge of 
eternity, but a point of light in a boundless realm of impene- 
trable darkness. His last utterance on earth was, ‘ That which we 
know is little ; that of which we are ignorant is immense’. As 
an end, therefore, knowledge is as full of disappointment and 
sorrow, as it is full of blessing and glory when employed in the 
service of God and man. 

Neither should we look for the seat of virtue or holiness in 
the sensibility. This is the element of our nature by which we 
suffer pleasure and pain, and not that by which we do right and 
wrong. By this we feel the ecstasies of joy or the agonies of 
woe. Hence, this is the seat of natural good and evil, not 
moral. All that is amiable or lovely in mere feeling or emotion, 
may be combined in the same person without presenting an 
object of moral approbation. The developments of his sensibility 
may be fair and beautiful as those of the first man in paradise, 
as he came fresh from the hand of the Creator, and yet he may 
have had nothing more to do with them than with the beating of 
the pulse or the breathing of the lungs. They may be merely 
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the spontaneous, not the voluntary workings of the nature which 
God has given him. Hence, his natural dispositions, however 
amiable and lovely, or the play of his created affections, however 
beautiful and captivating, as they respond to the world around 
him, may excite our admiration as the work of God ; but, after 
all, they are no more the objects of our moral approbation than 
is the glory of the grass, or the beauty of the stars. His invol- 
untary affections or states may, in the order of nature, spread 
from his family to his friends, from his friends to his country, 
and from his country to his kind ; and yet, after all, there may 
be no more real virtue or moral goodness in all this than in the 
gradual expansion of a bud, or in the opening of a blossom. 
Nay, they may ascend ina sort of shadowy attachment to the 
great Being who-‘ sits concealed behind his own creation ’; and 
yet, after all, the habit of virtue or holiness may never have been 
formed and fixed by acts of the will. Virtue consists, not in our 
natural or created endowments, however grand or beautiful, nor 
in their spontaneous developments, but in owr own personal 
acting and doing. Hence we shall be judged, not by the feelings 
we have experienced, but by the deeds we have done; not by the 
blossoms we have put forth, but by the fruits we have borne. 

The decisions of the intelligence and the states of the sensi- 
bility are all necessitated by causes over which they have no 
control. In thinking and feeling, they are purely passive, and 
are, consequently, at all times, marked with the characteristic of 
necessity. The will alone is free. Hence, we are never respon- 
sible for the decisions of the intellect, or for the states of the 
sensibility, except in so far as these have emanated from the 
action or influence of the will. The will alone is self-active, and, 
consequently, free and responsible. We do, then, in the 
language of Dr. Chalmers, ‘affirm the all-important principle, 
that nothing is moral or immoral which is not voluntary ’, which 
has not its origin in the free, self-active, and responsible will, 
‘This principle’, says Dr. Chalmers, ‘should be treated, not as 
a tacit, but as a proclaimed axiom in moral science ’. 

‘This principle, that virtue or holiness resides in the will 
alone ’, says Dr. Chalmers, ‘ is so evident in itself, and so familiar 
to the mind, that moralists have tacitly assumed it merely, 
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whereas they should have given it a distinct recognition and 
positive utterance’. Dr. Reid is the only philosopher ‘ whom he 
excepts from this charge’. But he should, also, have excepted 
Aristotle, by which this intuitive conviction of the human mind 
is as distinctly and positively announced as by Reid himself. 
‘The virtues and vices’, says Aristotle, ‘are voluntary’. The 
‘ virtues are practical habits, voluntary in their origin, and agree- 
able to right reason’. He distinctly denies that they are to be 
found in the =a6y, or ‘in those feelings which are followed by 
pleasure or pain’; and affirms that they originate in the will. 
All virtue or moral goodness, then, consists in acts of the will, 
and in the habits formed by the repetition of such acts. The 
intelligence or reason furnishes, or rather receives, the rule of 
moral action ; the sensibility, or heart, supplies the motives of 
moral action ; but the will—the free, the self-active, the respon- 
sible will—puts forth or exerts the moral act itself. 

Now, all this is well, is admirable, so far as it goes. Virtue 
consists in acts of the will, or in habits growing out of a repeti- 
tion of such acts. But all acts and habits of the will do not 
partake of the nature of virtue or vice, of holiness or sin. On 
the contrary, many of them have no moral character at all. 
Hence, as yet, we have only ascertained the genus, and not the 
specific difference, of virtue or holiness. How, then, shall we 
distinguish the moral, the virtuous acts and habits of the will, 
from those which are non-moral? Those acts and habits of will, 
says Aristotle, are virtuous which are conformed to ‘right 
reason’, But this answer is not complete, because it leaves us 
in ignorance of what is meant by ‘right reason’. The reply of 
Butler is more precise and satisfactory. All those acts of the 
will are virtuous, says he, which are done simply because we see 
and feel that they ought to be done. A conformity to the 
dictates of conscience is that which, in his view, gives to the acts 
of the will the character of virtue or moral goodness, and distin- 
guishes them from all non-moral acts of the same faculty. 

Conscience, according to Butler, is ‘a perception of the under- 
standing, and a sentiment of the heart’. It is a perception of 
right, shining upon us from the intelligence or reason, with a 
sentiment of moral approbation thereto inseparably attached. 
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It is a conformity to this perception of the intelligence, and to 
this feeling of the heart, that makes an act of the will a virtuous 
or morally good act. Virtue, or holiness, is, then, a practical 
habit of the will, voluntary in its origin, inasmuch as it results 
from a repetition of voluntary acts. Three things are indispen- 
sably necessary to its existence: intelligence or reason to perceive 
truth and moral law ; sensibility or heart to respond to motives ; 
and will to obey, or to resist, the law and the motive supplied 
by the intelligence and the sensibility. 

The whole process is beautifully symbolized in the natural 
world. For the genial sunshine and the refreshing shower, like 
truth and the influences of feeling, proceed from above and fall 
upon the place beneath. Yet, as the plant or the animal has the 
principle of life and growth in itself, so has the soul of man the 
spring of virtue or moral goodness in himself, in the self-active 
will. Strike from the system of nature the sunshine and the 
shower, and all growing things would soon perish from the earth, . 
leaving its entire mass but one black desolation of lifeless forms. 
In like manner, if God should withdraw his Truth and his 
Spirit from the world of mind, it would sink at once into utter 
and universal corruption, for which the bottomless pit alone were 
a fit receptacle. On the other hand, if he had not planted a 
principle of life and growth in the vegetable and animal king- 
doms, then had the sunshine and showers of heaven fallen upon 
them in vain. So, likewise, if he had not endowed the soul of 
man with a will, or self-active power, as well as with an intelli- 
gence and sensibility, then would the influence of his Truth and 
his Spirit have failed to secure a real or virtuous obedience to his 
law. If, indeed, man had not a free will, he could no more be 
capable of virtue or holiness than are the stones of earth or the 
stars of heaven. There might have been a perception of the 
truth, and a feeling of its divine beauty, but without will there 
could have been no obedience to ‘the heavenly vision’. The 
man, or rather the intellectual or sensitive mirror, might have 
reflected—it could never have imitated—the holiness of God. 

Thus God, who is the builder of the natural world and the 
father of the spiritual, has not been less attentive to his children 
than to the magnificent mansion in which he has placed them. 
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He does not shower his sunshine and his rain on the one, on the 
work of his hands, and leave the other, the offspring of his 
bosom, without the influences of his truth and his spirit, which 
are so indispensable to their growth and perfection in the 
beauty of holiness. 

There is, however, this all-important difference in the two 
cases: in the natural world there is nothing voluntary. All is 
necessitated—all is passive. The natural world itself, and all 
things therein, move only as they are moved. But it is not so 
in the spiritual world. In the intelligence and in the sensibility, 
it is true, all is necessitated—all is passive. But when we reach 
the will, the centre and source of all mental activity, we behold 
the real personality of man; for the will, and the will alone, is 
free, self-active, and responsible. The will, we repeat, is self- 
active ; or, more properly speaking, the mind in willing is self- 
active. In thinking and feeling it is passive, it is necessitated ; 
but in willing it is self-active, like the great God in whose image 
it was made, Take away this self-active power, and you may 
liken the mind to stones or to stars, which move only as they 
are moved; but you cannot say that it was made in the image of 
God, the great unmoved Mover of the heavens and the earth. 
The sphere of man, it is true, is finite, while that of God is 
infinite ; but within his own limited sphere he is either self- 
active or he is nota person. He may be an intellectual and 
sensitive machine, or mirror; but if he has no will, no self- 
active power, then he bears not the image of God, and is utterly 
incapable of holiness. ’ 

The conclusion of the whole matter is, that the seat of ‘true 
virtue’, or holiness, is in the will ; and consists in acts of the will, 
put forth in obedience to the law or will of God, and in habits 
formed by the repetition of such acts. Nothing else is, or can be, 
the virtue or holiness of a moral agent. Indeed, if omnipotence 
itself should act on the finite will, the effect therein produced 
would not, and could not, be true virtue or holiness. It would 
simply be an effect of the divine omnipotence, and not an act of 
the will, or se/f-active power of the finite moral agent. Hence, 
it would be absurd to regard such an effect (whatever else it 
might be) as an object of moral approbation in the subject of it ; 
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for it is not his obedience, or virtue, or holiness, It is, in one 
word, the work of God, for which man certainly deserves no 
praise, and not the work or obedience of man, or other finite, 
moral agent. We must bear this definition, or idea of holiness 
in mind ; and carry it along with us as a lamp to our feet, and 
as a light to our eyes, if we would pass unharmed through the 
dark labyrinths of human error, and emerge into the glad sun- 
shine of God’s beautiful world. 


Section I].—Jmportance of a Clear Idea of the Nature of 
Holiness. 

The foregoing view of the nature of holiness contains little, if 
any thing, which may not be found in the Nichomachean Ethics 
of Aristotle, or in the Ethical Discourses of Bishop Butler. By 
our own meditations, however, have their profound views 
expanded into greater clearness, and become more sharply 
defined, in our mind. Thanks to a better psychology than 
existed in the times of Butler or of Aristotle! The psychology 
of Cousin, not to mention a hundred other authors, has greatly 
aided us, as we believe, in the formation of clearer, more precise, 
fixed, and unwavering views of the nature of holiness, than even 
those’ possessed by these two great teachers of mankind. And 
this more clear, definite, and precise idea of the nature of 
holiness, has, if we are not very greatly mistaken, shed a glorious 
light on the stupendous problems of the moral world; on 
problems which, in fact, never engaged the attention of either 
the Stagyrite or the greatest of England’s moral philosophers. 

Here, then, we take leave of our former guides — Aristotle and 
Butler — and see if we may not follow their lights, thus improved 
by a better psychology, into regions never considered by them- 
selves. If we may not, in other words, deduce from their doc- 
trine, more clearly defined, consequences of immense, of incalcu- 
lable value. As for ourselves, we would not exchange our 
present idea of holiness for any other principle of science or 
philosophy which has shed its illuminations on our mind. 

For this idea shows us, in the first place, that virtue or holi- 
ness cannot be produced in the breast of a moral agent by the 
application of any extraneous force or power whatever, As every 
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virtuous or holy act is an act of the will, and as the will is, by 
its very nature or essence, self-active, so it cannot be compelled 
to put forth acts. Moreover, even if this were possible, and 
omnipotence should necessitate its acts, they would not be virtuous 
or holy acts of our will; because they would not be its acts at all. 
Conscience could not approve them, or delight in them, however 
fair, as virtuous acts, because they were put forth, not in obedi- 
ence to its dictates, but at the fiat of omnipotence. Every 
virtuous, every holy act, must, ew necessitate rei, be a voluntary 
act, and not compelled or necessitated. ‘To say that the will is 
not self-active, is to say that it is not a will; and to say that 
virtue or holiness can be necessitated, is a contradiction in terms. 
In other words, a necessitated virtue or holiness is a necessitated 
self-active will, a forced voluntary act, an act freely done in 
obedience to conscience, and yet resulting from the irresistible 
fiat of omnipotence, than which it is hardly possible to conceive 
a greater self-contradiction or absurdity. 

‘ All divines admit’, says Bayle, ‘that God could, if he would, 
easily produce a good act of the will in a human soul’. If so, 
then why does he not produce such acts, always and everywhere, 
in the human soul? Why is his power so limited, so imperfect, 
and so partial in its operations? Precisely such has been the 
great standing argument of atheism in all ages of the world. It 
was employed by the atheists of antiquity, as well as by Hobbes, 
and Hume, and Bayle, in modern times. Now, after a careful 
examination of all the replies of the theists to this grand sophism 
of the atheist, it has seemed to us that they overlook the weak 
point, and attack only the strong point of his position. Having 
overlooked the relation between holiness in the breast of moral 
agents and all extraneous power, they have incautiously admitted 
that the divine power could, if it would, easily cause virtue or 
holiness to shine forth with unmixed, unlimited, and unclouded 
splendor in all places of his dominions. But this admission, as 
we shall hereafter see’, has involved them in errors, perplexities, 
and darkness, from which there is no escape, except by the denial 
of the position which, as M. Bayle asserts, is admitted by ‘all 
divines’. 

1 Chap. IV. 
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It may be asked, If holiness is the end for which rational 
beings were created, then why is not this end fulfilled? Why 
are not moral agents everywhere seen to beam with the glories 
of the divine likeness? Why is sin, in so many frightful forms, 
permitted to exist and mar the beauty of the world? Whence 
this apparent defect in the divine purpose, this awful eclipse of 
the divine glory? Shall we draw back because we thus stand in 
the presence of a-question which has staggered the reason and 
confounded the imagination of all the ages? Or may we not go 
forward until, at least, it shall begin to appear that we are about 
to lose our way, and know not how to extricate ourselves from 
the stupendous difficulties by which we are surrounded? For if 
we can only pass the cloud which hangs so portentously in our 
path, without losing the light out of our minds, the rest of the 
journey will be smooth and pleasant. We can then look down 
on the dark world below, and up to the bright world above, with 
a satisfaction and joy which no tongue can utter and no imagina- 
tion conceive. Let us proceed, then, with slow and cautious 
step, always taking care to feel the ground firm under our feet, 
and the path clear before our eyes. 

We are asked, why God permits sin to disfigure this lower 
world? We answer, because there is no possible way to prevent 
such an evil, which would not be utterly unworthy of such a 
Being. There are three ways, and only three, in which sin might 
have been excluded from the universe. First, by the creation of 
no moral agents, or beings capable of sinning; secondly, by 
placing all moral agents beyond the reach of all temptation to 
sin; or, thirdly, by such an interposition of the divine power 
as would have kept all moral agents in the path of duty. These 
are the only three ways in which we may conceive it possible to 
prevent sin from raising its hideous head amid the glories of the 
divine empire, and casting its execrable shadow on the beauty of 
the world. The adoption of any one of these three methods 
would, as we shall see, have been infinitely unworthy of God. 
If the world, including heaven and earth, had been formed and 
governed according to any one of these three imaginary schemes, 
then its essential glory, instead of having been improved thereby, 
would have been extinguished, and the Father of lights shrouded 
in eternal gloom. 
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This may be easily shown in respect to the first of the above 
schemes, or imaginary models of a world. For, if no moral 
agents existed, it is clear that no moral agency or goodness 
could. have appeared in the world, and that, consequently, the 
highest of all possible ends could not, even in the slightest 
degree, have been attained by its creation. The noblest order of 
beings had been wanting to the universe of God. No ereature 
capable of knowing and loving and serving the Creator had been 
seen in the boundless realm of his dominions. Though, on this 
hypothesis, there might be many mansions in our Father’s 
house, there would be no child to inhabit them. If framed 
according to such a model, the magnificent temple of the world 
would have been without an image to reflect the glory of God, 
or a priest to celebrate his praise. Is it not evident, then, that 
such a world would have been infinitely unworthy of the Father of 
spirits ? 

In such a world sin would be impossible, it is true; but so 
would every shadow and vestige of goodness. It would exclude 
all moral evil not otherwise than by excluding all moral good 
from existence. It would remove the shadow which now falls 
on the beauty of the world, but it would at the same time blot 
out that beauty itself by an extinction of the universal light. 
Let this scheme, therefore, be dismissed. 

The second scheme, which may be set up as more worthy of 
God than the model of the actual world, is that of a moral 
universe in which there should be no temptation to sin. This 
scheme is liable to the same objection as the first. That is, if 
such were the constitution of the world, its end could not be 
attained, as all virtue and moral goodness would be necessarily 
excluded from existence. 

For, if there were no temptation to sin, there could be no 
merit in obedience, as no rational being ever acts, or can be con- 
ceived to act, as such, without reference to some motive; so, if 
there be no motive to sin, there would be no possibility of acting 
wrong. And if there were no possibility of such a thing, surely 
there could be no virtue or merit in not doing it. ‘The notion 
of a future account and general righteous judgment’, says 
Butler, ‘implies some sort of temptation to what is wrong ; 
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otherwise, there would be no possibility of doing wrong, nor 
ground for judgment or discrimination’, Hence, if we would 
have a moral world at all, we must have one into whose design 
or plan temptation enters; just as if we would have a circle we 
must have a figure whose circumference is round, and all of 
whose radii are equal. 

Temptation, it is true, is a hindrance to virtue. But this is 
no reason why it should be excluded from the system of the 
world. Water offers resistance to every vessel which ploughs 
its bosom, and every bird feels the resistance of the air in which 
it flies ; but who would seek to improve navigation, or to assist 
the flight of birds, by removing all water or all air from the face 
of the globe? In like manner, though temptation resists the 
practice of virtue, it would be no aid, but utter ruin, to the cause 
of virtue if all temptation were removed from the moral world. 
In this case, as in the two former, the very thing which created 
the difficulty in the way, is that without which the way would 
be impracticable, and the object aimed at would be utterly 
impossible of attainment. 

There is, indeed, no desire or affection of our nature which 
does not, in various ways and under certain circumstances, 
become a source of temptation to sin. The desire of knowledge, 
the desire of the esteem of others, and even the feeling of benevo- 
lence, however valuable in themselves, and however indispensable 
their various functions to the harmony and beauty of the world, 
may, nevertheless, lead us away from the sacred dictates of con- 
science. The most lovely of all the natural affections, the affec- 
tion of the mother for her child, may steal the heart away from 
God, and wrap it in forgetfulness of Him who has done so much 
to adorn our nature, as well as to beautify the whole world for 
man. This very beauty may become the object of. idolatry. 
Nay, the feeling of moral approbation, the love of goodness 
itself, by detaining us too long in the contemplation of virtue, 
which is so sweet and divine a thing to look upon, may not only 
keep us from the practice of virtue, but may also enervate the 
principle and habit of virtue within us. So long as we exist, 
then, temptation must beset us in this clouded state of trial and 
probation. The only way to escape its influence, is to rise above 
its dominion by the victorious power of an active goodness. 
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To remove all temptation were, indeed, to extinguish all 
those desires and affections, which are not only the props and 
supports of virtue, but which are also the purest fountains of 
earthly delight, as well as of heavenly bliss. He, therefore, who 
would destroy these, with a view to rid the world of sin, would 
act about as wisely as the physician who should everywhere sow 
the seeds of a fatal consumption in order to anticipate and pre- 
vent the ravages of fever. ; 

As trial and difficulty are necessary to the rise and existence of 
virtue in the world, so this is always great and praiseworthy in 
proportion to the degree of temptation which has been overcome 
in its formation. That is, there is more of virtue in every 
virtuous act which overcomes a greater degree of temptation, than 
there is in one which surmounts a lesser degree of the same kind 
of opposition. ‘Continued recollection’, says Butler, ‘and 
keeping upon one’s guard, in order to make good his resolution, 
is a continued act of virtue in a higher degree, which need have 
been, and perhaps would have been, only instantaneous and 
weak, had the temptation been so’. Indeed, it is only in the 
presence of great temptation and danger, from which weak minds 
shrink with dismay, that the virtuous perform their most heroic 
deeds, and achieve their most glorious victories. A Mautius 
Sceevola holding his hand in the flame, and a Regulus returning 
to torture, are spectacles which, but for strong temptation to 
swerve from the path of rectitude, had never cast a lustre so 
impressive and so beautiful over the ruins of a fallen world. 
The existence of temptation may, upon a superficial view, seem 
to form a dark and unnecessary element in the constitution of 
the world ; yet it is precisely that element to which martyrdom 
itself owes all its glory. But for the presence and power of this 
element, the heroes and the patriots of all nations had been 
without a name; and the world had never witnessed those 
sublime deeds which shall now continue to glow through all 
ages, and exalt, with enthusiastic admiration, all except ignoble 
hearts. Nay, it is the element from which, as from a dark back- 
ground, the transcendent, unutterable glories of the Cross itself, 
have shone forth to irradiate and beautify the entire universe of 


God. 
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This reflection, which has so naturally grown out of the 
remark of Butler, is a sufficient reply to the supposition, that 
although temptation could not have been excluded from the 
moral world, yet it might have been lessened, with great advan- 
tage to the cause of virtue, or moral goodness. We are very 
poor judges, indeed we are no judges at all, in what degree 
temptation should have been admitted into the moral. world in 
order best to subserve the end of its creation. For aught we 
know, the various degrees of temptation which exist in the 
present state of things, are precisely such as are necessary to 
secure, for time and for eternity, the maximum of moral good in 
the universe. We see, indeed, that some degree of temptation is 
indispensable to the existence of moral goodness ; but in relation 
to the degree which is best adapted to answer the grand purpose 
and design of infinite wisdom, we know nothing. It is a prob- 
lem entirely above our reason. It is a mystery, free from the 
least sign or shadow of absurdity or difficulty; which may, 
therefore, be permitted to rest amid the arcane of God’s infinite 
wisdom, without the least possible disturbance or dissatisfaction 
to our finite reason. Nay, reason itself is, then, most reasonable, 
when it bows in humble submission to such mysteries, as neces- 
sarily transcending the limits of its vision. It is only when 
mystery is made to serve as a cloak for absurdity, or contradic- 
tions in human thought, that reason is justified in the effort to 
cast it off, and regain her freedom, light, and joy in the posses- 
sion of truth. 

Butler has said that ‘we are certainly in a condition which 
does not seem, by any means, the most advantageous we could 
imagine or desire, either in our natural or moral capacity, for 
securing either our present or future interest’. We do not see, 
it is true, that we are in the most favorable of all conceivable 
conditions ; but it is also true, that we do not see that we are in 
a condition less advantageous than any other which may be 
imagined or desired. If our present condition wants this 
seeming perfection, it is likewise without the correspondent 
" seeming imperfection. If we cannot see the precise adaptation 
of the amount of temptation in the world to the ends of infinite 
wisdom, neither can we perceive any want or defect of such 
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adaptation. The whole subject, indeed, which runs out into 
such an infinite variety of details, is one that far transcends the 
utmost effort of the human faculties. It is a question in regard 
to which we must walk by faith, and not by sight. May we 
not rationally trust, however, that the same divine goodness 
which ‘tempers the wind to the shorn lamb’, also exactly adapts 
the various trials and temptations of the children of God to the 
highest good of the whole? May we not conclude that the 
wisdom which so admirably adapts all its means to its ends in 
every case that falls within our knowledge, has done no less in 
regard to those which lie above and beyond our reason ? 

In thus appealing to faith, the reader may imagine that we 
have forgotten the promise to set before his reason the system of 
the spiritual world. If so, it should be remembered that, to all 
finite minds, mystery is an element of every possible view of the 
universe, whether in relation to its material or immaterial side. 
We know nothing of that boastful philosophy which, in the 
language of one of its own disciples, ‘can explain all things’. 
If we can only show that among the few things which we do 
know there is no real clashing or discord, we shall be satisfied. 
It is our wish to accomplish for the moral world, in some small 
degree, what has been so fully and so gloriously achieved for 
the material world; by showing that all we know of it is a 
display of wisdom and power and goodness, and that nothing 
therein is seen to conflict with these perfections of its divine 
Author. Hence, we have not one word to say against mystery, 
in which the mind often finds as sweet repose as in the truth 
itself. It is only absurdity, or the appearance of it, which tor- 
tures the mind. In mystery, the soul may rest and the fancy 
revel; in absurdity alone is it in torment. We must ever have, 
and we should ever rejoice to have, a dim background of 
mystery to set off the great, shining facts of the spiritual world ; 
just as the blue concave of the material world without imparts 
an additional lustre to the glory of the sun and the moon and 
the stars of heaven. As the soul of man is endowed with the 
attributes of both faith and reason, so it embraces with equal 
ease, and with equal pleasure, the mysteries and the facts of the 
universe without, and finds no material conflict between them. 
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It is only when contradiction, or absurdity, assumes the sacred 
garb of mystery, and thereby gains admission to the mind, that 
an unnatural conflict begins. The reason is troubled in its 
darkness, and faith itself is oppressed. The reason is troubled, 
because it labors to assimilate contradiction to itself; and faith 
is oppressed, because, instead of being permitted to perform its 
own sublime function of embracing the mysteries of the uni- 
verse, it is required to digest absurdity—a task which neither 
faith nor any other human faculty is fitted to perform. 

The third scheme or imaginary model of the world, now claims 
our attention. To create a moral world, and then govern 
it by such an application of force to the wills of its inhabitants 
as should prevent the least omission of duty, and secure universal 
obedience, is an inherent impossibility —.a contradiction and 
absurd conceit. This might be shown by a variety of considera- 
tions. It might be shown that it is a contradiction to suppose an 
act of the will, wherein virtue consists, to be produced by any extra- 
neous cause whatever. But this point is so elaborately discussed 
in our work on The Will that we shall not dwell on it here. 
We might, also, explode and blow away all those sophisms and 
devices which have been employed to show that a constrained 
and necessitated holiness may exist ; but this belongs to the meta- 
physics of the subject, and has been already fully considered by 
us. [See our Theodicy. ] 

A certain depth in philosophy may lead us away from the 
simple light of nature. This teaches us, that nothing which is 
produced in us by any extraneous force, can be our virtue or vice. 
We can be neither to praise nor to blame for any effect thus pro- 
duced in our minds. Such an effect were, indeed, merely a. 
passive impression, and not an act of the will at all, and, conse- 
quently, could neither be virtuous nor vicious. It requires no 
depth in metaphysics to see this; it is, indeed, best seen in the 
absence of all metaphysics. False metaphysics may obscure it, 
may cast clouds and darkness around it; and ull that true meta- 
physics can do is to clear these clouds and darkness away, that 
the simple light of truth may once more shine in unobstructed 
clearness, ; 

To expect God to keep all created spirits, or any one created 
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spirit, in the line of duty, by a perpetual interposition of his _ 
power, is as great an absurdity as to expect him to make two and 
two equal to five, or to make all circles possess the properties of 
a triangle. It is to expect him to work contradictions, which, 
by universal consent, are not the objects of power, and can no 
more be realized by omnipotence than by weakness itself. To 
dream of a moral world thus governed by force, and held in 
universal obedience, may be fair and beautiful to the unenlight- 
ened imagination, but to the eye of pure reason it is replete with 
contradiction and absurdity. To complain that God does not 
govern the moral world according to such a scheme, is to com- 
plain that he does not regard our absurd and self-contradictory 
conceits in the administration of the universe. It is to find 
fault with him because he chooses to work according to the plans 
of his own infinite wisdom, and not according to the self-contra- 
dictory schemes of our deluded imaginations. 

Such a government of the moral world would, indeed, defeat 
the very end for which it was created. For if we were so held 
under the dominion of force, at all times, and in all places, that 
we could do no wrong, it is clear there would be no virtue in 
our obedience. This would be to create a moral world, and 
defeat the very end of its creation by the method of its govern- 
ment. Would such a course be worthy of infinite wisdom ? 

The truth is, that as it was necessary to create free agents, so 
it was necessary to leave them free, in order to secure the exist- 
ence of moral goodness, and thereby fulfil the grand design of 
the creation. A constrained or necessitated obedience is the 
greatest of all contradictions. Hence we might as well expect 
that a being of infinite wisdom would undertake to govern 
matter by entreaties or persuasions, as that he would apply force 
to the will of moral agents to secure their obedience. We might 
as well expect him to govern the solar system by the ten command- 
ments, as to govern the moral world by the direct application of 
his power to the will of his creatures. May we not, then, most 
devoutly thank God that he has not, by the interposition of his 
power, introduced such a scheme of mechanism into the moral 
world as would subvert its very design, annihilate all its glory, 
and change its very nature from that which is spiritual and free, 
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into a lower order of creation? May we not thank him that he 
governs the spiritual world, not with a view to annihilate and 
destroy, but with a design to develop and perfect, the glorious 
attributes with which he has endowed it ? 

We have now seen that none of the imaginary schemes or 
models of a world, however fair at first view, will bear a com- 
parison with the sublime model of the actual world. They are 
no sooner subjected to that severe scrutiny, which never fails to 
disclose new beauties and new wonders in the world of God, than 
their intrinsic deformity is laid bare, and their ineffable weak- 
ness revealed. Having exploded these magnificent shams, which 
would delude our hearts and draw away our affections from the 
beauty of our own world, we are the better prepared to complete 
our survey of its peerless perfections and its boundless glory. 
Having cast out from the sanctuary of our bosoms these deformed 
idols of the human mind, and disenchanted our imaginations of 
their influence, we are the better prepared to admit and appre- 
ciate the grand ideal of the Divine Mind, which is revealed in 
the spiritual universe as created and governed by himself. 

But ere we undertake this, or endeavor to bring out in all its 
clearness, and fulness, and beauty, the Divine Ideal of the actual 
world, we must consider the abyss of darkness into which men 
have been cast by erroneous views of the nature of holiness. 
For, after having shown how men have fallen into that abyss of 
false metaphysics, and how they have been driven about in its 
dark, mysterious labyrinths, we shall be still better prepared to 
study, with confidence and success, the grand ideal of God as 
revealed in the actual world. Especially after having shown 
how the aforesaid ‘abyss of darkness’ has been invested with a 
tenfold gloom, by the false views of sin which are always 
associated with false views of holiness. But, in order to this, 
we shall consider, in the next chapter, the nature of sin, and the 
importance of clear ideas on the subject. Having done this, we 
shall then contemplate the awful abyss of darkness and confusion, 
perplexity and error, in which so many have lost their way in 
the pursuit of truth ; and we shall note the wanderings up and 
down therein of men, who seem bewildered, and as it were 
bewitched, by false views of sin and holiness, God and the 
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world. Thea—this task performed—we shall point out the 
path of escape into the glad light of God, and the glory of the 
world." 





Art. VIII.—Three Memorial Poems. By James Russell 
Lowell. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1877. 


In classic verse, all lyrics not elegiac were indifferently styled 
odes. Such were the songs of Anacreon in praise of love and 
wine, the more varied and thoughtful lyrics of Horace, and the 
equally distinctive dithyrambic of which Pindar has given us a 
type. In the modern definition of the ode, it was assumed to be 
invariably the lyrical expression of exalted feeling cast in a defi- 
nite rhythmical mould. This is indicated by Dryden’s lines :— 


Her generous style at random oft will part, 
And by a brave disorder shows her art. 


And Keats more recently writes of— 


the grandeur of the ode, 
Growing, like Atlas, stronger from its load. 


A larger classification, however, prevailed practically in English 
poetry until about the beginning of the present century. All 
songs and vers de société were as apt to be called odes as the Pin- 
daric verse, to which the term in strictness was supposed to 
appertain. These, following the analogy of the Greek choral 
ode, though without the same raison d’étre, are often seen to be 


1 This section is merely a preliminary illustration of the importance of a 
clear idea of the true nature of holiness, The following chapter, nay, all the 
following chapters, of the present work, will continue to illustrate, and 
bring out into still greater prominence, the importance of such an idea of 
the nature of holiness. Its importance is, indeed, to anything like a correct 
view of the system of the spiritual universe, no less than infinite; it is, in 
other words, absolutely indispensable. 
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divided into the strophe, antistrophe, and epode, by which varia- 
tions in the measure or movement are indicated. 

Wordsworth, under the head of lyrical poetry, includes the 
hymn, ode, elegy, song, and ballad. The hymn is restricted to 
the expression of the religious sentiment; yet this sentiment 
may find utterance through the ode, as we shall see. The elegy 
must be a dirge or threnode. Coleridge in his ‘ Table Talk’ has 
some acute observations on the distinctive qualities of the elegy 
and ode. Both are subjective, but in a peculiar manner is this 
the case with the elegy. It ‘may treat of any subject, but it 
must treat of no subject for itself, but always and exclusively 
with reference to the poet himself’. Sorrow and love, he adds, 
are the usual themes of the elegy, and the past, the absent, the 
distant, and the future, include the phases in which he beholds 
his subject. But the ode ‘delights to present things as actually 
existing and visible, although associated with the past, or 
colored highly by the subject of the ode itself’. Here, also, 
while the elegy is restricted in its domain, the ode may be of an 
elegiac character. 

We have spoken of the elegy and ode as subjective. This is 
indeed relatively the case with all lyrical poetry, as viewed apart 
from the epic and dramatic. But among the several branches 
reached by the present classification, the song sometimes, and 
the ballad invariably, enter the more objective field of narrative 
poetry. They stand upon debatable ground as partly lyrical, 
partly epic. They are also shorter and less important than the 
ode. The song, too, is written for music; the ode very seldom 
is. It, the song, is, in consequence, usually restricted to simple 
lyric stanzas as its recognized form. The ballad is so associated 
with a certain metre, in its longer or shorter form, that this is 
known as the ballad metre. Unabridged, it is the line of 
fourteen syllables, found often in our older poets. It is met 
with in modern verse, more frequently, cut up into lines of 
eight and six syllables. 

A variety of the lyric which Wordsworth has not named, is 
that to which we have before referred as the vers de société. 
Locker, in his preface to the Lyra Elegantiarum, defines this 
species of verse negatively by certain limitations. It must not 
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be too humorous, too pathetic, or too elevated. It must not be 
too simple and natural, and it must not exceed a certain length. 
The ode, on the contrary, to single out one, and that the most 
important element of difference, can scarcely be too elevated. In 
theme the society verses have a wide scope. ‘They may 
embrace’, writes Locker, ‘subjects of the most exalted and the 
most trivial character’. But the exalted subjects must not be 
treated too seriously, nor the trivial subjects too lightly. The 
ode, as we have intimated, should not embrace subjects of a 
trivial character. 

The ode has been subdivided into the religious ode, the dithy- 
rambic, the heroic ode, and the didactic ; this last being again 
divisible into philosophical and satirical. As examples of these 
varieties, we might adduce, under the first head, Crashaw’s ‘ Ode 
on the Prayer Book’. Under the second, the ‘Alexander’s Feast’ 
of Dryden ; under the third, Marvel’s ‘Ode on Cromwell’, and 
as illustrations of the last two, or the so-called didactic odes, 
Wordsworth’s ‘Ode to Duty’, and Byron’s ‘ Napoleon Bona- 
parte’. It will be readily perceived that this classification is 
inadequate. We propose, therefore, to substitute for it one that 
shal] take as its basis the subject-matter of the ode, rather than 
the manner in which it is written. We will adopt an objective, 
rather than a subjective method. 

The poetry of nature and the poetry of man are the two broad 
divisions into which the ode must then fall. Each of these is 
again divisible: the former into the poetry of the seasons and 
inanimate nature, and the poetry of animated nature. The latter 
division, or the poetry of man, embraces personal and impersonal 
odes, using these, as we do, in a somewhat unconventional sense. 

In form, the ode is not restricted to any special metre or 
rhythm. We find here, on the contrary, the widest exemplifica- . 
tion of the artistic principle, the idem in alio. ‘There is’, 
writes Emerson, ‘under the seeming poverty of metres, an 
infinite variety, as every artist knows. A right ode (however 
nearly it may adopt conventional metre, as the Spenserian, and 
the heroic blank verse, or one of the fixed lyric metres) will by 
any sprightliness be at once lifted out of conventionality, and 
will modify the metre’. Each artist, in a sense, creates his 
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own form while adopting an old one. The pindaric is but one 
of the conventional metres into which the ode may be cast, 
though it is sometimes spoken of as if it were the only one. 
Hazlitt doubtless had special reference to this form of the ode 
when he used the following similes ; ‘ Lyric poetry, of all others, 
bears the nearest resemblance to painting; it deals in hiero- 
glyphics and passing figures, which depend for effect, not on the 
working out, but the selection. Jt is the dance and pantomime 
of poetry’. It is true that in the ode there is no progression as 
in narrative poetry, and, as we have quoted from Coleridge, it is 
as actually existing and visible that the subject of the ode 
presents itself in the poet’s vision. But in comparing the lyric 
to dance and pantomime, the metrical potencies of dithyrambic 
verse must have been thought of, with its abruptness and enthu- 
siasm, now moving through the stately heroic or Alexandrine, 
now hurrying forward with rhythmic transitions, through the 
shorter forms of metre, in all the abandon of melodic revelry. 

We have said that the ode is subjective in character, though 
dealing with something outside of the poet’s personality. His 
thought and feeling enwrap and twine about his theme, and we 
see it, as it were, through an emotional atmosphere or environ- 
ment of his own choosing. This is very noticeable in the class 
of odes we are about to consider, those which celebrate nature in 
her several seasons. Our review is not meant to be exhaustive 
in any department, which we would premise with special refer- 
ence to the modern poets, though we believe our enumeration 
will include nearly all odes of any real value. 

Taking the seasons in their order, we find Gray’s ‘ Ode on the 
Spring’, written in a simple lyric stanza, but belonging to that 
artificial school of poetry which looks at nature through the 
medium of the classic mythus. Gray’s lack of originality, and 

‘his notable plagiarisms, have escaped few of his critics; but 
Leigh Hunt says truly and amiably: ‘Half his verses are 
centos; and yet we feel them to be rather sympathies than 
echoes’. We have the conventional phraseology of a determi- 
nate period, in this ode ; not the language of real feeling, which 
is of any age: 
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Lo! where the rosy bosom’d hours, 

Fair Venus’ train appear, 

Disclose the long-expecting flowers, 

And wake the purple year ! 

The attic warbler pours her throat, 
Responsive to the cuckoo’s note, 

The untaught harmony of Spring; 
While whispering pleasure as they fly, 
Cool zephyrs through the clear blue sky 

Their gather’d fragrance fling. 


We have a hiatus just here. There is no ode to give for the 
full-freighted season, Summer. It has inspired few lyrics, 
having no suggestiveness because of its fruition. But Autumn 
atones for this deficiency ; it has been found full of inspiration. 

Keats has a brief lyric in three stanzas, inscribed ‘To 
Autumn’, not less perfect in its way than his more important 
odes. We give the closing stanza, partly for the sake of its 
simple truth to nature, and as illustrative of the modern method 
in this department of poetry, and partly for a resemblance to be 
presently noted: 


Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they ? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too,— 

While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 
And touch the stubble plains with rosy hue ; 

Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 
Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies ; 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn ; 
Hedge-crickets sing ; and now with treble soft 
The red-breast whistles from a garden-croft ; 
And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 


In Hood’s ode upon ‘Autumn’ we have the same truth to 
nature combined with the graces of prosopopeia, and in 
addition, the charm of apt classic allusion. We would not 
lose the glories of Greek fable from the poet’s domain, though 
we would hold them in due subordination to the effectiveness of - 
simple landscape painting. The five strophes in this ode are 
each of a different length, and the short lines here and there in- 
terwoven with the ten-syllabled verse give it something of the 
pindaric character. We quote the first and third stanzas; in 
the latter will be observed the reminiscence of Keats: 
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I saw old Autumn in the misty morn 
Stand shadowless, like silence listening 
To silence, for no lonely bird would sing 
Into his hollow ear from woods forlorn, 
Nor lonely hedge vor solitary thorn ; 
Shaking his languid locks all dewy bright 
With tangled gossamer that fell by night, 
Pearling his coronet of golden corn. 


III. 


Where are the blooms of Summer? In the west, 
Blushing their last to the last sunny hours, 

When the mild Eve by sudden Night is prest, 
Like tearful Proserpine, snatch’d from her flow’rs 

To a most gloomy breast. 

Where is the pride of Summer, the green prime, 
The many, many leaves all twinkling? Three 

On the moss’d e:m; three on the naked lime 
Trembling; and one upon the old oak tree! 
Where is the Dryad’s immortality ? 

Gone into mournful cypress and dark yew, 

Or wearing the long gloomy winter through 
In the smooth holly’s green eternity ! 


An Autumn ode is that of Shelley’s ‘To the West Wind’, 
which he apostrophizes as the ‘ breath of Autumn’s being!’ It 
is full of beauty, and seems the fit autobiographic lyric of this 
strange, gifted being. He asks of the mighty yet invisible 
spirit : 

Oh! lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud! 
I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed! 


A heavy weight of hours has chain’d and bowed 
One too like thee: tameless, and swift, and proud. 


A modern critic, Forman, is not in error in saying of this ode, 
that, in the ‘tumult of its mighty harmonies, it exhibits a 
deeper, fuller, more antiphonal concourse of words’ than is usual 
even with Shelley. The five parts of this poem, composed of 
five stanzas each, are written in the difficult terzarima, rarely used 
im English poetry, though so common as an Italian form. 

In Cotton’s ‘Ode on Winter’ we have a lyric of the seven- 
teenth century, lifting up this ungenial season into most poetic 
realms of fancy and feeling. It is too long, however, and needs 
to be put through the ‘ poetic filter’ Coleridge somewhere recom- 
mends for the —in many respects — admirable productions of 
these older poets. The fifty stanzas of this ode are in octosyl- 
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labic quartrains. Wordsworth and Coleridge both drew atten- 
tion to it for its ‘lyric feeling’, and Wordsworth cites passages 
from it in illustration of some of the happiest gifts of fancy as 
contradistinguished from imagination. He notices the ‘lively 
description of the entrance of winter with his retinue, as a 
“palsied king”, and yet a military monarch advancing for con- 
quest with his army ; the several bodies of which and their arms 
and equipments are described with a rapidity of detail and a 
profusion of fanciful comparisons which indicate, on the part of 
the poet, extreme activity of intellect and a correspondent hurry 
of delightful feeling ’: 


With bleak and with congealing winds, 
The earth in shining chains he binds; 
And still, as he doth farther pass, 
Quarries his way with liquid glass. 


Hark ! how the blusterers of the Bear 
Their gibbous cheeks in triumph tear, 
And with continued shouts do ring 
The entry of their palsy’d king. 


The squadron nearest to the eye 

Is his forlorn of infantry, 

Bow-men of unrelenting minds, 

Whose shafts are feather’d with the winds. 


Now you may see his vanguard rise 
Above the earthly precipice, 

Bold horse on bleakest mountain bred, 
With hail instead of provend fed. 


Their lances are the pointed locks 

Torn from the brows of frozen rocks, 
Their shields are crystals as their swords, 
The steel the rusted rock affords. 


See, the main body now appears, 
And hark! the olian trumpeters, 
By their hoarse levets do declare 
That the bold general rides there. 


And look, where mantled up in white, 
He sleds it like the Muscovite; 

I know him by the port he bears, 
And his life-guard of mountaineers. 


Their caps are furr’d with hoary frost, 
The bravery their cold kingdom boasts; 
Their spongy plaids are milk-white frieze 
Spun from the snowy mountain’s fleece. 


Their partizas are fine carved glass, 
Fringed with the morning’s spangled grass; 
And, pendant by their brawny thighs, 
Hang cimeters of burnish’d ice. 
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The poet continues in the same strain, and then with a fine 
transition from the lively picturesqueness of personification to 
an equally vivid subjective view of his theme. Wordsworth 
considers this portion ‘an instance still more happy of fancy 
employed in the treatment of feeling, than, in its preceding 
passages, the poem supplies of her management of forms’: 


Fly, fly, the foe advances fast, 

. ’ _ Into our fortress let us haste, 
Where all the roarers of the North 
Can neither storm nor starve us forth. 


There, underground, a magazine 
Of sovereign juice is cellar’d in; 
Liquor that will the siege maintain, 
Should Phoebus ne’er return again. 


Then let the chill strocco blow, 
And gird us round with hills of snow ; 
Or else go whistle to the shore, 
And make the hollow mountains roar. 


Whilst we together jovial sit, 

Careless and crown’d with mirth and wit; 
Where, though bleak winds confine us home, 
Our fancies round the world shall roam. 


We'll think of all the friends we know, 
And drink to all worth drinking to: 

When having drunk all thine and mine, 
We rather shall want health than wine. 


But where friends fail us, we’ll supply 
Our friendships with our charity ; 

7 Men that remote in sorrow live, 
Shall by our lusty brimmers thrive. 


We'll drink the wanting into wealth, 
And those that languish into health, 
The afflicted into joy, th’ opprest 
Into security and rest. 


The worthy in disgrace shall find 
Favor return again more kind ; 
And in restraint who stifled lie, 
Shail taste the air of liberty. 


The brave shall triumph in success, 
The lovers shall have mistresses, 

y Poor unregarded virtue praise, 
And the neglected poet bays. 


Thus shall our healths do others good, 
Whilst we ourselves do all we would 
For freed from envy and from care, 
What would we be but what we are? 
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This is decidedly bacchanalian. But we must not take these 
innumerable brimmers too literally, though we could not afford 
to lose them from the poet’s verse. The warmth and fragrance 
of wine are in the lines —the wine which is pledged to such a 
humanitarian purpose; and the contrast is thus forcibly con- 
veyed between this comfort and jollity, and the outer desolation 
so strikingly presented through the poet’s antecedent imagery. 

As the poets have celebrated in varied strains the seasons of 
the year, so have they made the day’s brief seasons the subjects of 
song. Yet we have no classical lyric in praise of morning, 
though all acknowledge its beneficent influences. The beauty 
and gladness of these auroral hours, but more of their awfulness, 
Coleridge has made us feel in his ‘Hymn before Sunrise in the 
Vale of Chamouny’, that nobly religious lyric. ‘The fine 
influences of morning’, writes Emerson, ‘few can explain, but 
all will admit’. Yet the melancholy charm of evening, like 
that of autumn, has been found more congenial to the poetical 
temperament. 

In literature, as in life, there is found to be what our modern 
scientists term a survival of the fittest. So of the lyrics to 
evening there is the one best ode surviving, and collecting still 
the suffrages of critics, superseded by no later rival. This is 
the well-known ode of Collins. It is written in unrhymed 
quartrains, in verses of five and three accents, with such skilled 
metrical cunning the ear does not readily detect the blank verse. 
Hazlitt says of this poem, that equal genius is shown both ‘in 
the images and versification’; and of the general effect he 
observes: ‘The sound steals slowly over the ear like the 
gradual coming on of evening itself’, St. Beuve pronounced 
the ‘Ode to Evening’ full of imagination and lofty fancy. And 
Emerson, writing of the poetic art, says: ‘The masters some- 
times rise above themselves to strains which charm their readers, 
and which neither any competitor could outdo, nor the bard 
himself again equal’. Such a strain, he thinks, is this lyric — 
‘all but the last verse, which is academical’. Its delicate, 
pensive beauty will be felt, we think, by all thoughtful readers. 

We come now to the second part of this division of our 
subject—the poetry of nature ; yet we fear we have been rash, in 
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this age of biologic development, in classifying man quite by 
himself. In the hymn of the gentle and nature-loving pietist 
Francis Assissi, we are called upon to praise God for our 
brothers, the sun and wind, our sisters, the moon and water, and 
lastly for ‘our mother, the earth, the which doth sustain and 
keep us, and bringeth forth divers fruits and flowers of many 
colors, and grass’. This poetic species of evolution the poets 
have not been slow to teach; and by a reversed development 
process among the ancients, men and women became animals and 
birds, As subjects of lyric inspiration, the poets could not over- 
look these last, their fellow-singers. 

The nightingale, familiar to Greek fable and Eastern myth, is 
made the theme of an early English ode by Richard Barnfield, 
at one time attributed to Shakspeare. It is written in octosyl- 
labic verse, with the sixteenth century quaintness clinging to it 
like a perfume ; and it deserves its place in our anthologies for 
its musical numbers and truth of -sentiment. One of the most 
beautiful odes in the language is the ‘ Ode to a Nightingale’ of 
Keats, the swan-note, as it proved, of the dying poet. Edgar 
Poe cites this poem, among others, as illustrating the ‘ mystic or 
suggestive principle’ in imagination, which differentiates it from 
fancy. ‘This’, he adds, ‘spiritualizes the fanciful conception, 
and lifts it into the ideal’. We quote one stanza from this well- 
known poem for the sake of Leigh Hunt’s note upon it. It is 
scarcely more beautiful than any other of the eight stanzas, but 
we look at it under a genial critic’s microscope : 


Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird; 
No hungry generations tread thee down ; 
The voice | hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown: 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn; 
The same that ofttimes hath 
Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in fairy-lands forlorn. 


‘You do not know what the house is, or where’, writes Leigh 
Hunt, ‘nor who the bird. Perhaps the king himself. But you 


see the window open on the perilous sea, and hear the voice from 
out the trees in which it was nested, sending its warble over the 
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foam. The whole is at once vague and particular, full of myste- 
rious life. You see nobody, though something is heard ; and 
you know not what of beauty or wickedness is to come over that 
sea’. 

Leigh Hunt in another place discusses the question whether 
the nightingale’s song is merry, or sad as the poets generally 
agree. Chaucer wrote of the ‘merry’ nightingale, though, as 
our commentator explains, this word did not mean then all it 
means now, but was used as well of the organ in the mass, 
‘ meaning any kind of hasty or strenuous prevalence’. Coleridge 
quotes Milton’s line describing the nightingale’s strain, to con- 
trovert it in his charming blank-verse poem ‘ The Nightingale’. 
He writes: 


Tis the merry Nightingale 
That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates 
With fast thick warble his delicious notes, 
As he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to utter forth 
His love-chant, and disburden his full soul 
Of all its music. 


Matthew Arnold in his ‘ Philomela’, an ode in unrhymed 
classic measure, and imbued with the classic feeling, finds here 
‘ Eternal passion! eternal pain!’ 

Shelley’s ‘Ode to the Skylark’ is one of the most graceful 
and descriptive of bird lyrics. To quote Leigh Hunt again, ‘It 
is, like the bird it sings, enthusiastic, enchanting, profuse, con- 
tinuous and alone, small, but filling the heavens’. He observes 
upon the felicity of the metre: ‘The earnest hurry of the four 
short lines, followed by the long effusiveness of the Alexandrine, 
expresses the eagerness and the continuity of the lark’. There 
is no question as to the joyful song of the lark, and Shelley 
writes : 

Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 


From my lips would flow, 
The world should listen then as I am listening now. 


Leaving the poetry of nature for the poetry of man, we find 
in the department of impersonal odes a large number occupied 
with the passions, as the emotional powers of man have been 
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denominated. Others again celebrated kindred intellectual ab- 
stractions. 

Dryden’s odes celebrating the power of music over the passions, 
may be spoken of here as introductory of our subject. The first 
of these, ‘On St. Cecilia’s Day’, is full of skilful phonetic effects 
in elucidation of this theme. The celebrated ‘Alexander’s Feast’, 
written later, was long considered the model in this style of 
composition. Voltaire pronounced it superior to Pindar. The 
poet himself is said to have declared that a nobler ode never was 
written, nor ever would be. We are told that by the law of the 

ghaselle, a shorter form of Persian ode, the poet was obliged to 
 interweave his own name in his lyric, a custom Dryden might 
have wished to emulate here. But literary criticism, which took 
his poem once at his own valuation, has in these latter days 
fluctuated, leaving its merits at length a matter of doubt. 

Hazlitt, fifty years ago, wrote of the ‘ Alexander’s Feast’: 
‘As a piece of poetical mechanism, to be set to music or recited 
in alternate strophe and antistrophe, with classical allusions and 
flowing verse, nothing can be finer. It is equally fit to be said 
or sung; it is not equally good to read’. He praises also its 
variety and rapidity of movement, but thinks it deficient in 
‘loftiness and truth of character’. Macaulay, though writing 
comparatively in our own time, belonged in literary aesthetics 
to another generation—one more in sympathy with Dryden’s 
school. He pronounced this ode ‘ the greatest work of Dryden’, 
and he adds: ‘ It is the masterpiece of the second class of poetry, 
and ranks but just below the great models of the first. Every- 
thing is definite, significant, picturesque’. Lowell, we think, 
gives expression to a more usual, if unavowed, estimate of this 
poem in the following criticism. He says of Dryden: ‘ He 
knew how to give new modulation, sweetness and force to the 
pentameter ; but in what used to be called pindarics, I am heretic 
enough to think he generally failed. His so much praised 
“ Alexander’s Feast” (in parts of it at least) has no excuse for 
its slovenly metre and awkward expression, but that it was 
written for music’. And while he thinks the poem ‘suffered 
from this constraint’, he can find ‘no apology for the vulgarity 
of conception in too many passages’, 
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Collins, in his famous ode on ‘ The Passions’, sings at the 
same time the power of music, and we see at once his superiority 
to Dryden, both in the sentiment and in the melody of his verse. 
The measure is more restrained than that used by Dryden, yet it 
is by no means regular, varying with the variations of theme. 

Milton has celebrated the passions of mirth and melancholy 
in his inimitable lyrics, ‘L’Allegro’ and ‘I] Penseroso’, for as 
lyrics we think they should be classed, though Wordsworth cites 
them as examples of the idy]. Lord Lytton, in his introduction 
to the odes of Horace, institutes a comparison between the genius 
of the Latin poet and that of Milton as exhibited in these poems. 
He says of the latter: ‘Their beauty of form is so delicate that 
it is only the eye of a native that can detect it; their truthfulness 
to nature so limited to a circumscribed range of mind, that even 
in England neither the mirthful. nor the melancholy man, unless 
he be a poet or a student, recognizes in either poem his own 
favorite tastes and pleasures’, And Lord Lytton thinks that 
Horace, writing on the same subjects, would have appealed to 
all types of human nature, and would have been felt and under- 
stood by the world at large. We must demur to these strictures 
as inapplicable to the Allegro, most certainly, and scarcely true of 
the companion. poem. Of the Penseroso it might be said, in 
reference to Milton’s treatment, that it is only the thoughtful 
man and the man of poetic feeling that will find a luxury in 
melancholy, and to whom a lyric in its praise could appeal. 
Certainly we believe Horace would have failed just where Milton 
excelled. Poet and student as he was, Horace was still too much 
the man of the world, the man of pleasure, to realize fully the 
ideals of these higher types. With all his lyric genius, and with 
all his art, he lacked Milton’s elevation of thought and single- 
heartedness. 

The Penseroso, it has been thought, was suggested to Milton by 
Beaumont’s beautiful lines upon ‘ Melancholy’. “ Of this little 
lyric Leigh Hunt says that, fine as the Penseroso is, this is still finer. 
‘Fhe theme has been found a congenial one to the poet in every age. 


Nothing so dainty sweet as lovely Melancholy, 


Beaumont sang. Milton took up the strain, invoking the 
apotheosized passion : 
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Hail, thou Goddess sage and holy, 
Hail, divinest Melancholy ! 


Keats, the sad-eyed poet, predestined to renunciation and early 
death, has an ‘Ode on Melancholy’, in which he dwells upon 
that which his beauty-loving nature had so strongly felt, its 
mysterious affinity with grief, or melancholy : 


She dwells with Beauty—Beauty that must die; 
And Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips 
Bidding adieu; and aching Pleasure nigh, 
Turning to poison while the bee-mouth sips : 
Ay, in the very temple of Delight 
Veil’d Melancholy has her sovran shrine, 
Though seen of none save him whose strenuous tongue 
Can burst Joy’s grape against his palate fine; 
His soul shall taste the sadness of her might, 
And be among her cloudy trophies hung. 


Hood, the delightful humorist and true poet, was not unac- 
quainted with melancholy, though his healthy moral nature 
preserved him, amid disease and poverty, from any excess of this 
morbid luxury. His ‘Ode to Melancholy’ is in octosyllabic 
stanzas, which wear quite a different aspect from the octosyllabic 
couplets used in Milton’s twin lyrics. Having bid us 


set our carefu: breasts, 
Like Philomel, against the thorn, 


we are ready to follow him in his melancholy musings ; yet after 
the saddest contemplations, we feel that he wears a charm against 
despair. He gives us the same reflection that Keats made, but 
presents it very differently. Here is his conclusion of the fifth 


stanza : 
The roses bud and bloom again; 
But love may haunt the grave of love, 
And watch the mould in vain. 


After which he adds — 


Oh clasp me, sweet, whilst thou art mine, 
‘And do not take my tears amiss; 
For tears must flow to wash away 
A thought that shows so stern as this: 
Forgive, if somewhile I forget, 
In wo to come, the present bliss, 
As frighted Proserpine let fall 
Her flowers at the sight of Dis; 
Ev’n so the dark and bright will kiss, 
The sunniest. things throw sternest shade, 
And there is ev’n a happiness 
That makes the heart afraid. 
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Proserpine seems to have been a favorite with Hood. We have 
met her once before in company with his muse; a muse, it is 
true, not taking rank with the highest, but very pleasing in her 
limited lyric walk. 

Coleridge has an ode on ‘ Dejection’, a milder form of melan- 
choly. It is written in the irregular measure, which we shall 
continue to term pindaric. We read it with interest, as the 
poetical expression of personal feeling on the part of this greatly 
gifted man, so strong in power of thought, so weak in power of 
will. The following stanza embodies what might be called the 
metaphysical view of our relations with nature: 

My genial spirits fail, 
And what can these avail 
To lift the smothering weight from off my breast ? 
It were a vain endeavor, 
Though I should gaze forever 
On that green light that lingers in the west; 


We may not hope from outward forms to win 
The passion and the life, whose fountains are within. 


Cowper, in an hour of melancholy, wrote an ‘Ode to Peace’. 
She is, perhaps, the sister of that charming maid described in the 
ode of Collins : 


Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue, 
Her bow across her shoulder flung, 
Her buskins gemmed with morning dew. 


Cowper had known cheerfulness, as his genial verse testifies, 
and it was with a foreshadowing, pathetic fear of the gloom to 
be his portion, that he says: 


Come, peace of mind, delightful guest ! 
Return, and make thy downy nest 
Once more in this sad heart; 
No riches I, nor power pursue, 
Nor hold forbidden joys in view; 
We therefore need not part. 


Assuredly his gentle, pious spirit now enjoys that highest 
‘Peace’ so beautifully sung by Henry Vaughan: 


My soul, there is a country 
Afar beyond the stars, 
Where stands a winged sentry, 
All skilful in the wars. 
There, above noise and danger, 
Sweet Peace sits crowned with smiles, 
And One born in a manger 
Commands the beauteous files. 
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Lowell has written an ‘Ode to Happiness’, which is scarcely 
the Allegro of Milton’s verse, but more properly Joy, if we would 
give it a place among the passions. Peace is her sister, Lowell 
tells us; yet peace being really the negation of passion, she dwells 
more properly with those still, unruffled natures, 


Who feel no elemental gush 
Of tidal forces. 


To those who have conquered passion, in place of vanished 
joy, there comes later an elder sister : 


I am she 
Whom the gods love, Tranquillity : 
That other whom you seek forlorn 
Half earthly was; but I am born 
Of the immortals, and our race 
* Wears still some sadness on its face : 
He wins me late, but keeps me long, 
Who, dowered with every gift of passion, 
In that fierce flame can forge and fashion, 
Of sin and self the anchor strong ; 
Can thence compel the driving force 
Of daily life’s mechanic course, 
Nor less the nobler energies 
Of needful toil and culture wise; 
Whose soul is worth the tempter’s lure, 
Who can renounce, and yet endure: 
To him I come, not lightly wooed, 
But won by silent fortitude. 


Not the least beautiful of Tennyson’s early poems is the ‘ Ode 
to Memory ’, a faculty of the intellect, yet having subtle associa- 
tion with man’s emotional nature. The poet says of her coming: 


In sweet dreams softer than unbroken rest, 
Thou leddest by the hand thine infant Hope. 


Tennyson has adopted in this poem the pindaric strophe, and 
the ode is, as Sara Coleridge says, ‘ one of the loveliest and most 
characteristic things he ever wrote’. 

One of Wordsworth’s finest lyrics is the ‘Ode to Duty’. It 
is written in a grave octosyllabic stanza, the ninth and last line 
in each being an Alexandrine. Coleridge, in ‘The Friend’, 
quotes a portion of this poem, and details its motive in these 
words: The poet having ‘thought of morality as implying in 
its essence voluntary obedience, and producing the effect of order, 
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transfers in the transport of imagination the law of moral to 
physical natures’, and contemplates ‘through the medium of° 
that order all modes of existence as subservient to one spirit ’. 
To Wordsworth, the serene imaginative moralist, duty 
appeared the most exalted of themes for a poet’s choosing, as the 
inspiring spirit of the universe. With Shelley, with Emerson, 
it is ‘ Beauty ’; which, in fact, in its highest spiritual manifesta- 
tion, belongs to ethics. But it is to ‘ Intellectual Beauty ’ 
Shelley addresses his hymn as ‘The awful shadow of some 
unseen Power’. A spirit, fair, yet most majestic, is this ‘ Love- 
liness ’ to which his powers were early dedicated. We give the 
fourth stanza of this, as we should call it, non-religious ode : 


Love, hope, and self-esteem, like clouds, depart 
And come, for some uncertain moments lent. 
Man were immortal and omnipotent, 

Didst thou, unknown and awful as thou art, 

Keep with thy glorious train firm state within his heart. 
Thou messenger of sympathies 
That wax and wane in lovers’ eyes; 

Thou, that to human thought art nourishment, 
Like darkness to a dying flame; 

Depart not as thy shadow came; 
Depart not, lest the grave should be, 
Like life and fear, a dark reality. 


Emerson’s ‘ Ode to Beauty ’ is very characteristic of its author, 
in its metaphysical consciousness. He says of ‘ Beauty ’: 


Thee gliding through the sea of form, 
Like the lightning through the storm, 
Somewhat not to be possessed, 
Somewhat not to be caressed, 

No feet so fleet could ever find, 

No perfect form could ever bind. 
Thou eternal fugitive, 

Hovering over all that live, 

Quick and skilful to inspire 

Sweet extravagant desire, 

Starry space and lily-bell 

Filling with thy roseate smell, 

Wilt not give the lips to taste 

Of the nectar which thou hast. 


Another variety of the impersonal ode, as we understand it, is 
that which commemorates characteristics either of the universal 
or the specialized man, whether in connection with some other 
object, or abstractly considered. Foremost among lyrics of this 
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description, we place Wordsworth’s noble ‘ Ode on the Intima- 
tions of Immortality’. The poet sends his thought into un- 
fathomable depths of memory and intuition, and there come 
back to us reverberations of infinite sweetness and hope. With 
a firm hand, also, he moulds the plastic graces of pindaric verse 
into a fitting form for his simple, yet masterly production. We 
give but one of the many tributes to its power. Emerson, 
writing of ‘ Immortality’, felt the insufficiency of the syllogism 
in dealing with spiritual verities, and he pronounced Words- 
worth’s ode ‘ the best modern essay on the subject ’. 

Crashaw’s ‘ Ode on the Prayer Book’, as it is of a religious 
character, we would place next on this list. Coleridge says 
of it, he recollects ‘few poems of equal length, so perfect in suo 
genere, so passionately supported, and closing with so grand a 
swell’. It is addressed to a young ‘ gentlewoman’, and pre- 
fixed to a prayer-book which was given her. It is deeply 
spiritual and full of beauty. We quote some portion of it: 


Lo, here a little volume, but great book, 
A nest of new-born sweets, 
Whose native fires disdaining 
To lie thus folded and complaining 
Of these ignoble sheets, 
Affect more comely bands 
(Fair one) from thy kind hands ; 
And confidently look 
To find the rest 
Of a rich binding in your breast. 


It is an armory of light; 

Let constant use but keep it bright, 
You'll find it yields 

To holy hands and humble hearts, 
More swords and shields 

Than sin hath snares, or hell hath darts. 


Collins and Gray have each made poetry and the poet the 
subjects of odes. The ode of Collins on ‘The Poetical Charac- 
ter’ was considered by Hazlitt the best of his lyrics. Lowell 
says of Collins: ‘He was the first to bring back into poetry 
something of the antique fervor, and found again the long-lost 
secret of being classically elegant without being pedantically 
cold. A skilled lover of music, he rose from the general sing- 
song of his generation to a harmony that had been silent since 
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Milton’. In his ‘Ode on the Superstitions of the Highlands, 
considered as the Subjects of Poetry’, Lowell thinks we find 
‘the whole romantic school in its germ’. This fine poem is 
written in a long decasyllabic stanza, closing with an Alexandrine. 

Gray’s ‘ Progress of Poesy’ elicits Lowell’s extravagant admi- 
ration. He declares that this ode, ‘in reach, variety and lofti- 
ness of poise, overflies all other English lyrics like an eagle’. 
We confess ourselves scarcely prepared to agree with this state- 
ment. There is a modification in this poem of a passage from 
Pindar, which has been also paraphrased by Akenside, in his 
‘Hymn to the Naiads’. We give the stanza from Gray’s ode : 


Oh! sovereign of the willing soul, 
Parent of sweet and solemn-breathing airs, 
Enchanting spell! the sullen cares 

And frantic passions hear thy soft control. 
On Thracia’s bills the lord of war 
Has curb’d the fury of his car, 
And dropp’d his thirsty lance at thy command. 
Perching on the scepter’d hand 
Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feathered king 
With ruffled plumes and flagging wing ; 
Quench’d in dark clouds of slumber lie 
The terror of his beak, and lightning of his eye. 


Gray’s poem, ‘ The Bard ’, styled also a pindaric ode, contains 
some lines well known and often admired, which were doubtless 
suggested by a simile in ‘The Merchant of Venice’, Act II, 
scene 6. Coleridge, in the Biographia Literaria, calls attention 
to this imitation, while giving the preference to Collins’ odes over 
Gray’s. The sty e of the latter, he thought, might in a great 
measure be characterized as a translation of ‘ prose thoughts into 
poetic language’, a judgment in which most critics concur. The 
lines forming the theme of Coleridge’s specific criticism are these, 
though the thought here is not prose because it is Shakspeare’s : 


Fair laughs the Morn, and soft the zephyr blows, 
While proudly riding o’er the azure realm, 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes, 
outh on the prow, and Pleasure at the helm; 
Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s sway, 
That, hush’d in grim repose, expects his evening prey. 


Coleridge thought ‘realm’ and ‘sway’ rhymes dearly pur- 
chased, and he observes, very justly, that ‘it depended wholly 
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on the compositor’s putting or not putting a small capital, both 
in this and many other passages of the same poet, whether the 
words should be personifications or mere abstractions ’. 

Gray’s ‘Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College’ has 
received Hazlitt’s moderate praise and Leigh Hunt’s hearty 
commendation. Hazlitt says of it, that while ‘more mechanical 
and commonplace’ than the famous elegy, it ‘ touches on certain 
strings about the heart that vibrate in unison with it to our 
latest breath ’; while our other critic declares it to be ‘ full of 
thought, tenderness and music’. The last stanza contains one 
of those well-considered aphorisms which, detached from their 
context, float down the stream of letters, when their source is 
often forgotten, land-locked in unused volumes : 


To each his sufferings: all are men, 
Condemn’d alike to groan ; 
The tender for another's pain, 
The unfeeling for his own. 
Yet, ah! why should they know their fate? 
Since sorrow never comes too late, 
And happiness too swiftly flies : 
Thought would destroy their paradise. 
No more; where ignorance is bliss, 
Tis folly to be wise. 


Leaving Gray for Keats, we return to the Romantic School, 
in its full-blown development. Though his ‘Ode on a Grecian 
Urn’ is, as Sara Coleridge terms it, ‘stuff of fancy, not of the 
higher imagination’, yet is it fancy of the rarest order, bringing 
before us images of ethereal grace and beauty. In the words of 
Lowell, the poet ‘ makes the figures move, and the leaves tremble 
again, if not with the old life, with a sorcery which deceives the 
fancy’. What witchery do we have here ! 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on ; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear’d, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone. 
Fair youth beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare ; 
Bold lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal; yet do not grieve ; 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss; 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 


We have reached now the division of personal odes, or those 
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which celebrate individuals, either singly or in masses. Under 
this head we find all martial and political odes. One of the 
earliest and most celebrated odes of this character is Marvel’s 
‘ Horatian Ode upon Cromwell’, celebrating his return from the 
expedition into Ireland. Looked at from a purely literary 
point of view, we cannot withhold our admiration of this fine 
poem. St. Beuve, whose sympathies were more with Cromwell 
than ours would be, says of this ode: ‘ Never did the fire of 
enthusiasm for public affairs, never did the grandeur and terror 
with which these great revolutionary saviours inspire the men of 
spear and sword, find more resounding or truer accents, flowing 
in rapid waves from an earnest breast’. And Lowell pronounces 
this ode ‘the most truly classic in our language’. In thirty 
quartrain stanzas, with much of thé Horatian spirit and form, 
the Puritan poet has celebrated his English Augustus. We 
select some stanzas for quotation : 


’Tis madness to resist or blame 
The face of angry heaven’s flame ; 
And if we would speak true, 

Much to the man is due 


Who from his private gardens, where 
He lived reserved and austere 

(As if his highest plot 

To plant the bergamot), 


Could by industrious valor climb 

To ruin the great work of time, 
And cast the kingdoms old 
Into another mould. 


Though Justice against Fate complain, 
And plead the ancient rights in vain— 
But those do hold or break 
As men are strong or weak. 


Nature that hateth emptiness, 
Allows of penetration less, 
And therefore must make room 
Where greater spirits come. 


Marvel pays, in another place, a generous tribute to Charles the 
First, whose execution he describes : 


He nothing common did, or mean, 
Upon that memorable scene, 

But with his keener eye 

The axe’s edge did try ; 
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Nor called the gods, with vulgar spite, 
To vindicate his helpless right; 

But bow’d his comely head 

Down, as upon a bed. 


Napoleon’s genius, filling his time, not less than had been the 
case with England’s great revolutionary figure, we might expect 
would appeal to the poetic imagination also. But it is as a 
political enemy, indeed the enemy of his race, not as a ‘ revolu- 
tionary saviour ’, that he appeared to the English poet. Byron 
wrote a satirical ‘Ode to Napoleon Bonaparte’ of some power. 
But Southey’s ‘Ode on Bonaparte’ is a better example of this 
style of writing, which needs great elevation of thought, not 
merely vehemence and passion, to give it aesthetic value. Henry 
Reed, one of our most discriminating American critics, thought 
Southey’s ode, as a piece of ‘ political invective’, unsurpassed 
since Milton’s indignant trumpet-tones rang out in the sonnet on 
the Massacre in Piedmont. 

Wellington is the subject of Tennyson’s most important ode. 
Stedman, in his ‘ Victorian Poets’, reviewing Tennyson’s work, 
considers this as ‘scarcely a great poem for him’; with ‘ high 
sounding lines and refrains after the manner of Dryden’. Modern 
taste, greatly influenced as it has been by Tennyson’s idyllic 
method, is scarcely prepared to accept Dryden’s manner as the 
best, even with Tennysonian modifications. Yet this ode is un- 
doubtedly a fine poem of its kind. Craik, in his Manual of 
English Literature, gives the following portion as making ‘ one 
of the great passages in the poetry of the world’: 


This is England’s greatest son, 
He ihat gained a hundred fights, 

Nor ever lost an English gun: 
This is he that far away 

: Against the myriads of Assaye, 
Clashed with his fiery few and won; 
And underneath another sun, 
Warring on a later day, 
Round affrighted Lisbon drew 
The treble work, the vast designs 
Of his labored rampart-lines, 
Where he greatly stood at bay, 
Whence he issued forth anew, 
And ever great and greater grew, 
Beating from the wasted vines 
Back to France her banded swarms, 
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Back to France with countless blows, 
Till o’er the hills her eagles flew 
Past the Pyrenean pines, 
Followed up in valley and glen 
With blare of bugle, clamor of men, 
Roll of cannon and clash of arms, 
And England pouring on her foes. 
Such a war had such a close. 
Again their ravening eagle rose 
In anger, wheeled on Europe-shadowing wings, 
And barking for the thrones of kings; 
Till one that sought but Duty’s iron crown, 
On that loud Sabbath shook the spoiler down ; 
A day of onsets of despair ! 
Dashed on every rocky square, 
Their surging charges foamed themselves away ; 
Last, the Prussian trumpet blew ; 
Through the long tormented air 
Heaven flashed a sudden jubilant ray, 
And down we swept and charged and overthrew. 
So great a soldier taught us there 
What long-enduring hearts could do, 
In that world’s earthquake, Waterloo ! 


There is great descriptive power and compressed passion in this 
picture of Waterloo. We are reminded of Byron’s famous 
canto, scarcely to the disadvantage of the ode. 

If the ode we have just been considering is partly elegiac in 
character, the well-known lyric of Wolfe’s on ‘The Burial of 
Sir John Moore’ is wholly of that description. It is written in 
a rather unusual lyric measure, the anapaestic, and has been 
deservedly admired for its true and manly pathos. Byron, who, 
however, as a poetical critic, is not greatly to be trusted, was 

said to have considered this ‘the most perfect ode in tie lan- 
guage ’. 

In Wordsworth’s ‘Ode to Dion’, we have a classic theme 
nobly treated. The subject stands aloof from us by so many 
centuries, we ask not that the figures should be seen by us other 
than the poet has presented them, in majestic outline. Emerson 
speaks of the ‘great design’ to be found in this poem, which is 
‘better than any skill of execution’. The story of Dion, Plato’s 
friend, the princely Syracusan, is told by Plutarch. He was the 
deliverer of his country, but fell a victim at length to republican 
faction. That he was not altogether blameless in his public 
course, Wordsworth reminds us in these closing lines : 
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Released from life and cares of princely state, 
He left this moral grafted on lis fate: 

‘ Him only pleasure leads and peace attends— 
Him, only him, the shield of Jove defends, 
Whose means are fair and spotless as his ends’. 


A hero of modern Greece has been celebrated by Halleck in 
his ode on ‘ Marco Bozzaris ’, designated by Lathrop as ‘ pan and 
requiem blended in one’. This critic, in a recent article on the 
poet, admires the ‘ brilliant, perfect workmanship’ of his ‘ Marco 
Bozzaris’, and its ‘splendid command of the sympathies’. 
Edgar Poe, we think, rightly gauged its merits when he said 
that it has ‘much lyrical, without any great amount of ideal 
beauty. Force is its prevailing feature—force resulting from well- 
ordered metre, vigorous rhythm, and a judicious disposal of the 
circumstances of the poem, than from any of the truer lyric mate- 
rial’, In other words, it belongs to the unsuggestive, unideal 
class of poetry, which appeals rather to the intellectual sense and 
to human sympathies, than to the more delicate and occult forces 
of the imagination. It is appreciable by the man+ of common 
sense, the intellectual Philistine, not less than by the poet, for 
its vigor and directness, and its genuine homely sentiment. 

Leaving worldly heroes for a soldier of the Cross, we would 
notice the fine ode of Southey’s ‘On the Portrait of Bishop 
Heber’. It is written in an unrhymed pindaric stanza, and we 
scarcely miss the ornament of rhyme in the flowing canorous 
rhythm. Very beautifully does the closing strophe convey the 
consoling hope of the bereaved Christian : 


Yes, to the Christian, to the heathen world, 
Heber, thou art not dead—thou canst not die, 
Nor can I think of thee as lost. 
A little portion of this little isle 
At first divided us; then half the globe; 
The same earth held us still; but when, 
O Reginald, wert thou so near as now? 
Tis but the falling of a withered leaf,— 
The breaking of a shell, 
The rending of a veil! 
Oh, when that leaf shall fall,— 
That shell be burst,—that veil be rent,—may then 
My spirit be with thine! 


Henry Reed, with whom Southey was a favorite, thought this 
the ‘ most spiritual of his lyric poems’. 
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The great modern world-poet has been celebrated in Sprague’s 
‘Shakspeare Ode’. This poem is in pindaric verse, and in 
style and imagery recalls Dryden and Collins. We give a por- 
tion of it : 


Then Shakspeare rose! 
Across the trembling strings 
His daring hand he flings, 
And lo! a new creation glows ! 
There clustering round, submissive to his will, 
Fate’s vassal trains his high commands fulfil. 


Despair that haunts the gurgling stream, 
Kiss’d by the virgin moon’s cold beam, 
Where some lost maid wild chaplets wreathes, 
And swan-like there her own dirge breathes, 
Then, broken-hearted, sinks to rest 
Beneath the bubbling wave that shrouds her maniac breast. 


Young love, with eye of tender gloom, 
Now drooping o’er the hallowed tomb 
Where his plighted victims lie; 
Where they met, but met to die; 
And now where crimson buds are sleeping, 
Through the dewy arbor peeping, 
Where beauty’s child the frowning world forgot, 
To Youth’s devoted tale is listening, 
Rapture on her dark lash glistening, 
While fairies leave their cowslip cells 
And guard the happy spot. 


Among odes celebrating a class of persons or national odes, a 
foremost place must be given to Campbell’s popular lyric, ‘ Ye 
Mariners of England’. It is a most spirited national song, with 
the true martial ring throughout. The metre is the rhymed 
ballad measure of fourteen syllables, cut into shorter lines 
averaging eight and six syllables. A refrain closing each ten- 
lined stanza, and a further variation made by the sectional 
rhyme in the seventh line, increase its metrical felicity. 

Coleridge’s political lyrics, the ‘Ode to the Departing Year’ 
and ‘Ode to France’, have been characterized by a recent 
English critic, Stopford Brooke, as ‘ poems which nearly reach 
sublimity’. The ‘ France’ is especially fine. It opens with a 
choral burst of harmony : 


Ye Clouds! that far above me float and pause, 
Whose pathless march no mortal may control! 
Ye Ocean- Waves! that, whereso’er ye roll, 

Yield homage only to eternal laws! 
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Ye Woods! that listen to the night-birds singing, 
Midway the smooth and perilous slope reclined, 
Save when your own imperious branches swinging, 

Have made a solemn music of the wind! 
Where, like a man beloved of God, 
Through glooms which never woodman trod, 

How oft, pursuing fancies holy, 
My moonlight way o’er flowering weeds I wound, 

nspired beyond the guess of folly, 

By each rude shape and wild unconquerable souna 
O ye loud Waves! and O ye Forests high! 

And O ye Clouds that far above me soar’d! 
Thou rising Sun! thou blue rejoicing Sky! 

Yea everything that is and will be free ! 

Bear witness for me, whereso’er ye be, 

With what deep worship I have still ador’d 

The spirit of divinest Liberty. 


In Swinburne’s ‘Ode on the Proclamation of the French Re- 
public’, we have, with this poet’s usual metrical art, great lyric 
exaltation of tone, and an ardent humanitarian enthusiasm. For- 
man speaks of it as ‘clear in thought and splendid in form’. 
He remarks that it properly belongs to Swinburne’s collection of 
political lyrics, the ‘Songs before Sunrise’, though published 
separately. Forman adds: ‘ As an ode, I think this excels any 
ode of the present century. It is more truly humane than any- 
thing he had then published, and it is saved from the proverbial 
dreariness of odes by its fine neo-classicism of form and its 
full-hearted eloquence’. It is divided into strophe and anti- 
strophe, six of each, and closes with the epode. We give the fine 
address to Liberty that forms the sixth antistrophe : 


Thou that wast on their fathers dead 
As effluent God effused and shed, 
Heaven to be handled, hope made flesh, 
Break for them now time’s iron mesh ; 
Give them thyself for hand and head, 
Thy breath for life, thy love for bread, 
Thy thought for spirit to refresh, 

Thy bitterness to pierce and sting, 
Thy sweetness for a healing spring ; 
Be to them knowledge, strength, life, light, 
Thou to whose feet the centuries cling 
And in the wide warmth of thy wing 
Seek room and rest as birds by night. 
O thou the kingless people’s king, 

To whom the lips of silence sing, 
Called by thy name of thanksgiving 
Freedom, and by thy name of might 
Justice, and by thy secret name 

Love; the same need is on the same 
Men, be the same god in their sight ! 
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From this their hour of bloody tears 

Their praise goes up into thine ears, 

Their bruised lips clothe thy name with praises, 
The song of thee their crushed voice raises, 
Their grief seeks joy for psalms to borrow, 
With tired feet seeks her through time’s mazes, 
When each day’s blood leaves pale the morrow, 
And from their eyes in thine there gazes 

A spirit other far than sorrow— 

A soul triumphant white and whole 

And single, that salutes thy soul. 


Forman has invented a word to describe Swinburne’s apparent 
creed, pananthropism, or the spirit of man in everything. Yet, 
after all, he adds, we may see here only ‘ manifestations of the 
masterly power this poet has always shown of giving to things 
outward a human coloring and a. human cry such as is the 
making of the highest poetry ’. 

We must confess ourselves precluded by political feeling from 
any sympathetic appreciation of Lowell’s ‘ Commemoration Ode’. 
Stedman, however, comparing this ode with Swinburne’s on the 
French Republic, finds it a ‘far nobler poem’. Judging it as 
dispassionately as we may, we must dissent from this decision, 
though doubtless it has a good deal of poetic merit. 

The ‘Three Memorial Poems’ look back to that early period 
of which we boast a common memory. Here we touch on no 
debatable ground as in the ‘Commemoration Ode’, no slumbering 
volcanic forces are roused by our tread. If we are not as enthu- 
siastic as our poet, however, it is because the spent fires cf a 
later and other-placed patriotism have left their ashes in our 
hearts. And Freedom, to our thinking, if she ‘ cometh over the 
hills’, comes with reverted face, regretful both for the distant 
and for a far nearer past. 

The first poem in this little volume, the ‘Ode read at 
Concord’, commemorates the centenary of the fight at Concord 
Bridge, better known in history as the battle of Lexington, a 
combat significant chiefly as the initiative of the seven-years 
struggle for independence. The ten strophes of this ode are of 
‘unequal Jength, varying also in the length of the line, after the 
pindaric model. Like the sonnet, this conventional form of the 
ode has had its detractors, so that Forman could speak of the 
‘ proverbial dreariness of odes’. But, like the sonnet, the ode is 
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never dreary in the hands of the true poet. With the inferior 
artist, what metrical combination is redeemable from vacuity 
and dulness ? 

These odes of Lowell are worthy of this scholarly and graceful 
poet. We give here the first strophe of the Concord ode: 


Who cometh over the hills, 
Her garments with morning sweet, 
The dance of a thousand rills 
Making music before her feet ? 
Her presence freshens the airs 
Sunshine steals light from her face; 
The leaden footstep of care 
Leaps to the tune of her pace: 
Fairness of all that is fair, 
Grace at the heart of all grace, 
Sweetener of hut and of hall, 
Bringer of life out of naught, 
Freedom, O, fairest of all 
The daughters of Time and Thought ! 


This is very fresh, breezy and debonair ; but the charming vision 
becomes more serious and heroic as the poem proceeds, recalling 
battle-grounds and bloody chrisms. In the sixth strophe we 
have reached the historic bridge, where Freedom pauses to muse 
upon her western triumph. We quote a portion: 


She loves yon pine-bemurmured ridge, 
Where now our broad-browed poet sleeps, 
Dear to both Englands: near him he 
Who wore the ring of Canace; 
But most her heart to rapture leaps 
Where stood that era-parting bridge, 
Oer which, with footfall still as dew, 
The Old Time passed into the New ; 
Where, as your stealthy river creeps, 
He whispers to his listening weeds 
Tales of sublimest homespun deeds. 
Here English law and English thought 
’Gainst the self-will of England fought ; 
And here were men (coequal with their fate) 
Who did great things, unconscious they were great. 


We object, with deference, to the compound ‘ pine-bemurmured ’, 
though euphonious and descriptive, because of its doubtful gram- 
matical propriety. The poet in the second line alludes, we sup- 
pose, to New England’s great imaginative writer, Hawthorne, 
whose home during a large part of his life was at Concord. He 
‘Who wore the ring of Canace’, that endued its possessor with 
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a knowledge of the language of birds and the secrets of the 
vegetable world, could be no other than Thoreau, the ‘ poet nat- 
uralist’. We have underscored the lines where the thought has 
seemed to us especially fine. 

Our extracts from this ode will conclude with a portion of the 
ninth strophe, where the poet, with good reason, questions his 
own time, if Freedom, haply, still abides in her old strongholds. 
In the closing strophe he answers his doubts to his own satisfac- 
tion, finding her yet*at Concord Bridge. Is she slowly, once 
again, ‘ stepping westward’ ? 


Maiden half mortal, half divine, 
We triumphed in thy coming ; to the brinks 
Our hearts were filled with pride’s tumultuous wine: 
Better to-day who rather feels than thinks. 
Yet will some graver thoughts intrude, 
And cares of sterner mood ; 
They won thee: who shall keep thee? From the deeps 
Where discrowned empires o’er their ruins brood, 
And many a thwarted hope wrings its weak hands and weeps, 
I hear the voice as of a mighty wind 
From all heaven’s caverns rushing unconfined: 

‘I, Freedom, dwell with Knowledge. I abide 
With men whom dust of faction cannot blind 
To the slow tracings of the Eternal Mind; 
With men by culture trained and fortified, 
Who bitter duty to sweet lusts prefer, 
Fearless to counsel and obey. 
Conscience my sceptre is, and law my sword, 
Not to be drawn in passion or in play, 
But terrible to punish and deter, 
Implacable as God’s word, 
Like it, a shepherd’s crook to them that blindly err. 
Your firm-pulsed sires, my martyrs and my saints, 
Shoots of that only race whose patient sense 
Hath known to mingle flux with permanence, 
Rated my chaste denials and restraints 
Above the moment’s dear-paid paradise : 
Beware lest, shifting with Time’s gradual creep, 
The light that guided shine into your eyes. 
The envious powers of ill nor wink nor sleep: 
Be therefore timely wise, 
Nor laugh when this one steals and that one lies, 
As if your luck could cheat those helpless spies, 
Till the deaf Fury comes your house to sweep. 


The second of these memorial poems, ‘ Under the Old Elm’, 
celebrates Washington’s taking command of the army at this 
spot, near Cambridge, in July 1775. It is divided into eight 
parts, and these again into strophes of from one to five in 
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number. We find here a measure less varied and lyrical than 
that of the preceding poem, having an adaptedness to the more 
even flow of the sentiment. Washington is the central figure, 
around which the retrospect gathers, and very nobly do we find 
him portrayed in the following strophe : 


What figure more immovably august 

Than that grave strength so patient and so pure, 
Calm in good fortune, when it wavered, sure, 
That mind serene, impenetrably just, 

Modelled on classic lines, so simple, they endure ? 
That soul so softly radiant and so white 

The track it left seems less of fire than light, 
Cold but to such as love distemperature ; 

And if pure light, as some deem, be the force 
That drives rejoicing planets on their course, 
Why for his power benign seek an impurer source ? 
His was the true enthusiasm that burns long, 
Domestically bright, 

Fed from itself and shy of human sight, 

The hidden force that makes a lifetime strong, 
And not the short-lived fuel of a song. 
Passionless, say you? What is passion for 

But to sublime our natures and control 

To front heroic toil with late return, 

Or none, or such as shames the conqueror ? 
That fire was fed with substance of the soul 

And not with holiday stubble, that could burn, 
Unpraised of men who after bonfiresrun, 
Through seven slow years of unadvancing war, 
Equal when fields were lost or fields were won, 
With breath of popular applause or blame 

Nor fanned nor damped, unquenchably the same, 
Too inward to be reached by flaws of idle fame. 


The generous tribute to Virginia with which the poem closes, 
has waked a responsive thrill in many hearts. We cannot deny 
ourselves the pleasure of quoting these lines from the strophe in 
question : | 


Virginia gave us this imperial man, 

Cast in the massive mould 

Of those high-statured ages old, 
Which into grander forms our mortal metal ran; 
She gave us this unblemished gentleman: 
What shall we give her back but love and praise, 
As in the dear old unestrangéd days 
Before the inevitable wrong began ? 
Mother of states and undiminished men, 
Thou gavest us a country, giving him, 
And we owe alway what we owed thee then. 


A Fourth of July ode would seem to bea thenie to tax a, 
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poet’s originality ; and in this case, as our author had already 
covered the same ground in the preceding odes, it was not a 
little difficult, we imagine, to give a fresh coloring to this faded 
and war-worn topic. 

The poem is divided in the same manner as the Washington 
ode, but the measure is more varied and elastic. The four 
parts have each three or four strophes. The poem opens with a 
vision beheld in the clouds, of America, the ‘ goddess-born’. It 
is quite finely conceived. But we have left the revolutionary 
era, and find ourselves called upon to glorify what seems to us 
unworthy of honor, and we register our protest. Then the poet 
takes us back in thought to the early days once more. We see 
the new star in the horizon; a cluster of stars upon nearer 
approach, a single star only when seen from a distance. Very 
good State’s Rights doctrine is this stellar comparison. Further 
on, our author brings in review the ancient commonwealths of 
Athens and Rome, and the patriot is forgotten in the poet as he 
enters this ardent appeal against the sordid spirit of his country : 


O, better far the briefest hour 

Of Athens self-consumed, whose plastic power 
Hid Beauty safe from Death in words or stone ; 
Of Rome, fair quarry where those eagles crowd 
Whose fulgurous vans about the world had blown 
Triumphant storm and seeds of polity ; 

Of Venice, fading o’er her shipless sea, 

Last iridescence of a sunset cloud; 

Than this inert prosperity, 

This bovine comfort in the sense alone 

Yet art came slowly even to such as those, 
Whom no past genius cheated of their own 
With prudence of o’ermastering precedent ; 
Petal by petal spreads the perfect rose, 

Secure of the divine event; 

And only children rend the bud half-blown, 
To forestall Nature in her calm intent ; 

Time hath a quiver full of purposes, 

Which miss not of their aim, to us unknown, 
And brings about the impossible with ease: 
Haply for us, the ideal dawn shall break 

From where in legend-tinted line 

The peaks of Hellas drink the morning’s wine, 
To tremble on our lids with mystic sign 

Till the drowsed ichor in our veins awake 
And set our pulse in tune with moods divine; 
Long the day lingered in its sea-fringed nest, 
Then touched the Tuscan hills with golden lance, 
And paused ; then on to Spain and France 
The splendor flew, and Albion’s misty crest: 
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Shall ocean bar him from his destined West? 
Or are we, then, arrived too late, 

Doomed with the rest to grope disconsolate, 
Foreclosed of Beauty by our modern date? 


In the next part of the ode the poet considers the doubts that 
prompt ‘ indifference or despair ’, and asks very pertinently : 


Is this the country that we deemed in youth, 

Where wisdom and not numbers should have weight, 
Seed-field of simpler manners, braver truth, 

Where shams should cease to dominate 

In household, church and state? 

Is this Atlantis ? 


But it would not be en régle in a patriotic poem to entertain these 
suggestions beyond one or two strophes, and lyric fitness demands 
that the ode should be a pxan, not a dirge. So, closing his eyes 
on all unseemly realities, the poet sees only the beatific vision. 
In the poet’s best and most philosophic vein is this strophe with 
which the fourth and last part opens : 


Flawless his heart and tempered to the core 
Who, beckoned by the forward-leaning wave, 
First left behind him the firm-footed shore, 
And, urged by every nerve of sail and oar, 
Steered for the Unknown which gods to mortals gave, 
Of thought and action the mysterious door, 
Bugbear of fools, a summons to the brave; 
Strength found he in the unsympathbizing sun, 
And strange stars from beneath the horizon won, 
And the dumb ocean pitilessly grave : 
High-hearted surely he; 

But bolder they who first off-cast 

Their moorings from the habitable Past 

And ventured chartless on the sea 

Of storm-engendering Liberty : 

For all earth’s width of waters is a span, 
And their convulsed existence mere repose, 
Matched with the unstable heart of man, 
Shoreless in wants, mist-girt in all it knows, 
Open to every wind of sect or clan, 

And sudden-passionate in ebbs and flows. 
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Art. [X.—Herzog’s Encyclopedia. 


The position of the Greek Church in its various centres of 
Oriental, Hellenistic, and Russian development, is one, at this 
time, of very peculiar interest. What will be the influence of 
Russia and Hellas upon Eastern Christianity proper? What, in 
turn, of this Eastern Christianity upon that of its two modern 
allies and branches? How far will the aggressive political 
movements of Russia, and the increasing culture of Hellas, affect, 
and in turn be affected, by the Romish and Protestant churches 
with which they are coming into communication? Questions of 
this kind are easily asked, and surmises, in reply, may be ven- 
tured. But the logic of events, within the last quarter of a 
century, has moved so much more rapidly than that of ordinary 
rational calculation, that few will be disposed to speak posi- 
tively as to ultimate results and consequences. That a great 
crisis in the world’s history is imminent, the most cautious in 
judgment can scarcely fail to recognize. 

The following article has its interest as an exhibition of certain 
features and experiences of the past and present of these differ- 
ent Greek communities. It is a translation from Herzog’s 
Encyclopedia, one in full, of which an abridged translation was 
made in a volume of the work issued seventeen years ago. The 
war coming on, the undertaking failed, and the volume is now 
scarcely to be found. The present is an entirely different trans- 
lation, and is without abridgment. The translator has not 
been able to find the same amount of information in any number 
of English volumes. 


THE GREEK CHURCH. 


This title, in ordinary usage, designates not only the national 
Church of Greece proper, but those which proceeded out of the 
older Greek populations, and which, in process of time, with 
those of the East, have formed an ecclesiastical whole. This 
church, distinct from that of Rome, on one side, and from Pro- 
testantism on the other, has, without any great change or revolu- 
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tion, perpetuated its existence. Its territorial limits are Greece, 
Anterior Asia, Egypt, and Eastern Europe ; its history is rich 
in interesting phenomena ; its sphere of effort greater than its 
present strength or activity. It is our purpose to trace, in some 
of its essential characteristics, the historical development of this 
Greek Church, following this exhibition by a brief account of 
the existing condition of some of its different sections. 

The Greeks as a nationality were no longer a people when 
they were reached by Christianity. They lent to it, however, 
their language and the widely extended scope of their culture. 
The Greeks in the New Testament, after the Jews, represent the 
other great arm, or branch, of the human race; their conversion 
by the Apostle Paul deciding the universal scope of Christianity. 
We find Greeks among the earliest pupils of the Apostles. 
Pauline Christianity grew, and became powerful among the 
Greeks of Hellas, Macedonia, and Asia Minor. Grecian cities 
became centres of Christian preaching and effort, and the seed 
sown on the soil of classical culture evolved a new, unsuspected 
life, which showed itself to be sufficiently vigorous and fruitful 
to ensure its perpetuation 

Most remarkable was thetriumph of the Gospel in this respect, 
that the Greek spirit, so distant and alien from it, should have ~ 
been made, and in such brief interval, available to its purposes. 
How many facts of early Christianity, both as to their material 
and relations, can only be comprehended in view of the Grecian 
element in the population of the world, outside of its proper 
territory: their relations first to the Jews, constituting with 
them a twofold dispersion, and then their relation to other Gen- 
tile communities. 

We are reminded that the earliest Christian literature is in 
this language, and stands in immediate association with the Holy 
Scriptures. The canonical books of the New Testament form a 
department in Greek literature ; the tendencies of Jewish and 
Oriental piety flowing in them together, and thus by a common 
agency communicated to the Western world. The first apology 
for the Christian faith, and the first uninspired exhibition of 
Christian doctrine, is written in the Greek language. It was in 
Grecian forms of thought that the old Gnosis clothed itself; as 
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indeed, without such a medium of representing its manifold 
elements, it could scarcely have attained its position of emi- 
nence. In one direction, Greek writings form a fence of protec- 
tion against the Hellenistic worldly wisdom; in another, they 
become the bridge to it, and constitute the source of a fruitful 
and permanent transformation. They became also, leaving out 
of view some incipient efforts in Syria, the prominent literature 
of Christianity, before the Latin Church of Italy and of North 
Africa had obtained their individuality. The agency of the 
Greek language and culture was thus twofold: first, that of an 
intermediate common ground between remote regions of the 
church, of explanation, communication, and reciprocal operation ; 
secondly, that of a moulding and modifying influence upon the 
earliest existing conceptions of Christian doctrine. 

Even as regards locality, we are able to recognize the interme- 
diate position and connection of the early Greek Church with 
other portions of Christian territory. It comprehended Hellas, 
Macedonia, and provincial Asia Minor, with a largely Jewish 
element; and extending as it did between Syria and Palestine 
on one side, and Italy and North Africa on the other, it was for 
a time doubtful as to what would be‘its relative position to these 
different types of life and doctrine. 

Beginning with the obscure period of the early portion of the 
second century, we are able to find quite a number of churches 
in Greece and Asia Minor. That of Corinth is known through 
the Epistles of Clement and the later Dionysius, that of Ephesus 
through the Epistles of Ignatius, of Smyrna and Philadelphia 
through those of Ignatius and Polycarp, and of Hieropolis 
through that of Apollonius. Laodicea comes into view in the 
Easter controversy, and Sardis in Lydia is mentioned by Melito 
in connection with the persecutions under Marcus Antoninus ; 
and Athenagoras, the well-known apologist, was a native of 
Athens. 

At a later period, however, Greece proper, and its chief city— 
although it was the seat of a highly celebrated philosophical 
school most resorted to by church teachers,—lose their promi- 
nence in the sphere of ecclesiastical effect and influence ; and 
other portions, especially Ephesus and Thessalonica, take their 
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place. In thischurch of Asia Minor, the Christian life struggled 
on against Jewish and heathen tendencies, and attempted to 
attain to a churchly definiteness through Jewish and Gnostic 
conceptions. Here probably began the collection of the canon 
of the New Testament. That out of this effort and conflict there 
had been developed a predominant realistic direction in practical 
matters, and an ascetic tendency in morals, is made manifest 
as well in the simplified Gnosticism of Marcion, as in the Phry- 
gian Montanism, and in the Easter controversy. The resemb- 
lance of this to the prevalent mode of thought in the Latin 
Church is undeniable. Hence Irenzus, a native of Asia Minor, 
with his sharply defined and comprehensive theology, founded 
upon authority and positive statement, takes position in the West 
as the most important representative of the Church. 

It is at Alexandria, however, that another and a much more 
original form of Greek Church life comes to view, the import- 
ance of which city is recognized in his list of bishops by 
Eusebius. This Grecian city of Alexandria recognized its 
position, and the allotted task to which, in view of such position, 
it was called. The Gnostic extravagancies preceded, and were 
then followed by a Christian Gnosis—the first Christian theo- 
logy in the strict sense of that word. The Alexandrians 
united studiousness and a spirit of exegetical investigation, with 
great freedom of thought; and without forgetting its churchly 
foundation, elevated itself to a more adventurous sphere of 
speculation. What Origen attained satisfied the majority, and 
in the third century received universal acceptance. His school 
also, as is shown by the case of Dionysius of Alexandria, was not 
so one-sided as to exclude all interest in practical matters. The 
peculiar spirit of Greek theology, even at this early period, 
makes itself apparent. Its proclivity all along to adhere to the 
sentient and literalistic spirit, is thus early exhibited; in its 
effort further to find the central point of the Christian faith, 
through speculative definitions of the Divine nature, of the 
Logos, and of the Incarnation; in the conviction, moreover, 
firmly adhered to, that man, in spite of his fall and debasement, 
under the power of sense, is yet possessed of freedom and moral 
ability. These common doctrinal characteristics have, through 
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the sensibility of the Greek intellect, proved themselves capable 
of taking very different forms and applications; now in the 
abrupt dogma, now in the philosophical statement, now, again, 
in the utterance of the mystic; all these diversified elements, the 
germs and points of connection with the future, even at this 
period, being in existence. 

The moral view-point of the Greeks is valuable as a psycho- 
logical exhibition of certain peculiarities. No objection can be 
urged as to any neglect by them of the usual elements; indeed, 
the tendency to asceticism and church discipline is very decided. 
But while, in the elevation of the spirit above the earthly and 
sensible, they recognized its improvement and advance to the 
divine, they make very little distinction between the moral and 
intellectual difficulty of sanctification. Moral excellence in 
their view of life does not stand out clearly as something to be 
sought for its own sake, and as subjectively determined. In 
power of conscience, therefore, and sense of obligation, the 
Greek is inferior to the Western Christianity. 

A second period of division would embrace the fourth century 
and those immediately following. As the Greek Church of the 
ante-Nicene times had shared in its different portions, in a 
common experience of Christian life and sufferings, passing 
through them unitedly ; so now in the domain of doctrinal dis- 
cussion, was opened before it a sphere of still more vigorous, 
although restricted development. The reconciliation of Chris- 
tianity with Imperial power gave to the Church, through the 
prominence of Constantinople, a new point of concentration, and 
saved its Eastern half from the perils to which its Western was 
soon exposed. As in the territorial divisions of the Roman 
Empire the limits of the larger Church districts were recognized, 
so the political separation of the East from the West involved 
that of the ecclesiastical. At the same time, doctrinal controver- 


sies tended to weaken their connection ; and in the reign of the 


Emperor Zeno gave occasion to a temporary separation. The 
Patriarchates of Byzantium, Alexandria, Antioch, Cesarea, and 
Ephesus, drew together more closely ; while that of Rome, in the 
West, stood alone. The importance of Constantinople, however, 
did not destroy the independence of the» other Eastern Patri- 
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archates. These distinctly, and for a long time, asserted a per- 
fectly free and codrdinate dignity. But the importance of Con- 
stantinople did involve this result, that Eastern Christianity held 
one Bishop’s See as of equal dignity with that of Rome. A 
Greek Pope on many grounds was impossible. In consequence, 
however, of the See of Constantinople, and the extent of its 
jurisdiction, including eventually the territories on the Danube 
and Illyricum, there was produced a duality of the common 
Church, which prevented the extreme East from the formation of 
a third section, and induced it to coalesce with the others, as 
opposed to Rome. This closer connection of the Oriental Greek 
churches was furthered additionally by doctrinal influences, as a 
brief glance at their localities and neighborhoods will make 
manifest. The Arian controversy, begun in Egypt, passed over 
into the neighboring provinces of Asia, extending further into 
Syria and Palestine, westwardly to Thrace and Illyricum, taking 
in a portion of Italy—the Church of Milan ; and it was decided 
in the Greek Empire ; Asia Minor and Byzantium affording to 
the deciding council its chief material of representation. In the 
Christological controversies following, Ephesus, Alexandria, and 
Constantinople took the lead; the doctrinal issue being between 
the Alexandrian and the Antiochian conceptions. Neither one 
of the parties could carry its point unconditionally; and the 
final settlement was at the price of the separation of the Nesto- 
rians—the Monophysites and Monothelites retaining their con- 
nection, so that the unity of the Oriental Church was not like 
that of the West, fully and perfectly accomplished. What part 
was taken, in such transactions, both at this and a later date, by 
the Imperial power, is well known. The codperating agency of 
the West, to the investigation and establishment of any of these 
points at issue in the East, went only to this extent, that Rome 
and the East, apart from their doctrinal peculiarities, agreed in 
practical matters, and, by seasonable intervention, wrought 
each upon the other. As to the Western controversies, those of 
Pelagius and Augustine, they belong peculiarly to that portion 
of the Church; and we find nothing analogous to them among 
the Greeks. The East and the West derived instruction the one 
from the other ; not, indeed, to an equal degree, as the peculiar 
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theology of the West was not copied and appropriated by the 
Greeks as theirs had been by the Latins. Even when eminent 
writers, as Jerome and Rufinus, bring before us the affairs of 
these different sections, we are no less reminded of such unlike- 
ness and difference. Rufinus translated Origen and Eusebius 
into Latin. But who translated the Latin writers for the 
Greeks? During this, the season of its richest bloom, Greek 
literature developed extraordinary fulness and variety. Its focus 
may be regarded as contained in its theological productions. 
This, as a whole, occupies a position between the fierce dogma- 
tism of Ephephanius, and the poetic conceptions of Synesius, or 
the philosophical religion of a Warnerius, and of an Aeneas of 
Gaza ; and between the bare intellectualism of Theodcret and 
the exuberant mysticism of the pseudo Dionysius. The old 
Neo-Platonism had the ascendency ; but, here and there, an 
individual interest in behalf of Aristotle began to weaken it. 
The deficiencies of the earlier exegesis were supplied in the 
happiest manner by the school of Antioch. 

Taking into account the church histories, the homilies and 
discourses of Chrysostom and the Cappadocians, the liturgical 
productions of James, of Mark, of Basilides, and of Chrysostom, 
and that in the Apostolic Constitutions, the catechism of Cyril 
of Jerusalem, the monastic regulations, and the contributions to 
hymnology and sacred poetry, we cannot but admire the fertility 
of the Greek intellect. The little which we possess in the Syriac 
language of this period cannot be placed in comparison with it. 
There is a great falling off from this in spirit in the Epigoni of 
the sixth and seventh centuries, in the Sinaiatie Anastasius, and 
Theodore of Abukara and others. Doctrinal theology degener- 
ated into mere formalism. But John of Damascus, during the 
eighth century, found in the treasures of Greek literature, 
abundant occupation. 

Asa third epoch of the Greek Church, may be included that 
of the entire medieval Byzantine period. Up to this time its 
connection with the West remained unshaken. Important 
movements tending to separation now began to take place. The 
action of the Conciliam Quinisextum, A. D. 692, was dictated 
by a separate interest and by a desire to dissolve the connection. 
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The deep-rooted tendency of the Greeks to ritualistic symbolism, 
and the strength of the monastic element, with its sensuous 
superstition and transcendental devotion, made themselves mani- 
fest in the image controversy of 726-842 A. D. 

The acceptance of image worship, in spite of its perversion, 
was more in accord with the spirit of the Church than its rejec- 
tion. The West, more moderate and sober, and wanting in 


- sympathy with its opposers, could only in part appreciate the 


violence of this movement. Still less was it affected by the 
Eastern heresies of the Paulicians and Bogomites. So again, it 
was only the Eastern half of Christianity that was threatened 
during the invasion of Chosroes ; and still later, from the incur- 
sion of the Moslems, when Syria, Persia, Egypt, and North 
Africa were conquered, the Byzantine Empire deprived of many 
of its provinces, and the Patriarchates of Antioch, Alexandria, 
and Jerusalem for a time overthrown. The Greek Church thus 
had its own peculiar historical experience—its own perils, con- 
flicts, and sorrows ; especially in its subjection to the control and 
interference of Imperial authority, was rendered incapable of 
close union with the West, as well as indisposed to it. One of 
the grounds of the increased alienation of these two bodies may 
be recognized in these facts—in these diverse features of their 
historical and ecclesiastical experience. The other may be no 
less easily found in the progressive centralization of the Western 
Church, under the Roman supremacy. ‘The particular occasions 
giving rise to the actual break are well known; and are, with 
great impropriety, represented by Romish writers as the apostasy 
of the Greek Church from that of Rome. Photius was indeed 
vanquished in the conflict of the Patriarchates during the ninth 
century ; but for the first time in this, as yet, unimportant con- 
troversy, the spirit and the vehemence of the anti-Romish element 
made itself manifest. ‘The same violent animosity in the ,time 
of Cerularius, 1054 A. D., led to mutual anathemas, and in this 
case the concurrence of the three other Patriarchates was with 
the Greek Church. Gradually it came to be considered as 
essential to Greek orthodoxy that certain Latin doctrines and 
practices should be reprobated ; that at the same time the decrees 
of the Council of Chalcedon, according to which the Patriarchs 
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of Rome and Constantinople, without any preéminence of the 
former, were of equal rank and honor, should be insisted upon. 
From this point the quarrel may be easily traced to its most 
extreme consequences. 

The main element of that contest, therefore, was not a political 
one. The Emperor sometimes avoided it, at others he attempted 
to reconcile the contesting parties. Neither was it purely a dog- 
matic one. The controversy of the Filioque did indeed touch 
the essence of doctrine, and to that extent it would react in con- 
ciliar action and in literary polemics. But this, of itself, would 
have never proved the ground of insuperable antagonism. And 
other points of specific difference, partly liturgical and partly 
disciplinary, and most of them of insignificant character, were 
still less capable of producing such a separation. Underlying 
all these difficulties, there was a grand work of spiritual and 
historical diversity, in the progress of centuries gradually 
increasing and strengthening. 

This diversity of church tendency and life was heightened by 
special historical events, as, for instance, the Crusades, so as to 
destroy all community of purpose and all strength of connec- 
tion, not only rendering reunion impossible, but more clearly 
manifesting positive enmity and opposition. The Greeks, from 
their past experience, inherited the most dogged self-reliance, 
together with the most arrogant assurance of churchly antiquity 
and propriety. In possession of the old hierarchical organiza- 
tion and practice, and sustained in many points by special doc- 
trinal decisions, they resisted the progress of the more youthful 
monarchism of the West ; regarded the peculiarities of the Latin 
Church as distorted unapostolical novelties. The Papacy became 
the wall of separation. To this and to its laws the Greek Church 
set itself in opposition, and refused to yield allegiance to them. 
Of course we are not.justified, in view of the incurable nature of 
the schism, or of the fruitless efforts to heal it, in inferring either 
the impropriety or insincerity of entirely different efforts for 
union with the churches of Protestantism. 

As to the condition of the Byzantine Church proper, it may be 
characterized as one of inert sterility, and there is but slight 
material, during the period of its continuance, for an exhibition 
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of its peculiar features—its peculiar form of unity, its spirit of 
self-sufficiency, its antagonism to all outside suggestions and 
influences, This period begins with the Isaurian dynasty. Upon 
this follows that of the vigorous Macedonian, 866-1056 A. D.— 
one hundred and ninety years. This again by the gallant, and, 
for the most part, literary dynasty, Comneni, 1056-1204 A. D.— 
one hundred and forty-eight years; closing with that of the 
Paleologi, 1261-1453 A. D.—one hundred and ninety-two 
years. Within this time the Latin Empire of the Crusades came 
into existence and disappeared ; during its progress dispossessing 
the existing government of Constantinople and Nice, and cre- 
ating many small Greek principalities in Trebisond, Rhodes, 
and Epirus. The Greek cultus was trampled under foot, by 
mere brute force, on the part of the Romish clergy, and Constan- 
tinople compelled to receive a Roman Patriarch. Innocent III. 
found himself, almost against his wish, elevated to the suprem- 
acy over both churches,—a forced union, and, in its results, full 
of evil. 

As to the emperors during this period, even the best of them 
were of but little advantage, in the highest sense of the word, to 
the Church. Many of them, in fact, through excessive ecclesias- 
ticism, literary amateurship, or partiality and division, positively 
damaged it. The ecclesiastical territory was enlarged through 
the protracted Bulgarian contest of the ninth century, and the 
conversion of Mainots ; from the conquest of the south Sclavonic 
element in Bohemia and Moravia, and the founding of the Rus- 
sian Church under Vladimir the Great, 980 A. D. The Scla- 
vonic population, occupying the same territory and fused with 
the Greek, became an important element in its subsequent 
existence. As to the different sees among the cities of the Em- 
pire, that of Constantinople continued to be the most important. 
Besides this, as of special influence were those of Thessalonica, 
Trebisond, and Chona (probably Collossa), and of less promi- 
nence, Athens. This last, in consequence of its sufferings, first 
from the Sclavonians in the time of Justinian, and later from 
the conquest of the Latins, who for a long time overthrew every- 
thing like civil or ecclesiastical freedom, was reduced to a posi- 
tion of less importance than these others. 
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Turning to the science and literature of this period, we find in 
the general that it constitutes an exhibition of the traditional 
Byzantine tenacity. Everything is inherited or outwardly 
imparted, and this to such a degree that the Byzantines seemed 
to have neither the capacity nor the desire of learning anything 
new, and consequently avoided the aspiring tendency of the 
Western Church. Even where literary or scientific culture was 
favored by other circumstances, it has a series of advances and 
equal retrogressions, and no decided progress of elevation. 
During the ninth and tenth centuries, when there was a decline 
in the West of everything like high cultivation, the task of 
sustaining it was taken up by the East. In this respect the 
Comneni exerted a favorable influence. Alexis and Anna were 
erudite and cultivated; especially were they conversant with 
dogmatic subtleties. A better state of things thus continued 
until the close of the twelfth century ; but so frightful was the 
moral and intellectual deterioration of the Empire after its 
restoration, 1261 A. D., from the Latins, that even the Arsenian 
schism and the Hesychastic controversy could not produce 
reaction. 

The following works of importance proceeded from individual 
activity and exertion: first, the important and valuable exegetical 
labors of the Byzantine school —the commentary of GEcumenius, 
1000 A. D.; of Theophylact, about 1107 A. D.; of Euthymios 
Zigabemos about 1118 A. D. In these there is a philological 
knowledge and tact nourished by familiarity with early Greek 
literature, upholding- an exegetical standard to which the Latin 
scholastics were strangers. The literary activity also of Photius, 
891 A. D., with that of his learned canonists Balsomon and 
Zonaras, the somewhat later efforts of Suidas and Simon Metaph- 
tastes, extend to the departments of ecclesiastical and secular 
history, literature, canon law and archeology, in their results 
are indispensable to modern science. The polemic works of 
Euthymios and Nicetas Coniates are for the most part a 
collection of preéxisting materials. These adopt the method of 
John of Damascus, with deteriorations, and with their contest 
with the later heresies complete the polemic apparatus. 

As ever, the darling themes of the Greek theologians are the 
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mysteries of the Trinity and of the Incarnation, in connection 
with the synergistic doctrine of freedom and of sin. Quite as 
prompt and expert were they, although with a mixture of much 
historical error, to oppose as coarse monolatria and fatalism the 
altogether unspeculative Islamism. In connection with these 
same influences, a new impulse was given to Christian apologetics. 
Many writers, such as Bartholomew of Edessa, Euthymios and 
others, prepared works on evidences; and even one of the emperors, 
John Cantakuzenos, engaged in the same undertaking. Among 
the theologians of the twelfth century worthy of especial notice, 
may be mentioned Nicholas of Methone, wio, in his confutation 
of Procfos, brought to light a more profound view of Christian 
Platonism, to which he himself was not opposed. With him we 
may venture to compare Michael Psellos the younger, particularly 
as an Aristotelian and an expounder of that philosophy, as also 
of the peripatetic logic which had already been introduced by 
John Philoponos and John of Damascus into theological discus- 
sions. It is a matter of conjecture, as no one has clearly shown 
whether or not both of the philosophical tendencies found 
entrance at the same time. In the schools the Aristotelian for a 
long time was the ruling system. The Platonic in the fifteenth 
century, after having been long neglected, became very active, 
and maintained itself in opposition. Traces of a scholastic 
tendency we find during the reign of the Empress Anna, as also 
of a scholastic division like that of realism and nominalism; 
these beginnings, however, as with all others of like character 
among the Greeks, not being developed .into a clear scientific 
system. The Greek mysticism finds its most abundant sources 
of nourishment in the writings of the pseudo Dionysius, the 
expositions of Pachymeres and of the spiritual monk Maximus. 

A mystical element never entirely disengaging itself from 
scholastic forms, nor at all opposing them, may be found 
generally in Byzantine literature ; in connection, alike, with its 
artistic taste and its tendency to image-worship and symbolic 
representation. Closely related to this literature of the Mystics 
is that of a Mystagogic character, that is, the exposition of the 
liturgy. Of this it may be said that the administration 
of divine service, through the cultus, tends in part, by means of 
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the representation of them to the senses, to materialize and make 
them physical; in part, again, to idealize them ; the tendencies, 
in general, appear about equal. What was laid down by Cyril 
in his mystagogic catechism has. been placed in scientific form 
by later writers, Maximus, Sophronius, Simeon of Thessalonica ; 
and the mystical view of transubstantiation, which was prevalent 
among Byzantine theologians, strengthened this tendency. Not 
only the mysterious act itself, but the entire ceremonial connected 
with it, the plate, the furniture of the building, the vestments of 
their priest, the altar, and even the building itself, all con- 
stituted matter of symbol, which here and there rose into the 
highest sphere of speculation, and there became lost in ambiguous 
extravagance. But, with these views so easily tending to per- 
version, there was not wanting that high degree of practical 
judgment peculiar to the Greeks. This practical judgment, 
indeed, and moral elasticity were overwhelmed by liturgical 
fantasies ; and as there was wanting both the right impulse and 
the directing power, it is not at all surprising that the devotion 
of the masses, concentrated as it was upon the miraculous form 
and operation of the ceremonial, was paralyzed into empty and 
idle wonder. To this mystical peculiarity may also be added the 
high estimate of the Greeks as to monkery and the position of 
the monastic institution, which, independent of the hierarchy, 
and even of the Imperial power, formed an element in ecclesi- 
astico-political junctures of no little importance; but still want- 
ing, in its principle, the power to elevate itself, and rather tend- 
ing to debasement. 

Among the different departments of literature, that pertaining 
to rhetoric needs further to be mentioned. Byzantine literature 
is rich in eulogies and sermons, monodjes and meditations, of a 
varied, and often of a very adulatory character. They constitute 
a model of the prevalent style, as for example, in the epistles of 
Theophylact, of which many are still extant, published and un- 
published, this their style, indeed, being their only value. 
Just as do the narrations of the Byzantine historians tediously 
progress in labored and difficult periods, so do their -rhetorical 
efforts exhibit a strange mixture of inflated pomposity and select 
and delicate imagery. In sacred eloquence, however, there is 
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exhibited a high tone of sentiment and genuine devotion. 
Besides the well-known Eostothios of Thessalonica in the twelfth 
century, may be mentioned Michael Acominaeos of Chona, an 
esteemed metropolitan of Athens, and brother of the historian 
Nicetas. It is also to be remarked of the ecclesiastical writers, 
that they do not confine themselves to their own department of 
pure theological discussion. They often touch other matters, 
philosophical and historical, especially as in the movements of 
public life these present themselves for investigation. The 
historians on the one side, as Anna Comnena and Nicephorus 
Gregoras, enter into large doctrinal discussions ; the bishops and 
theologians, on the other, as Eoseuthios, enter into labored 
classical investigations. Even in sermons, there is frequent re- 
membrance of the services of their ancestors—a breathing of the 
ancient Hellenic enthusiasm. And, though orthodoxy, for both 
clergy and laity, is treasured and watched, by high and low; as 
indispensable, yet with this has connected itself the very un- 
churchly mode of thought just alluded to, of sympathy with the 
spirit of classic antiquity. Ulman has not inappropriately re- 
marked in connection with this fact, that a certain refined 
philological heathenism is never entirely absent from the minds of 
many of the Byzantine literati. 

As to the Roman Church, relations to it, on the whole, con- 
tinued hostile. The decay of the Empire under the Paleologi, 
the overthrow of Christian sovereignty in territory adjacent, and 
_ the increasing danger from the Turks, gave rise, more than once, 
to a partial approach to the West. But the theologians 
persisted in urging against the Latins a host of improprieties : 
the use of unleavened bread, the eating of things strangled as 
presumptive Judaism, the Saturday’s-fast, the single plunge in 
baptism, the celibacy of the priesthood, and their manner of 
shaving, their improper mode of striking the cross, the rejection 
of confirmation as .performed by the priest alone, the partaking 
of the clergy of military duty, the extravagant degree of power 
in the papal office, —to these and many others, the addition 
made to the creed! The more insignificant in the meantime the 
grounds of these quarrels, the more paltry and far-fetched the 
occasions of odium with the opposing parties, the more difficult 
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it is clearly to explain them. One thing is clear, that a union 
party favorable to the Latins, and to the policy of the Emperor, 
was all along in existence. Many, as Theophylact and Peter of 
Antioch, judged wisely, in that they traced the existing contro- 
versies between the two churches as originating in trifles. 
Nicholas Blemmidas and John Beccos, Manuel Kalekas and 
Demetrius Cydonius, are writers of note among the Latin 
party ; Marcus Eugenicus, archbishop of Ephesus, among the 
orthodox. Fully to appreciate this Latin or union tendency, 
we must remember that, in spite of all the exclusiveness and 
cherished isolation on the part of the Greeks, it was not possible 
entirely to exclude the Latin influence. The literary evidence 
of such fact is very manifest. We possess Greek translations of 
portions of Augustine, of Anselm, and of Thomas Aquinas. 
Demetrius Cydonius, an eminent writer of the fourteenth 
century, a critic of Plato, whose ‘De contemnenda morte’ is 
still extant, made many of these translations. The knowledge 
of certain productions of Latin scholasticism, such, for instance, 
as Anselm’s theory of the atonement, betrays itself here and 
there even among those who were not favorable to the Roman 
party. It may be that through such communication there arose 
affinity of sacramental doctrine. How it came to pass that such 
affinity was brought about, that after John of Damascus and 
many later authorities, the sacraments, then two, soon became 
three, Baptism, Myrum, and the Eucharist, soon after that 
amounted to six, and then eventually to seven, the same as that 
of the opposing Church, is a fact which as yet has had no satis- 
factory explanation. 

Was this a peculiar and inward tendency of their own which 
found such development, or can we recognize an aid to such 
development in the doctrinal statements and influences of the 
Latin Church? Suffice it to say, that the manifold and’ repeated 
efforts on the one side in the way of reunion, and their fate 
on the other in the Council of Lyons, 1274 A. D., and of Flor- 
ence, 1439 A. D., as also of single Popes—Gregory XIII. and 
Clement II.—are too well known to require delineation. 

With this we reach a fourth epoch, from the fall of Constanti- 
nople, 1453 A. D., when all schemes of union ended, to the time 
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of the establishment of the modern Greek Church. During this 
period the Greek Church was compelled, to some degree, to give 
up its policy of isolation, and to come into contact and inter- 
course with that of the West. The flight of the Humanists— 
Chalcondyles, Chrysolarus, Pletho, Michael Apostolius, Theodore 
of Gaza, and George of Trebisond—from the conquerors, and 
their settlement in Italy, was one of the first movements pro- 
ductive of this effect. The intelligence and culture which they 
bore with them, and which in their native home were lifelessly 
vegetating, in the fresh soil of Florence and Italy brought forth 
fruit for the future. Gemistios Pletho taught an unchurchly but 
an enthusiastic religious Platonism. The contest between him 
and Gennadius Scholarios, and other advocates of a dialectically 
exact and scholastically practical Aristotelianism, was conducted 
with great earnestness on both sides. It is, as it were, a reaction 
of the ancient Hellenism, and, at the same time, of the common 
religious consciousness ; and it can only be fully understood as 
these elements are taken account of in this connection. The 
Greeks thus called the science of the West into life, and through 
this helped to enlarge the spiritual revolutions of the next cen- 
tury. One most important question was, what would be its 
position, and that of the Church which it represented, to the 
Reformation? History has abundantly answered this question. 
The eyes of the Reformers were attentively turned in this direc- 
tion. In the Greek Christianity they saw a great organic whole, 
endowed with the characteristics of Apostolic antiquity, and yet 
remaining outside of the Romish jurisdiction—a strong, mani- 
fest case of independent church existence not in connection with 
the Romish supremacy. The Protestants appealed to the New 
. Testament; they also highly esteemed many of the Greek Fath- 
ers. The small Catechism of Luther and the Augsburg Con- 
fession were translated into Greek ; David Chryteos and Martin 
Crosios showing a special interest in matters connected with the 
Greek Church. The Evangelical Church in one essential prin- 
ciple, and in many points of inferior interest, was one with the 
Greek ; why should they not befriend and understand each 
other? The effort for this was made in a twofold form, but to 
no purpose. That from the Lutherans of Tubingen, in the way 
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of negotiation, failed in coming to any’ practical conclusion. 
That, toward Calvinism, by Cyril Lucar, as an official of the 
Greek Church, was not sustained. In their case it was not 
merely the theory of faith that was involved, but also, to a great 
degree, matters of practice. And when Lucar opposed to the 
views of the Lutheran divines the doctrine of the seven sacra- 
ments, the necessity of good works, and of the cloister life, and 
his view of synergistic freedom, it at once became manifest that 
he stood nearer the principles of Roman Catholicism than he did 
to those of Protestantism. So it continued during the seventeenth 
century, with exceptional instances of approach, as, for example, 
when a Greek, like Metrophanes Kritophylus, would seek the 
culture of a Protestant country, or when individual Protestant 
scholars like Thomas Smith, or, still later, Heineccius, would 
give special examination to the Churches of the East. On the 
other hand, Rome succeeded in the formation of a permanent 
party, drawing to her side some of the most prominent of the 
Greek literati. Among these, none were more completely capti- 
vated than the celebrated scholar and bibliopolist of the Vatican 
library, Leo Ablatius, 1650 A. D., of considerable merit as a 
writer, but a perverse unionist, in that he Romanized his own 
Church, and devoted endless labor to the effort of proving an 
accordance of two systems which really has no existence. A 
college was established at Rome for Greek students in 1566 
A. D., and at Padua many of them pursued their studies. Ata 
later period the Jesuits undertook to form an unbroken circle of 
stations in territories adjacent to those of the Eastern Church, 
and to win over its sects, especially the Maronites, to them- 
selves. 
[ To be concluded in our next issue. | 
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Art. X.—1. The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By his 
nephew, George Otto Trevelyan, M. P. In two volumes. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1876. 


2. Autobiography. By John Stuart Mill. London: Longman, 
Green, Reader & Dyer. 1873. 


Within a few years two biographies have been published 
which might well fill schoolmasters with a ‘divine despair’, 
These are the ‘Autobiography of John Stuart Mill’ and the 
‘ Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay’, by his nephew, G. O. 
Trevelyan. Neither Macaulay nor Mill were ordinary boys; 
the prodigious memory of the one and the dogged perseverance 
of the other were very far beyond the average. Moreover, their 
surroundings, though in very different ways, were very highly 
favorable to rapid mental growth. The very atmosphere they 
breathed was an atmosphere of learning, and everybody for 
whom they had the profoundest affection and esteem was at once 
precept and example. No calamity can be greater than to live 
only with our inferiors or equals. It is this which produces that 
fatal mischief which Socrates lived and died to remedy, ‘ the 
conceit of wisdom without the reality’. It is excessively difficult 
not only to become a scholar, but even to understand what a 
scholar really is, unless we have had some sort of intercourse 
with learned men, access to noble libraries and the mysterious 
influence of venerable traditions. We must have lived among 
people whose standatd of excellence is not wealth, nor even rank, 
but wisdom, and who are for ever competing with each other 
and testing each other, sharpening each other’s wits, recognizing 
each other’s merits, but also without fear or pity exposing every 
empty pretence, and compelling a man to seem no wiser than he 
really is. The scholar is the man whose learning is both deep 
and clear, broad and accurate. And what can schools be for, if 
not to make scholars? 

At the beginning of his ‘Autobiography’, Mr. Mill gives us 
some reasons which, he says, ‘made me think it desirable that I 
should leave behind me a memorial of such an uneventful life 
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as mine’. One of these reaséns he thus explains: ‘I have 
thought that, in an age in which education and its improvement 
are the subject of more, if not of profounder, study than at any 
former period of English history, it may be useful that: there 
should be some record of an education which was unusual and 
remarkable, and which, whatever else it may have done, proved 
how much more than is commonly supposed may be taught, 
and well taught, in those early years which, in the common 
modes of what is called instruction, are little better than wasted’, 
Unquestionably Mr. J. S. Mill’s education has proved that. 
Making every deduction on the ground of his own extraordinary 
abilities, and on the ground of the self-denying devotion, the 
almost cruel strictness and the great learning of his father, it 
may surely be expected that an ordinary school shall require 
from an ordinary pupil at the age of sixteen, shall we say a 
tenth part of what J.S. Mill knew when he was eight years old? 
And yet how many schools are there, even in our large cities, 
which will undertake so much — so little — as that? 

To lose no time was, with the elder Mill, a solemn duty ; and 
he acted upon this principle in the education of his son, including 
in that education the formation of all his habits. ‘I have no 
remembrance’, says the son, ‘of the time when I began to learn . 
Greek. I have been told that it was when I was three years old’. 
And why not? Why not, for instance, learn two names for a 
horse, the English and the Greek, when the memory is quickest 
and least distracted by trains of reasoning? And it is somewhat 
surprising that, if only one of the classic languages is to be 
learned, that one should be: not Greek, but’ Latin; and, at any 
rate, it would seem easier to learn Latin after Greek than Greek 
after Latin. When young Mill was eight years old he had read 
—and this at a time when there were no Greek-English 
lexicons, and when he had to ask his father for every word he 
did not know — Esop’s Fables, the whole of Herodotus and of 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, Cyropeedia and Memorials of Socrates ; 
some of the lives of the philosophers by Diogenes Laertius ; part 
of Lucian and Isocrates, and six dialogues of Plato, including 
the Theaetetus. Moreover, in English, not to mention works of 
less importance, or less commonly known, he had read Robert- 
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son’s histories, Hume, Gibbon, Langhorne’s Plutarch, Burnet’s 
History of his Own Time, Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, 
Robinson Crusoe, Arabian Nights, Don Quixote, and Miss 
Edgeworth’s Popular Tales. He began Latin when he was 
eight years old, and before he was twelve he had made himself 
familiar —for his father rigorously and constantly examined 
him — with nearly all that remains of Greek and Roman litera- 
ture. He united with this the highest mathematics and natural 
philosophy, and the masterpieces of the literature of his own 
country, When will our ordinary schools turn out ordinary 
pupils who have at the age of sixteen accomplished a twentieth 
part ofall this ? 

Macaulay’s ‘ Life’ is equally suggestive, but it is either in 
everybody’s memory or in everybody’s hands. No doubt he had 
most brilliant abilities, and more greediness for learning than 
‘vulgar little boys’ have for tarts. To him scarcely any book 
was ‘dry’, for he was interested even in what made it dry ; and 
his mind was so quick and eager that he rapidly sifted out of 
ever so much chaff whatever wheat might be hidden among it. 
But he was a hard worker, and his marvellous success was fairly 
won by honest toil and self-sacrifice. He was indeed ‘a genius’; 
but he succeeded because he was not an undisciplined and lazy 
genius, for, in fact, a lazy genius almost always fails. 

It would, of course, be absurd to expect from every school- 
boy the work that was so easily obtained from Macaulay and 
Mill. Indeed, there are only too many children, even in what 
we call good families, who are born to be ‘ hewers of wood and 
drawers of water’. We cannot exactly say so to their fond 
parents, but they really have no brains—worth speaking of. 
They are certain to sink to the bottom of any class in which they 
may be placed, and to drag as many boys with them as they can 
lay hold on. If the course of instruction in a school is to be at 
all determined by their preferences, or even by their abilities, 
the school might as well be closed. They will require constant 
attention, constant pressure, possibly also constant punishment ; 
and they will return a constant disappointment. They may 
afterwards succeed in what is called ‘life’, but they will never 
be scholars. Nevertheless, they should never be permitted to be 
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idlers. However little they can do, they should be compelled, 
‘for conscience sake’, to do their utmost. But they must always 
be regarded as below the average ; and the school course should 
require of them, as the elder Mill required of his son, ‘ not only 
the utmost that they can do, but much that they by no possibility 
can do”, For the bright boys in a school should surely not be 
sacrificed to the dunces; and even bright boys should sometimes 
aim a little higher than they can hope to hit. 

The very poor results of average school instruction are due 
chiefly to the indifference or soft-heartedness of parents. We 
have ourselves taught big lads in this country who have wept 
over their lessons, and brought letters of excuse from their 


mothers for bad work for which they richly deserved to be flogged. 


Schoolmasters must have uncommon virtue and zeal for their 
profession, when they sacrifice, as they are continually doing, 
their own ‘interests’ for the sake of doing their pupils more good 
than their own fathers and mothers wish them to receive! But 
is it wise to offer a premium to a schoolmaster for carelessness 
and dishonesty ? 

‘But poor Tom is so delicate—he cannot study so hard ; his 
lessons are too long; and our physician warns us not to overtax 
his brain’. Poor baby! Is he too tired to sit up till ten or 
eleven o’clock at night? Does his feeble constitution yield to 
anything but school work? No; he is only imposing on your 
good-nature ; he is not sick, but lazy ; and the best medicine you 
can give him is a letter to his tutor requesting him to give ‘ poor 
Tom’ twice as much to do. 

It is quite possible for.a spirited master to produce a fashion 
of hard work. Raise the average of lessons. Do it slowly, if 
necessary ; a few lines or pages at atime. But it can easily be 
done. The-clever, industrious boys will like it ; and the dunces 
will be dragged up. Masters know far better than boys what the 
boys can do. Excuses may sometimes be accepted for sickness, 
or unavoidable absence ; but excuses should only relieve a boy 
from punishment, not from the necessity of making up lost 
ground. No excuse can get him over the fifth proposition of 
Euclid’s first book, if he has never learned the fourth ; no know- 
ledge of the subjunctive mood can possibly compensate for ignor- 
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ance of the indicative. Failure should be made disgraceful ; 
idleness should be regarded as a crime. 

Moreover, a change of work is a rest—from ancient languages 
to modern; from mathematics to natural philosophy; from 
history to literature—and ample provisioa should be made for 
thorough recreation, out of doors and in; but never sheer idle- 
ness. Ifa boy is really tired, let him go to bed. Bed, for a lad 
who shams fatigue, is one of the very best of punishments. It 
is intensely disagreeable; it keeps a mischievous lad out of the 
way ; it rests the body and soothes the temper; it commends 
itself to the reason as the very kindest treatment for an over- 
taxed brain. 

But, indeed, the low tended of work at schools is a very 
serious calannity. It excludes young people from a hearty appre- 
ciation of the noblest literature even of their own country. 
Every passing allusion is to them unintelligible. Take, for 
instance, almost at random, any page of Macaulay’s Essays: 
Macaulay’s wonderful memory furnishes an illustration for 
almost every principle he enunciates; a parallel for almost 
every fact he narrates. His world is crowded, not only with the 
men and women of history, but with the creations of poetry and 
fiction. An Eastern fable demolishes the puffery of Robert 
Montgomery’s nonsensical poems. He had read nearly every- 
thing, and he never forgot. An examination paper on any one 
of his Essays might include questions on almost every depart- 
ment of history and literature. How are such books to be 
appreciated? Clearly, only by culture akin to that which: pro- 
duced them. And if any young man; fresh from school or 
college, finds Macaulay ‘dry’, it may only too safely be pre- 
dicted that he will have to find his relaxation in coarse e pleasures 
or dangerous vices. 

For ‘life’ itself will find work for men; culture provides 
~ enjoyment for our all, too perilous leisure. And culturg must be 
bought, not by money, for no money can buy it, but by hard 
work. And unless the habit of hard and steady work be formed 
at school, it will never—so far as culture is concerned—be 
formed at all; and if it be formed at school, it will never be lost. 

But, after all, idleness at school on the part of the boys, 
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and low standards of work on the part of the masters, are only 
different forms of lying and theft. When a boy says ‘I can’t 
do so much’, the master has a right to reply, ‘ You certainly can 
do it. I have been a boy myself, and I had to do as much as 
you when I was at school ; and did it. In plain English, it must be 
done’; and if still the poor child thinks ‘ he can’t do it’, why not 
put him back in a class with the babies? He won’t like it, of 
course; but he can any time escape by really working. His 
parents won’t like it? Then let them spur their son on. ‘ But 
they’ll take him to another school, and pay some other teacher 
for not teaching him’. ‘Ay, there’s the rub!’ We pay school- 
masters to be dishonest, and we wonder that our children don’t 
get on; and what sort of world will our sweet dunces make when 
they are fathers themselves? 

To end as we began. Let little Mill, eight years old, ex- 
amine your Greek class, and what will be the result? Let him, 
at twelve years old, examine your whole school. Surely your 
big fellows, sixteen years of age, can do, if they have earnestly 
worked, so much as a@ tenth part of what that mere baby has 
really done. 





ad 


Art. XI.—The Life and Times of John Wesley. By Luke 
Tyerman. Three volumes, pp. 1881. New York: Harper 
Bros. 


Methodism is that form of Christian piety which resulted 
from the activity of Mr. John Wesley. Mr. Wesley’s career 
lies between the years 1703 and 1791. The creative period of 
his career began with his complete evangelical commission in 
1738, and continued throughout the remaining fifty-three years 
of his life. 

But some of the fundamental conditions which helped to give 
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Methodism its external form, were laid in the years previous to 
1738. Mr. Wesley’s character as a man, and as a thinker, was 
largely fixed and settled before his evangelical commission. 
His thorough conscientiousness he derived from his gifted 
parents, and from their Christian influence upon his tender years. 
His methodical diligence and general scholarship sprang from 
the same source. His philosophical habits, and his higher scho- 
lastic training, were formed under the discipline of the best 
schools and colleges of England ; and they were matured by the 
exercise of teaching in the same university from which he had 
graduated. 

His religious and political prepossessions were the natural 
products of his social and educational surroundings. Born and 
nurtured in the lap of the Anglican Church, and educated in the 
great national schools, it would have been very strange had he 
turned out to be anything other than a High Churchman in 
religion, and a High Tory in politics. His ecclesiastical and 
patriotic drift was, in fact, fully taken at least twelve years 
before he began to create the system known as Methodism. 
After four years of study at Oxford he chose the clerical pro- 
fession, in something like the business style that is to be expected 
in a political establishment like the Church of England. But 
no sooner had he concluded to become a clergyman, than his 
native honesty induced him to seek a worthy preparation for his 
work. He sought counsel from his devout parents, and began to 
study divinity and the mystics. A few months after his first 
thought of the ministry, he was ordained a deacon by Dr. Potter, 
Bishop of Oxford. This was on Sept. 19, 1725; in September 
1728, he was ordained a priest (elder) by the same prelate. 

The ten years between Wesley’s first ordination and his em- 
barkation for Georgia, were the period of the‘ Oxford Methodists’. 
They were spent by Mr. Wesley partly in preaching, mainly in 
scholastic studies and teaching in Lincoln College, but also 
largely in ascetic devotion, and in Christian charities to the 
bodies and souls of the needy. The spirit of ascetic seriousness 
took hold upon Charles Wesley first ; he, with two or three 
young friends, began in 1729 to take the weekly sacrament. 
John joined them in the same year, and was at once acknow- 
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ledged as the leader of the movement. The number of the 
young devotees soon grew to more than a dozen. They were as 
mechanical in their life and devotions as a society of monks. 
They were intensely orthodox in the sense of high Anglicans. 
They held tenaciously to all three Creeds, and to the Articles 
and Homilies of the Church of England. They met every 
evening for devotion and for inquisition into each other’s con- 
sciences. They divided the hours of the day with mechanical 
precision, between their studies, their devotions, and their charit- 
able missions to the poor and distressed. They ‘cut’ all 
undevout acquaintances, and stinted their bodies and their ward- 
robe in order to save a pittance to give to the poor. Their one 
book was the Bible; but they read it through Anglican eyes. 
If they touched other religious works, they were the Jmitatio of 
& Kempis, the‘ Holy Living’ of Taylor, and the early Fathers. 
For their mechanical precision, and their monastic regularity, 
they were soon known throughout the nation as Methodists. 

In the years 1730-34 Wesley declined various invitations to 
localize his labors in a parish church. He felt called to a wider 
and freer sphere. In October, 1735, he accepted the invitation 
of Oglethorpe to become a missionary in the wilds of Georgia, 
and on the 5th of February, 1736, reached Savannah. Charles 
Wesley and two other like-minded devotees came with him. 

This American episode of nearly two years in Wesley’s life 
was chiefly beneficial in shaking his faith in the validity of 
sacramentarian ritualism as an instrument for reforming the 
lives of men, and also in bringing himself to a more personal 
and evangelical communion with Christ. In a word, it enabled 
him to make a large advance toward trusting for salvation, not 
to the Church as a visible organism, and to its sacraments as 
objective means, but to Christ as embraced by faith in the heart. 
This was the ‘ wilderness period’ in Wesley’s life. It brought 
him to self-knowledge. It made him acquainted with the simple 
faith of the German Moravians; it enabled him to begin to 
suspect that there might be some true religion outside of Angli- 
canism ; it thus prepared the way for his full commission. 

Arriving in London in February, 1738, Wesley immediately 
came into close intimacy with a Moravian preacher of great 
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devotion, Peter Bohler. He thus became convicted of a lack of 
faith. ‘Ought I not to leave off preaching?’ asked he. ‘ By 
no means’, replied Bohler ; ‘ preach faith till you have it; and 
then, because you have it, you will preach it’. He obeyed ; and 
it was not long before both Charles and John Wesley received 
the inner witness of the Spirit, which enabled them to rejoice 
with the joyous hope of the simple Moravjans. Charles entered 
into peace, first. In a little Moravian prayer-meeting in the 
night of May 24, 1738, John passed the crisis himself. ‘I felt’, 
said he, ‘my heart strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in 
Christ, Christ alone, for salvation; and an assurance was given 
me that He had taken away my sins, even mine’. Thus it was 
only after ten years of earnest praying, rigorous fasting, zealous 
preaching and self-denying charity to others, that Wesley was 
enabled to rise to that simple trust in a personal Saviour that 
brought joy to his heart. 

A few days after his commission, or rather after this great 
victory of faith, he described his new conception of religion in a 
sermon at St. Mary’s, Oxford. As there stated, the traits of him 
who has true evangelical faith are: (1) Freedom from guilt for 
all past sin ; (2) freedom from servile fear ; and (3) freedom from 
the dominion of sin. All who have such faith are pardoned, 
have the witness of adoption, and are able to avoid actual sin. 

This sermon was the first manifesto of real Methodism. It 
is the doctrinal essence of the whole system. It, and it alone, 
with its logical implications, is the whole of what Mr. Wesley 
preached throughout the next fifty-three years of his life. Upon 
it the whole ecclesiastical system of Methodism in both continents 
is based and constructed. It is the essence of all catholic Chris- 
tianity in all ages and churches. 

But this new experience in Wesley did not in the least dampen 
his veneration for the Church of England ; rather did it increase 
it. He at once published an elaborate essay, showing that his 
present views were nothing but a pointed statement of what the 
Prayer-Book and the Homilies of the Anglican Church had 
plainly taught ever since the Reformation; and this view he 
reiterated a thousand times throughout his long ministry. 

Conscious of his obligation to the Moravians for help towards 
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his evangelical faith, he went now to Germany in order to 
examine and partake of Moravianism at its fountain-head. The 
effect of this visit was twofold: it helped Wesley into definite 
views of the true nature of religion; it enabled him to see that 
even the pious Moravians were not without both doctrinal and 
practical defects. It set him strictly on his guard against the 
implicit following of any human leader. 

On his return to London, Wesley identified himself with a 


_little group of Moravians, At the close of the year 1738 he 


drew up for their observance a series of questions that were to 
be put squarely at each other in each of their weekly meetings. 
Some of these— e.g. What known sins have you committed 
since our last meeting? What temptations have you met with? 
What have you thought, said or done of which you feel dubious? 


»Have you nothing you desire to keep secret ?— were of very 


morbid character and of doubtfulf propriety. 

By the spring of 1739 the earnestly evangelical sermons of the 
Wesleys and of Whitefield were so distasteful to the clergy in 
general as to exclude them from most of the London pulpits. 
Unwilling to be thus silenced, they at once commenced preaching 
in the open air at Kingswood and Bristol, thus laying the foun- 
dation of the great popular revival out of which has sprung 
historical Methodism. 

On January 25th Wesley baptized five adults at Islington, in 
regard to whom he makes this strange remark: ‘Only one was 
at that time born again in the full sense of the word; most of 
them were born again in a lower sense, that is, received the 
remission of their sins’. 

From April to Christmas, 1739, Wesley preached four or five 
hundred times, mostly in the neighborhood of Bristol, only eight 
times within consecrated walls, and almost always with the direct 
purpose of awakening and converting sinners. The first converts 
of Wesley united with the Moravian bands in London, and with 
certain pietistic societies which had already long existed in Bristol 
and elsewhere. Towards the close of 1739 the Moravians became 
infected with fanatical or antinomian views, and the Wesleys 
broke off from them. These Moravians held that there are no 
degrees of faith, but that he who has any degree of faith has also 
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the full assurance of faith ; that the way to attain faith is simply 
to wait for Christ and be still, but not to use the means of grace, 
not even to pray or search the Scriptures; that it was right to 
use guile and to exaggerate in the interest of a good end. From 
all this Wesley emphatically dissented. On breaking with the 
Moravians, Wesley organized all who chose to cling to him into 
a separate society, which held weekly meetings on Tuesday 
evenings. This was the nucleus of organic Methodism. As yet 
it was not a church or sect, but simply an association inside of the 
Church of England, and with no other end than simply to 
promote the piety of its members as true Church-of-England 
Christians. It was in this respect very much like any one of 
the monastic societies inside of Romanism. 

No sooner had Wesley freed himself from the quietistiec anti- 
nomianism of .the Moravians, than he met another foe in the 
form of fatalistic predestination. In the very outset of his 
revival labors he made these cbjections against Calvinism: that 
logically it renders all preaching superfluous, that it takes away 
all motive to personal exertion, that it nurtures a pharisaic 
coldness of temper, that it contradicts the Bible, and that it 
represents God as dissembling, unjust and cruel. 

In 1741 the Calvinistic question occasioned the first schism in 
Methodism ; Cennick, with over fifty members, broke off from 
the Kingswood society and organized an anti-Wesleyan congre- 
gation. In the course of the same year Wesley made a thorough 
personal examination into the faith ‘and daily life of all of his 
members. The unworthy he cut off; to the worthy he gave 
severally a commendatory ticket signed by his own hand. This 
was the beginning of that close discipline which Methodism has 
ever claimed the right to exercise over its members. 

In 1742 Wesley’s adherents rapidly increased. He began 
now to employ lay assistants, and he largely extended the field 
of his preaching. He visited Bristol, Wales, Newcastle, Sheffield 
and other places; henceforth, for half a century his life is that of 
an itinerant in earnest. In this year the membership of his 
societies in Bristol and London had become so numerous that he 
found it difficult personally to meet them all, and to collect from 
them the meagre contributions which they were able to make 
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towards the general expense. This led to the institution of the 
class-meeting. The whole body of members was subdivided into 
little sections of twelve or more, each of which was entrusted to 
one of the more experienced, whose duty it was to receive weekly 
the contributions from each of the members, and to exercise over 
them a sort of sub-pastoral oversight. 

Thus far, doctrinal Methodism consists simply of Anglican 
Protestantism so defined as to exclude mystical Antinomianism 
on the one hand and Calvinistic partialism on the other. Now 
it receives an additional characteristic: it is made to include the 
notion of Christian perfection.. About this period Wesley 
explained to Gibson, Bishop of London, his notion of perfection. 
In conclusion the prelate said: ‘ Mr. Wesley, if this be all you 
mean, publish it to all the world’. 

Economically also, Methodism began soon to ereate an effec- 
tive body of machinery. At Kingswood a school was instituted. 
At Newcastle a school and orphan-house was now established. 
Numerous plain meeting-houses were erected. A Methodist 
literature was rapidly created. A hymn-book and a body of 
general rules were published—the nucleus of the subsequent 
book of ‘ Discipline’. 

The first Conference of the Methodists was held in June, 1744. 
It consisted of six clergymen of the Anglican Church and four 
lay-preachers. The first day, sermons were preached, a love-feast 
held, and the sacrament administered to the whole London 
society, now some three thousand members. The business 
sessions related to doctrinal and practical points. It was settled 
and agreed, that to be justified is to be received into God’s 
favor, that repentance is a conviction of sin, that justifying faith 
is a present conviction that Christ loves me, that no man can be 
justified and yet not know it, that the fruits of justification are 
joy and love and power to avoid outward and inward sin, that 
no believer need ever again come into condemnation, that good 
works are essential to the continuance of faith, that Adam’s sin 
was imputed to all men only in the sense that in consequence 
thereof our bodies are mortal, our souls are in need of regenera- 
tion and will be lost if we reject proffered merey, that Christ’s 
righteousness is not imputed to the believer, and that to be a 
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perfect Christian implies to love God with the whole heart and 
to have all inward sin entirely destroyed. The Conference 
further resolved to obey the bishops and the canons of the 
English Church, so far as they could with a good conscience, and 
to avoid forming a sect outside of the Church, but rather to aim 
at a general revival of the whole body of English Christians. 
It was agreed that lay assistants were allowable only in cases of 
necessity: these lay assistants were to expound the Scriptures 
morning and evening, to canvass the classes once a quarter, to 
meet the stewards and leaders once a week, and to supervise the 
whole organism of the societies. They were to take no steps 
towards marriage, and to contract no debts, without Wesley’s 
consent ; finally, they were not to mend, but to keep all the 
rules. The Conference also urged all the preachers to rise at 
four in the morning, to be diligent in study, to preach where 
they could find most hearers, to sell diligently Mr. Wesley’s 
publications, and to observe punctually all the fasts of the 
English Church. 

From the very outset Wesley had preached the privilege of 
entire sanctification. As early as 1744 some of his converts 
began to profess it. Wesley was perplexed at this. He 
feared to reject their testimony, and yet hesitated to accept it. 
It caused him a great deal of anxiety. He imagined that his 
hesitation to accept such testimony resulted from his entertaining 
an ‘ exceeding complex idea of sanctification’, The same ques- 
tion was a very live one throughout the rest of his career. It is 
very significant that Mr. Wesley himself, with all his rich ex- 
perience of grace, never ventured to claim to have attained to 
what he regarded as Christian perfection. 

In 1744 the general rules of the Methodists were published. 
Besides the inquisitorial questions previously alluded to, it was 
required of all who were fully admitted to membership that 
they should be able to say: I have peace with God; I have the 
witness of the Spirit ; no sin has dominion over me; I desire to 
be told all my faults; I design to speak out all the secrets of 
my heart. Such questions were a lingering remnant of Wesley’s 
Moravianism.. They were subsequently sloughed off. Among 
the directions for practical life were: To avoid spirituous 
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liquors and snuff or tobacco ; to take the sacrament every week ; 
and to fast every Friday. 

Wesley was a firm believer in the universal Church catholic, 
which has existed in all ages and in all sects. In 1745 he was 
visited in his Orphan House at Newcastle by a papal priest resident 
at Osmotherly. The priest desired to tarry a while among the 
Methodists in order to study their spirit. Wesley assented. 
The priest tarried a full week. At his departure he expressed 
himself as highly gratified at what he had seen and heard. 
This acquaintanceship was kept up for many years. Some time 
after this, Wesley preached in the evening in a village seven 
miles from Osmotherly. The priest came and heard him. At — 
the conclusion he asked Wesley to come and preach in his own 
church! Wesley accepted, and that very evening preached in a 
Romish church at the invitation of a Romish priest! Was such. 
a thing ever heard of before or since ? 

About this time England was convulsed with excitement at 
the news of the invasion of the Pretender. Wesley at once took 
the most thoroughly loyal position, holding fasts and prayer 
services for the safety of the king, urging his people to enlist in 
the king’s defence, and preaching to thousands of the soldiery. 
This thorough and almost fanatical loyalty to the house of 
Hanover characterized Mr. Wesley throughout his life. When 
the American colonies rebelled, they met with no more honest 
and earnest opponent than Mr. Wesley. 

At the opening of the Conference of 1745 a rule was adopted, 
to the effect that there should be absolute freedom of discussion, 
and that no member should be checked in the very least, whether 
by word or even look, until he had fully delivered himself, even 
though what he should say were entirely wrong. 

It was declared by the Conference, that while faith is the con- 
dition of justification, yet repentance and good works must 
accompany it; that inward sanctification begins the moment we 
are justified ; that the seed of all sin remains in us until we are 
entitely sanctified; that though sanctification ought to be 
expected sooner, yet it does not usually occur before the approach 
of death ; that Wesley’s lay assistants, besides preaching morning 
and evening, should spend six hours per day in study, four or 
five hours in visiting, and one hour in solitary devotion. 
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From the moment that Wesley broke off communion with the 
fanatical Moravians, he met from them very annoying opposition. 
They proselyted his members; they infected some of his lay 
preachers ; at Wednesbury and Birmingham they greatly troubled 
his societies. At Birmingham one of these Antinomian teachers 
came to Wesley, and the following colloquy ensued : 

‘Wesley. Do you believe you have nothing to do with the law 
of God ? 

‘Antinomian. I have not: I am not under the law; I live by 
faith. 

‘W. Have you, as living by faith, a right to do everything in 
the world? 

‘A. Ihave: all is mine, since Christ is mine. 

‘W. May you, then, take anything you will anywhere— 
suppose out of a shop, without the knowledge or consent of the 
owner? 

‘A. I may, if I want it; for it is mine: only, I will not give 
offence. 

‘W. Have you also aright to all the women in the world ? 

‘A. Yes, if they consent. 

‘W. And is not that a sin? 

‘A. Yes, to him that thinks it is a sin; but not to those 
whose hearts are free’. : 

Is it any wonder, then, that Wesley was henceforth a deadly 
enemy of any and all who, under pretence of exalting faith, 
spoke disparagingly of keeping the moral law ? 

Early in 1746, Wesley settled the deeds of his chapels and 
school property. They were vested as trusts in local boards of 
trustees. The two Wesleys had the sole right to occupy, or to 
appoint others to occupy, the pulpits, and to appoint and remove 
teachers. This was the germ of the whole system of property 
tenure as still existing in English and American Methodism. 

The Conferences of 1746 and 1747 discussed doctrinal points 
at some length. It was held that justifying faith is uniformly 
accompanied with a sense of forgiveness, A few weeks subse- 
quently, Wesley-seems to have questioned the correctness of this. 
He said, in a letter to his brother, that he did not think that 
justifying faith includes a sense of pardon ; ‘ because, if justifying 
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faith necessarily implies such an explicit assurance of pardon, 
then every one who has it not, and every one so long as he has 
it not, is under the wrath and curse of God ; but this is a suppo- 
sition contrary to Scripture and to reason ’. 

In regard to sanctification the Conference of 1747 resolved, 
that as the Scriptures rarely speak of or to those-who are wholly 
sanctified, so it behooved themselves to speak but rarely of entire 
sanctification ; and it suggested that while all ought earnestly to 
seek this high state, yet none should speak of having attained to 
it, except with the greatest caution. 

In June 1748, Mr. Wesley transformed his previously existing 
Kingswood school into an incipient theological seminary, a school 
designed to be of a strictly religious character, a sort of recruiting 
ground for the Methodist ministry. Despite many obstacles, it 
was a grand success. For more than a hundred years it was the 


central seat of Me:hodist learning. 


Methodism, though as yet not a sect, but a mere society inside 
of the Church of England, was rapidly becoming a definite and 
essentially independent system. It was the creation of Mr. 
Wesley. Wesley was its soul, body, and brains. Wherever he 
could gather his lay preachers together for a few days, he 
organized them into a class, and lectured to them on theology. 
The troubles he had had with errorists impressed him with the 
necessity of furnishing his preachers and people with a sound 
circle of religious reading. To this end, he began in 1749 the 
publication of a series of volumes, original or selected, translated, 
expurgated or abridged from every source at hand, which finally 
amounted to fifty in number, and embraced the very cream of 
the then existing evangelical literature. For many years this 
‘Christian library’ constituted the chief miscellaneous reading 
of tens of thousands of Methodists. It contributed materially to 
that oneness of opinion which has always so strongly charac- 
terized the Methodist body. 

The antinomian follies and sins of a Wesleyan preacher, 
James Wheatly, led Wesley, in 1751, to institute a more 
thorough inquiry into the doctrines and practice of all his lay 
preachers. The two Wesleys entered into a written agreement 
to examine all new candidates with the greatest carefulness, to 
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receive no one unless both of them were in his favor, to readmit 
no travelling preacher unless both should consent to it, to submit 
any point as to which either should differ from the other to the 
judgment of their mutual friend Mr. Perronet, and to be them- 
selves patterns in everything which they urged upon others. 

For some years Methodism had been spreading in Ireland. 
In 1752, the first Irish Conference was held at Limerick. . Much 
trouble had ensued from Calvinistic and antinomian preachers. 
It was resolved to accept no preacher who was not heartily in 
accord with every point of Methodist doctrine and discipline, to 
require the congregations to kneel during prayer, and to stand 
during singing and the reading of the text. 

The English Conference of 1753 asked the question: ‘ Does 
every one know the exact time when he was justified?’ The 
answer given was almost an affirmative: ‘Generally, wherever 
the Gospel is preached in a clear and spiritual manner, more than. 
ninety-nine in a hundred do know the exact time when they are 
justified’. It was resolved to preach with still greater definite- 
ness on inward and outward holiness. The field of labor now 
consisted of ten circuits; and the preachers stationed upon them 
numbered thirty-nine. 

At the Conference of 1755 the question was seriously dis- 
cussed, whether the Methodists ought to separate from the 
Church of England. It was a troublesome question. There 
were warmly opposed parties in the Conference. It was difficult 
to come to agreement. The ultimate conclusion was, that 
whether lawful or not, certainly at present it was not expedient 
to separate. 

. Among Wesley’s publications in 1756 is a treatise on baptism. 
He here takes almost sacramentarian ground. In his sermon on 
the new birth he held similar ground. He was sure that not all 
adults are born again at the moment of baptism; but in regard 
to infants he held the High-Church view.’ The same year he 


'This tract on Baptism was written by Mr. Wesley’s father, a High- 
Church Episcopalian, in 1701, and republished by Mr. Wesley as embodying 
his own Views as late as 1756. Though never formally retracted, Mr. 
Wesley’s views later in life make it perfectly manifest that the position there 
taken was abandoned. It has been retained among the authoritative ex pres- 
sions of Methodist doctrine, and forms one of the strongest points used by 
Mr. Brown in his volume ‘Arminian Inconsistencies und Errors’, for a 
review of which see SOUTHERN REVIEW, Article VIII., October, 1877.—Eb. 
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issued an address to the clergy. The following are what he 
regards as the qualities proper to a clergyman: A clear under- 
standing, readiness of thought, a good memory, a good acquaint- 
ance with theology, Hebrew, Greek, history, physics and meta- 
physics, a good share of common sense, a clear voice and good 
delivery, and, most important of all, a burning desire to save the 
souls of men. 

The Conference of 1758 discussed the doctrine of perfection at 
great length. Some of the younger preaehers had been uttering 
wild notions, such as that a ‘ believer, till perfect, is under the 
wrath of God’, and ‘ if believers die before having attained per- 
fection, they will surely perish’, To quiet the public mind and 
to impress his view upon his preachers, Mr. Wesley put his 
opinion into the following form : 

‘Question. Do you affirm that perfection excludes all infirmi- 
ties, ignoraice and mistake ? 

‘Answer. We continually affirm just the contrary. 

‘Q. Do you say every one who is not saved from all sin is in 
a state of damnation ? 

‘A. So far from it, that we will not say any one is in a state 
of damnation that fears God and really strives to please Him. 

‘Q. In what manner would you advise those who think they 
have attained, to speak of their own experience ? 

‘A. With great wariness, and with the deepest humility and 
self-abasement before God. 

‘Q. How should young preachers especially speak of perfec- 
tion in public? 

‘A. Not too minutely or circumstantially, but rather in 
general and scriptural terms. 

‘Q. What does Christian perfection imply? 

‘A. The loving God with all your heart, so that every evil 
temper is destroyed, and every thought and word and work 
springs from, and is conducted to the end by the pure love of 
God and our neighbor ’. 

In this same year Mr. Wesley expanded his views in a large 
tract. Here he defined Christian perfection thus: ‘ The loving 
God with all our heart, mind, soul and strength: this implies 
that no wrong temper remains in the soul, and that all the 
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thoughts, words and actions are governed by pure love’. 
How are we to attain to perfection? Wesley answers: ‘ Not 
in careless indifference, or indolent inactivity ; but in vigorous 
universal obedience, in a zealous keeping of all the command- 
ments, in watchfulness and painfulness, in denying ourselves 
and taking up our cross daily ; as well as in earnest prayer and 
fasting, and a close attendance on all the ordinances of God’. 
And he adds: ‘If any man dream of attaining it any other way, 
yea, or of keeping it when it is attained, he deceiveth his own 
soul ’, 

The Conference of 1761 was largely occupied with the same 
subject. Many of the Methodists were now professing to have 
experienced perfection. Wesley had given himself infinite 
pains to sift their testimony and to scan their conduct. In 
many cases he could not reject the testimony ; but he found 
it necessary to combat a whole host of extravagant notions that 
became associated with the doctrine. In doing so, he affirmed 
that so long as we are in the body we are subject to make 
mistakes both intellectual and practical, that these mistakes are 
of the nature of sins, so that all men need to say daily, forgive us 
our trespasses. 

The years 1762 and 1763 were full of trouble. Maxfield and 
Bell ran wild on the perfection question, broke off from Mr. 
Wesley and carried many of his members with them. But 
Wesley stood like a rock amid the surges of fanaticism. Some 
of his preachers preached the doctrine in a way which he him- 
self had never justified, ‘urging the people to expect what was 
called the destruction of the root of sin, in one moment’, The 
matter was so grave that Wesley now published a review of his 
entire views on the subject. In these ‘ Farther Thoughts’ he 
reiterates his opinion that the holiest Christian, possible this 
side of the resurrection, needs daily to say ‘forgive us our tres- 
passes’, not as a mere formality, but as an actual necessity. To 
professors of entire sanctification he gives this advice: Watch 
continually against pride; beware of enthusiasm ; think not that 
none but the sanctified can teach you; beware of hastily 
ascribing impressions, visions, &c., to God; beware of making 
void the law; watch against Antinomian Solifidianism ; do not 
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talk much; eschew all pious chit-chat; admit no desire of 
pleasing food ; do not extol or run dewn any preacher ; beware 
of impatience, touchiness, testiness ; and be very careful in speak- 
ing of yourself. 

The Conference of 1763 resolved that none of the preachers 
should preach any other doctrines than those contained in the four 
volumes of Wesley’s sermons and in his Notes on the New 
Testament. Henceforward these were the standards of Metho- 
dist doctrine. They form to this day the sole test of orthodoxy 
in English Wesleyanism. . 

In 1764 Wesley was so straitened for ordained preachers to 
administer the Eucharist in his societies, that he applied to 
Erasmus, a Greek bishop of Crete, for a favor which the English 
bishops persistently refused. Erasmus complied, and ordained 
several preachers. Wesley was not ready yet to ignore the 
validity of orders in the High-Church sense of the term ; hence, 
in default of Protestant ordination, he accepted Catholic orders. 

In 1765 Mr. Wesley made a thorough canvass of those of his 
members who had professed sanctification. ‘The result was far 
from satisfactory. In London about two-thirds of the high 
professors had lost their confidence, and he found the same 
proportion’ elsewhere. At the Conference of this year the whole 
field consisted of thirty-nine circuits, manned by ninety-two 
itinerants. The Conference insisted that the men and women 
should everywhere sit apart, that the preacher should in no case 
indulge in drams and snuff-taking, nor tolerate it in the mem- 
bers, and that no preacher should print anything without Wesley’s 
approval. 

In 1766 Wesley saw what he regarded as a decline of zeal 
for entire sanctification. He was distressed at it. He solicited 
John Fletcher to write in defence of the doctrine; but in his 
letter of suggestions to Mr. Fletcher he makes these curious 
observations: ‘We may observe that, naturally speaking, the 
animal frame will affect more or less every power of the soul ; 
seeing, at present, the soul can no more love than it can think any 
otherwise than by the help of bodily organs. If therefore we 
either think, speak or love aright, it must be by power from on 
high. And if our affections or will continue right, it must be 
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by a continued miracle. Have we reason to believe, or have we 
not, that God will continually sustain the stone in the air?’ 

By the year 1766 Methodism had become a vast organism — 
in all essential respects a great Christian church, with a numerous 
ministry, regular places of worship, and tens of thousands. of 
members. All this machinery was worked by the single master 
mind whose own creation the system was. Some of the preachers 
had begun to become restive under what seemed to them an 
unwarrantable subjection to a single man’s will. At the Confer- 
ence of this year Mr. Wesley saw the necessity of explaining his 
relation to Methodism, and the nature of the power he exercised. 
In one sense the matter was very plain: Wesley had created a 
great spiritual movement; he had employed such helpers as 
were willing to work how, when and where he should direct. 
Just thus and not otherwise the great organism of Methodism 
had come into existence. That Mr. Wesley should exert such 
power as this seemed to be a matter of course. But there was 
another phase to the matter. Wesley had not created the whole 
of Methodism ; there stood around him scores of men who had 
ably and faithfully wrought for many years. They also had 
created Methodism ; it was to a large extent a joint product of — 
many faithful ministers of God. What was now more natural 
than that these should claim to share in its administration ? 
This difference of judgment was a serious one: it shook Metho- 
dism to its very centre. Mr. Wesley was absolutely convinced 
of the wisdom of retaining the whole power in his own hands ; 
and he was absolutely certain of being moved by no other motive 
in this than the love of souls; and he vigorously rejected the 
imputation of arbitrary power. ‘If by arbitrary power you 
mean a power which I exercise singly, without any colleagues 
therein, this is certainly true ; but I see no hurtin it. Arbitrary, 
in this sense, is a very harmless word. If you mean unjust, 
unreasonable, or tyrannical, then it is not true’, Whither his 
preachers should continue to submit to him was, said he, a vol- 
untary matter. ‘ None needs to submit to it, unless he will ; so 
there is no shackling in any case. Every preacher and every 
member may leave me when he pleases ; but while he chooses to 
stay, it is on the same terms that he joined me at first’. As to 
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the proposal that things should be determined in conference by a 
majority of votes, Mr. Wesley expressed himself thus: ‘It is 
possible, after my death, something of this kind may take place ; 
but not while I live. To me the preachers have engaged them- 
selves to submit, to serve me as sons in the Gospel. But they 
are not thus engaged to any man, or number of men, besides. To 
me the people in general will submit, but they will not yet 
submit to any other’. The strong personality of Mr. Wesley 
carried the day. The preachers and people made this great 
self-sacrifice for the good of the whole; and the simplicity and 
unity of Methodism were guaranteed during the lifetime of its 
founder. And, in fact, this same spirit has characterized the 


‘three great bodies of Methodism, since Mr. Wesley’s death, and 


down to the present hour. 

At the Conference of 1767, Methodism consisted of forty-one 
circuits, one hundred and four itinerant preachers, and 25,911 
members. 

The Conference of 1768 reported but a small increase of 
members. What could be done to remedy the matter? Mr. 
Wesley urged more field preaching, preaching at five in the 


“ morning wherever twenty hearers would come, close attendance 


in class meetings, strict observance of discipline, simple, earnest 
singing, careful training of the children, visiting from house to 
house, fasting every Friday. 

The Conference of 1770 broke absolutely off from Antinomi- 
anism and Calvinism. It even used some unguarded expressions, 
which led to one of the bitterest doctrinal controversies in all 
church history. It said, among other things: ‘We are re- 
warded “ according to our works ”, yea, “ because of our works ”.’ 
How does this differ from, for the sake of our works? And how 
does this differ from secundum merita operum? as our works 
deserve? Can you split this hair? 

In 1771 a difficulty between a preacher and his class-leaders 
led Wesley to settle a fundamental policy for the whole Church. 
He declared that leaders and stewards have no control over the 
preacher: they can only report him to Conference. The 
hierarchic order is this: ‘the preachers, the stewards, the leaders, 
the people’. 
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As early as in 1769 Mr. Wesley suggested a plan of carrying 
on Methodism in case of his sudden death. He proposed that 
all the preachers who were willing to work together should, in 
such contingency, appoint a committee of three, five or seven, the 
members of which should preside in turn, and that the appoini- 
ments of the preachers be made by this committee. 

By the year 1773 he seems to have wavered in his judgment; 
for he now made an earnest proposal to John Fletcher that he 
would consent to be formally appointed as Mr. Wesley’s 
successor. ‘The body of the preachers’, wrote Mr. Wesley, ‘ are 
not united; nor will any part of them submit to the rest; so 
that either there must be one to preside over all, or the work will 
come to an end’. ‘Come’, continued he, ‘come while I am 
able, God assisting, to build you up in faith, to ripen your gifts, 
and to introduce you to the people’. Mr. Fletcher affectionately 
declined, and so the matter ended. 

In the year 1779 occurred the first case of direct resistance to 
the single and sole right of Mr. Wesley to remove and station 
preachers at will. A Mr. M‘Nab was appointed by the previous 
Conference to the Bath circuit. In the meantime Mr. Wesley 
directed Mr. M‘Nab to yield a certain pulpit, on certain days, to’ 
an ordained clergyman, Mr.Smyth. Mr. M‘Nab was offended ; 
claimed that he had been appointed to said pulpit by the Con- 
ference conjointly with Mr. Wesley, and not by Mr. Wesley 
solely, and hence that Mr. Wesley solely had not the right to 
change his work. What did Mr. Wesley do? Finding that 
M‘Nab would not yield, he peremptorily expelled him from his 
connexion of preacher. ‘The act’, says Mr. Tyerman, ‘ might 
be technically right, but it was an almost Popish assumption of 
autocratic authority’. This event produced a great commotion 
among the preachers. That they did not formally protest is 
proof of the marvellous personal influence of Mr. Wesley. But 
Mr. Wesley felt his mistake. At the next Conference Mr. 
M‘Nab was readmitted without being censured and without 
apologizing. 

The year 1784 is memorable as having given to English 
Methodism the legal organization which it has substantially pre- 
served down to the present hour. The Deed of Declaration was 
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executed, and the Legal Hundred were named. This instru- 
ment is the Magna Charta of British Wesleyanism. It fixes the 
identity of the legal Conference for all future time; and it 
secures to the preachers appointed at the annual Conferences the 
use of all the Methodist chapels and other property. 

This constitution remotely resembles the one suggested by Mr. 
Wesley in 1769. In both cases the governing body is a com- 
mittee ; in the former case of three, five or seven; in the latter 
case, of one hundred. But while in the former case the com- 
mittee was to be elected by a majority vote of all the preachers, 
and hence would represent the popular majority from year to 
year ; in the latter case the hundred are simply selected by Mr. 
Wesley out of the body of the preachers, and they have the sole 
power of filling all vacancies as they occur. Thus the governing 
body of the Wesleyan Church is a self-perpetuating aristocracy. 
The redeeming feature of the matter, however, is that it has thus 
far proved to be an aristocracy of merit. 

The year 1784 is further memorable as having given its 
episcopal organization to American Methodism. Because of the 
Revolutionary War in America, the large body of American 
Methodists were left as sheep without a shepherd. The case 
induced Mr. Wesley to take a step—ordination—to which he 
had very great reluctance. His prejudices and love were for the 
threefold hierarchy of the Church of England. He preferred 
episcopal church government. But he had long since rejected 
the notion of a contactual apostolic succession ; as also of the 
necessity of a threefold ordination. But he regarded this three- 
fold ordination as expedient. And he rightly regarded himself, 
in his character of apostle of the Methodist body, as having a 
providential right to ordain ministers for his people. A great 
exigency was now upon him. Accordingly, in September, 1784, 
Mr. Wesley solemnly ordained Mr. Thomas Coke, LL. D., to 
the office of Bishop of the American Methodists, using in the 
ceremony the forms of the Anglican Church for ordaining 
Bishops. 

By this ordination for America, and by the Deed of Declara- 
tion for England, the great Methodist leaders on the two conti- 
nents were provided with definite definitive constitutions. They 
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were thus enabled to perpetuate their noble work, long after the 
mighty mind and heart which created them should be gone to 
his reward. 

At the last Conference which the venerable man of God lived 
to attend —that of 1790—the statistics of universal Methodism 
stood thus: 

Circuits, 240. 

Itinerant Preachers, 541. 

Members, 134,549. 

Such is the genesis of ecclesiastical Methodism ; and such the 
results to which it had attained in the lifetime of its founder. 
The death of the founder was not premature. Providence had 
led him to an achievement which he had not intended. Could 
he have foreseen, at any time within the first twenty-five years 
of Methodist history, that his labors would eventuate in a great 
Protestant Church unconnected with the Anglican establishment, 
his prayers to God to be excused from a single step further would 
have been more persistent than those of Moses when directed to 
rescue Israel from Pharaoh. But his loyalty to the duty of the 
present hour led him step by step to an achievement which his 
ecclesiastical prejudices would have defeated. Had Bishop 
Lowth or any other English prelate consented to ordain a few 
dozen of Mr. Wesley’s so-called lay-preachers, at any point in 
the last twenty years of Mr. Wesley’s life, the independent ex- 
istence of English and American Methodism would have been 
indefinitely postponed, if not prevented forever. In that event, 
the great probability is that Methodism would have long since 
quietly incorporated itself in the body of the English establish- 
ment, and been lost from history as a distinct movement. 

But Providence guarded against such a consummation. With 
more than judicial blindness, the English bishops refused to Mr. 
Wesley the little formality of ordination for his preachers. Thus 
he was morally necessitated, either to let Methodism fall to pieces, 
or to provide for it an organization which would secure its 
autonomy and perpetuity ; and when brought to face this alter-- 
native, his sense of duty made him fling his prejudices to the 
winds. 

English Methodism was in danger of going to pieces; hence 
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the Deed of Declarationtand the organization of the Legal Hun- 
dred. American Methodism was severed from England by the 
war of independence, and was without the sacraments ; hence, 
the ordination of Coke (after the respectable precedent of the 
ancient Church of Alexandria in a similar exigency), to the office 
of Bishop, by Wesley, himself a presbyter, assisted by two other 
presbyters, and the consequent organization of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of America. 

We conclude by repeating the thought with which we opened : 
Methodism is that form of Christian piety which resulted from 
the activity of John Wesley. Mr. Wesley was, under God, its 
creator and organizer. He awakened, conserved, and moulded 
its piety. He selected, digested, clarified and defined its system 
of doctrines. He embodied its government in his own person 
during his lifetime. He incorporated a strictly analogous mode 
and form of government in the constitutions which he impressed 
upon the two Methodisms shortly before his death. 

What other case can be cited from the whole field of history, 
of so grand an organism springing from the life of a single man, 
and so grandly carrying out its essential purposes ages after the 
- master-heart that framed it has crumbled back to dust! 

The life of Mr. Wesley belongs exclusively to no sect or 
country, but is the common property of catholic Christendom. 
But it is the special heritage of all who have the honor of bearing 
the name of Methodist. The study of this life as protrayed in 
that magnificent work, Tyerman’s Life of Wesley, is an 
inspiration and a benediction to whoever has the privilege of 
enjoying it. The little work of Dr. Rigg, The Living Wesley, 
furnishes all needed modification to a few harsh judgments of 
Mr. Tyerman. 
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Art. XII.—1. Boston Monday Lectures. Biology. With Pre- 
ludes on Current Events. By Joseph Cook. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co. 1877. 


2. Professor Huxley in America. Tribune Pamphlet. 1877. 


3. Fragments of Science for Unscientific People. A Series of 
detached Essays, Lectures, and Reviews. By John Tyndall, 
LL. D., F. R.S. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1871. 


Calm, dispassionate thinkers— men who are capable of 
weighing evidence, and of setting aside prejudice—were never 
more earnestly needed by the Christian world than they are at 
this present moment. On the other hand, men are quite as 
earnestly needed, who do not consider all the verdicts of antiquity 
to be mere prejudice, nor all the cumulative wisdom of the ages 
mere folly. It is not possible to be too guarded when the 
strait and narrow pathway of truth lies between the fearful 
rock of ignorance on the one hand, where all the bright promise 
of future development and glory may suffer shipwreck ; and the 
awful vortex of materialism, on the other, that is hungrily 
waiting to engulf all those precious hopes and consolations which 
are our heritage from the past. 

The day has long gone by when the Chae, as she arrogantly 
styles herself, or indeed religion of any name or any creed, can 
resort to its old weapons of offence and defence. Th and 
anathemas, for the subjugation of rebellious children, or the 
punishment of incorrigible offenders, are now only so much 
‘sound and fury, signifying nothing’. 

If St. Paul’s command to ‘ prove all things, and hold fast to 
that which is good ’, had been laid to heart ages ago; if believers 
had not fergotten that one of their fundamental duties is to be 
able to give a ‘ reason for the hope that is in them’; Christians 
would not be quite so liable to be beaten about by every wind 
of doctrine, or stranded high and dry on the barren shores of 
tradition, as so many seem to be just now. In these days of 
agitation and stormy conflict, the leaders and guides in religious 
truth need not only clear intellectual vision and firm faith, but 
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also, and above all things, they need to have a practical know- 
ledge of the waters over which they are sailing. And that seems 
to be the very last thing considered. 

What, as Christians, we have to fear, as the most deadly evil 
which can befall us, is, not so much the dangers from without, as 
the treachery from within. Let our leaders be everything which 
could be desired, if professing Christians be rebellious or indif- 
ferent, the danger is still terrible. All the arguments of all the 
materialists in the world are as nothing when compared with the 
argument which the lax morality of the Christian Church offers 
against Christianity. In what, that is essential, do modern 
Christians differ from those who make no profession of religion ? 
Is there any more truth, or honesty, or moral purity within the 
Church, than without it? By the Church we mean, of course, 
the whole body of men and women who have enrolled themselves 
under the banner of Christ as his soldiers and servants. How 
much weight would logic have, when used against the cause of 
Christ, if we, his children, stood always before the world as the 
representatives of the highest moral purity, the loftiest honor, 
the most sublime courage, and the tenderest charity? If the 
knowledge that a man was a professing Christian in good 
standing was always a perfect guarantee that he would tell you 
the truth, that he would scorn to take a mean advantage of your 
ignorance or of your necessities, that he would be tender of your 
weaknesses, and would strive to lead you back from evil into 
virtuous ways, what would it matter how far back, or to what 
origin, the naturalists should trace the mere physical side of his 
nature ?—the divine side would assert itself; that seal which God 
set upon man when he breathed into his nostrils alone, of all the 
animal creation, ‘the breath of life’, and made him ‘a living 
soul’, would stand out clear and unmistakable. 

But however true it may be that the most important and im-. 
pregnable testimony to the divine origin of the religion which we 
believe, must always come from the lives of professing Christians, 
still this does not include all valuable testimony to the same 
effect. And it behooves us, in these days of doubt and dread, to 
look well to it that our armor be strong at every joint. The 
time is fully past when the mere ipse diwit of any man, or of any 
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hody corporate, shall settle the fate of either individual or 
doctrine ; but the Church — the body of Christian members and 
Christian ministers—has not, even yet, waked up to the con- 
sciousness, that henceforth it is truth, and not mere authority, 
which shall reign. 

There is something lamentable—more than that, there is 
something heart-sickening and awful—in the fact with which we 
are brought face to face every day: that the issues of the present 
time, the mighty questions which are agitating the modern world, 
to which on the opposite side have been brought the marvellous 
observation and acumen of a Darwin, the eloquent style and 
lucid thought of a Tyndall, and the intellectual power of a host 
of others, should, on our side, be supported by such men as 
Joseph Cook. 

If this little volume did not come to us endorsed by such 
names as compose the Monday Lectureship Committee ; 
sanctioned by the most enlightened audiences of the most en- 
lightened city of America (?), supported by crowds of hearers, 
including, ‘in large numbers, representatives of the broadest 
scholarship, the profoundest philosophy, the acutest scientific 
research, and generally the finest intellectual culture of Boston 
and New England’, it might not demand or deserve the minute 
criticism which is now its due. 

As a volume of lectures, published from stenographic reports, 
some things may be pardoned, which would otherwise be insuf- 
ferable ; and yet, when a course of lectures, by one means or 
another, gets incorporated into literature as a bound volume, 
with so high-sounding a title, too, as Biology, forgiveness for the 
unclassical English, the loose statements, the turgid rhetoric, the 
vulgar sensationalism, such as mar every chapter, and almost 
every page, of this book, comes very reluctantly, and often will 
not come at all. 

The taste, whether of author or publisher, which has admitted 
into the text of the volume the words ‘applause’, ‘laughter ’, 
‘sensation’, &ec., enclosed in brackets, is certainly more than 
questionable. The much-tried patience of Mr. Cook’s New 
Haven reviewer in one place rather amusingly gives way, and 


1Publisher’s note to Cook’s Biology. 
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he says: ‘ We may be permitted to think that the word [sensation ] 
indicates here, on the part of the audience, a sensation of disgust ’. 
It is poor consolation to us, who do not always see the joke, to 
be informed what our Boston neighbors combined in thinking 
funny. But mere defects of style or of taste are subordinate 
matters, when the questions discussed are those bearing upon our 
spiritual life and death, our eternal hope or despair. 

It is a matter of infinitely greater moment to us, who hold to 
Christianity as being the very air we breathe, the sunshine by 
which we see, the foundation on which we rest, that those who 
announce themselves as our champions should be earnest and 
strong and true, than it can ever be to those who are against us. 
It is a small thing to Prof. Huxley that Joseph Cook should 
misrepresent his beliefs and misapply his words; so small a thing 
that it will be a matter of surprise to us if Huxley should con- 
descend to vindicate himself, or even to notice these statements ; 
but it is a great and terrible thing to us, that the man who calls 
himself our defender should be wanting in common honesty and 
uprightness. 

Although it is the matter and not the manner of these lectures 
which demands our most careful attention and criticism, still the 
manner must not be entirely overlooked. From the very 
opening sentence of the first lecture of this series, throughout, we 
are unfavorably prepossessed by the flippant, off-hand style in 
which Mr. Cook undertakes to dispose of materialism. It is not 
quite the spirit in which we would see our champions come up 
to fight the battle of the Lord. Such a spirit, to say the very 
least, does not inspire confidence; it does not promise that the 
subject in hand shall receive a thoughtful and masterly consid- 
eration. Whatever claims Evolution may make upon our serious 
attention, whatever it may be in itself, we cannot fail to see that 
it is one of the most powerful elements in the world of modern 
thought ; that it is sweeping away landmarks which have stood 
through the ages ; and is, moreover, moulding to its service the 
younger generation of naturalists. As such, if it were nothing 
more, it claims the most patient attention of our best and clearest 
thinkers. What it has received at the hands of Mr. Cook, we 
will now proceed to consider. 
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The volume under review, although appearing under the title 
of ‘ Biology’, is really made up of a number of lectures upon 
various subjects; a little difficult, perhaps, to be gathered 
together under any one title; the thread of purpose and argu- 
ment which holds them together being rather the immortality of 
the soul, than biology proper. General as the title Biology is, 
it covers but a fraction of Mr. Cook’s course, which consists of 
a discussion of the lowest forms of life, in their physical and 
metaphysical bearings ; two chapters on the concessions of the 
evolutionists ; a consideration of the microscope with reference 
to materialism—all together taking up less than one hundred 
pages, which are followed by two hundred pages more on life, 
death, immortality, and the spiritual body ; these being illustrated 
by the physiology of the brain and nervous system. 

In addition to the serious subject-matter of the book, each 
lecture has a ‘ Prelude on Current Events’, that gives an air of 
sensationalism and clap-trap to the book which is, to be very 
moderate, extremely distasteful. Even this enlightened New 
England audience, it seems, must have its pill gilded. 

To begin at the beginning, Mr. Cook opens his first lecture with 
the following paragraph: ‘In 1868 Professor Huxley, in an 
elaborate paper in the Microscopical Journal, announced his 
belief that the gelatinous substance found in the ooze of the beds 
of the deep seas is a sheet of living matter extending around the 
globe. The stickiness of the deep-sea mud, he maintained, is 
due to innumerable lumps of a transparent, jelly-like sub- 
stance, each lump consisting of granules, coccoliths and foreign 
bodies, embedded in a transparent, structureless matrix. It was 
his serious claim that these granule-heaps, and the transparent, 
gelatinous matter in which they are embedded, represent masses 
of protoplasm. 

‘To this amazingly strategic and haughtily trumpeted sub- 
stance, found at the lowest bottoms of the oceans, Huxley gave 
the scientific name Bathybius, from two Greek words meaning 
deep and sea, and assumed that it was in the past, and would be 
in the future, the progenitor of all the life on the planet. 
“ Bathybius”, was his language, “is a vast sheet of living 
matter enveloping the whole earth beneath the seas”.’ [pp. 1-2]. 
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Huxley, it is true, did write a paper which was published in 
the Microscopical Journal for 1868 [Vol. VIII. N. 8.] In 
that article he gives a minute description of the constituents of 
the deep-sea ooze, which is very fairly epitomized in Mr. Cook’s 
words just quoted ; but he nowhere says in that paper, what Mr. 
Cook professes to quote from it, both in substance in the first 
clause, and in words in the last clause, namely, that it is a ‘ vast 
sheet of living matter enveloping the whole earth beneath the 
seas’. Huxley, it is again true, did give to this gelatinous mass 
the name of Bathybius, but he did not derive this name from the 
Greek words meaning deep and sea, but from two Greek words 
meaning deep and life. It is certainly a curious mistake for a 
divine and a scholar to make—a mistake which a moment’s 
reference to any lately issued encyclopedia or good scientific 
dictionary would have rendered impossible. Such blunders 
may be mere typographical errors or oversights; but a careful 
writer, and a conscientious proof-reader, do not make such 
oversights ; and it forms an illustration of the haste and sloven- 
liness of the whole volume, in style, statement and thinking, 
and, as such, is not quite beneath notice, as it would be if it 
stood alone. 

No better commentary upon the hasty statement of Huxley’s 
views, quoted from Mr. Cook, could be furnished than is sup- 
plied by an extract from the article from which the statement 
purports to be taken. After a minute description of the cocco- 
liths, coccospheres, granule-heaps, &c., which go to make up 
Bathybius, Huxley ‘says: ‘Such, so far as I have been able to 
determine them, are the facts of structure to be observed in the 
Atlantic mud, and in the coccoliths and coccospheres. I have 
hitherto said nothing about their meaning; as, in an inquiry so 
difficult and fraught with interest as this, it seems to me to be in 
the highest degree important to keep the questions of fact and 
the questions of interpretation well apart. 

‘I conceive that the granule-heaps, and the transparent gelati- 
nous matter in which they are imbedded, represent masses of 
protoplasm. Take away the cysts which characterize the Radio- 
laria, and a dead sphcrozoum would very nearly resemble one 
of the masses of this deep-sea “ Urschleim ”, which must, I think, 
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be regarded as a new form of those simple animated beings 
which have recently been so well described by Heckel in his 
Monographie der Moneren. I propose to confer upon this new 
“Moner ” the generic name of Bathybius, and to call it after the 
eminent Professor of Zoology in the University of Jena, B. 
Heckelii’. This extract includes all of Huxley’s statement, in 
the article referred to [Mic. Jour. 1868], in regard to his general 
interpretation of the facts. He says nothing here of the general 
diffusion of Bathybius, or of the place which he considers it to 
hold in the evolution theory, except by what is implied in his 
use of the word Urschleim. 

The whole paragraph of Mr. Cook, while in a certain sense 
it contains many true things, is a tissue of blunders; either 
misconceptions or misrepresentations, it is not quite possible to 
say which. Besides the slight blunder in derivation, and the 
two misstatements in regard to the contents and drift of Huxley’s 
article on Bathybius, there are in these two short paragraphs two 
other misrepresentations still to be noticed. The first of these 
may seem a trivial thing, and it would be so perhaps if it were 
not typical of the spirit and style of the whole book; and so we 
notice it, and allow Huxley’s own words, just quoted, to form 
the sole comment needed. Mr. Cook speaks of this new Moner, 
this Bathybius, as ‘an amazingly strategic and haughtily 
trumpeted substance’. What an amazingly strategic substance 
may be, we would not be bold enough to say; but haughtily 
trumpeted it is not. Words could scarcely be used to announce 
a discovery, more guarded and more modest than those of Hux- 
ley, with his modifying ‘I thinks’ and ‘I conceives’. If, as 
Mr. Cook says, David Friedrich Strauss has used Huxley’s 
discovery on which to found his argument against the super- 
natural, let Strauss be belabored for his haughty trumpeting, 
and let Huxley be held responsible only for his own views and 
his own language. This is certainly no more than common 
justice and common honesty demand, leaving out of view any 
Christian duty in the matter. 

But the last point to which we would call attention in these 
opening paragraphs of Mr. Cook’s first lecture, is a general 
statement, which we do not think is sustained, either by the drift 
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of Huxley’s writings, or by any particular passage contained in 
them. Mr. Cook not only says that Huxley assumed that 
Bathybius ‘ was in the past’, but also that it ‘would be in the 
future the progenitor of all the life on the planet’. This is 
assuredly a very loose statement, and it is not easy to tell quite 
all he means by it; but it certainly indicates that Prof. Huxley 
considers the process of transmutation of the inorganic into the 
organic, which forms the hypothetical link between the not 
living and the living, to be going on now, as it did in the far 
away geologic times. If Mr. Cook means anything, it seems to 
us he must mean this; and if he does, he is making a general 
statement which is diametrically opposed by the facts of the case. 
The Urschleim being the diffused structureless protoplasm in 
which the transmutation from the inorganic to the organic was 
supposed to take place, this modern discovery, this Bathybius, 
would have no significance to Mr. Cook, or to the evolutionists, 
except as it represented the missing link in the evolution theory ; 
and so he infers Huxley’s belief in this transmutation as going 
on at the present time, in the face of well-known facts, and 
accessible statements of Huxley’s own. 

The facts are as follows: Dr. Charlton Bastian, the most 
ardent modern advocate of spontaneous generation, has of late 
years been bringing forward experiment after experiment to 
prove, that under certain conditions, organized beings of the very 
simplest kinds are generated from inorganic matter, thus sup- 
plying the link needed for the perfection of the evolution theory. 
Who is it that has, time after time, shown that by some over- 
sight he has left open a loophole by which error has crept in 
and utterly vitiated his experiments? The strongest opponents 
of the theory of spontaneous generation whom Dr. Bastian has 
met, and those by whom he has been finally vanquished, are 
Huxley and Tyndall — just the very men who need for the per- 
fection of their theory the link he offers to supply. And this 
they did because they wanted, not victory, but truth. It was 
after this controversy with Dr. Bastian, and undoubtedly with it 
in view, that Huxley published his views in the article on 
Biology [Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. ILI. Ed. IX.] and there 
he says: ‘ The biological sciences are sharply marked off from 
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the abiological, or those which treat of the phenomena of not 
living matter; in so far as the properties of living matter dis- 
tinguish it absolutely from all other kinds of things, and as the 
present state of knowledge furnishes us with no link between the 
living and not living’. Other statements by Huxley of his own 
views are found in the same article on biology in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica from which quotation has just been made, and 
which Mr. Cook uses freely whenever any statement in it 
happens, in his judgment, to tell against its writer. ‘The pro- 
duction of living matter’, says Huxley, ‘since the time of its 
first appearance only by way of biogenesis [that is, by way of 
birth], implies that the specific forms of the lower kinds of life 
have undergone but little change in the course of geological 
time; and this is said to be inconsistent with the doctrine of 
evolution. But, in the first place, the fact is not inconsistent with 
the doctrine of evolution properly understood, that doctrine 
being perfectly consistent with either the progression, the retro- 
gression, or the stationary condition of any particular species for 
indefinite periods of time; and secondly, if it were, it would be 
so much the worse for the doctrine of evolution, inasmuch as it 
is unquestionably true that certain even highly organized forms 
of life have persisted without any sensible change for very long 
periods’, This passage, if not as clear in its enunciation of 
belief as Prof. Huxley is wont to be, is perfectly unmistakable 
in its tenor, and the want of clearness is partly due to our 
quoting it for the sake of what it implies rather than for the 
direct purpose for which it was written. 

Before we proceed we must repeat, what we have already said, 
that in the evolution theory the Urschleim—that diffused, un- 
differentiated primordial slime, supposed to be discovered in 
Bathybius and the other Moners, had many years before been 
assumed to be the link in the far distant geologic past between 
the inorganic and organic kingdoms. 

Huxley did undoubtedly consider the newly discovered Bathy- 
bius to be the modern representative of the Urschleim, though in 
the article from which Mr.-Cook purports to quote him there is 
no word about this view. But the point, which will be made 
out more clearly by some quotations further on, is this, that Mr. 
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Cook represents the discovery of Bathybius as being the founda- 
tion-stone upon which the whole superstructure of evolution 
rests, without which it falls. It is a terribly dangerous thing to 
rest so momentous and vital a question as this upon the mere 
existence or non-existence of a certain organic form, especially 
where the burden of proof remains with his own side. From 
his language we would be inclined to fancy that Mr. Cook had 
staked his hopes of an immortality, and his belief in a God, on 
the non-existence of Bathybius; a point which cannot be ex- 
haustively proved till every square foot of sea-bottom has been 
dredged. 

But whether it is proved to exist or not, is of very little con- 
sequence in this whole controversy ; for the Moners undoubtedly 
do exist, and answer all the purposes for the evolutionists which 
Bathybius did ; possessing all the characteristics of the hypotheti- 
cal Urschleim, except the mere accidental one of its wide diffusion. 
No! if we are to prove the creative power of God, the immortal 
soul which he breathed into man alone, the eternity which awaits 
us, our argument must rest on some foundation more true and 
lasting than this flimsy assumption. A lawyer who would stake 
his whole case upon an imperfect negative testimony, would not 
gain great credit for legal acumen among his clients or his 
professional brethren. Mr. Cook’s profound confidence in the 
value of negative evidence reminds us of the Irishman who, 
when he found himself about to be convicted of murder on the 
testimony of two credible witnesses who saw him do the deed, 
offered to make that all right with the court if they would only 
wait, for he could bring half a dozen honest men who would 

. swear they did not see him do it. 

‘Great microscopists and physiologists like Professor Lionel 
Beale and Dr. Carpenter, rejected Huxley’s testimony on this 
matter of fact’. Mr. Cook goes on to say [p. 3]: ‘ Dr. Wallich 
in 1869, in the Monthly Micioscopic Journal, presented evidence 
that the deep-sea ooze has nothing in it to confirm Huxley’s 

views. The ship Challenger, engaged now in deep-sea soundings, 
has accumulated evidence of the same sort; and at present 
Bathybius is a scientific myth, and a byword of derision. 
“ Bathybius”, says Professor Lionel Beale, in his work on 
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“ Protoplasm ”, which the North British Review well calls one of 
the most remarkable books of the age, “ instead of being a widely 
extended sheet of living protoplasm, which grows at the expense 
of inorganic elements, is rather to be regarded as a complex mass 
of slime, with many foreign bodies, and the debris of living 
organisms which have passed away. Numerous living forms 
are, however, still found upon it”. At a meeting of the German 
Naturalists’ Association at Hamburg, in September 1876, Bathy- 
bius was publicly interred. It was my fortune to converse for a 
‘while, lately, with Professor Dana of Yale College, when I put 
to him the question, “ Does Bathybius bear the microscope ?” 
He replied, “ You know that, in a late number of The American 
Journal of Science and Arts, Huxley has withdrawn his adhesion 
to his theory about Bathybius ”. Thus the ship Challenger has 
challenged the assertion with which Strauss challenged the world ; 
and Huxley himself has left Bathybius to take its placé with 
other ghosts of not blessed memory in the history of hasty 
speculation ’ [pp. 3-4]. 

Let us examine this paragraph in the light of facts. In the 
first place, Dr. Carpenter not only did not reject Huxley’s testi- 
mony, as Mr. Cook says, but in the latest edition of his ‘ Micro- 
scope and its Revelations’ (p. 366) he says, after speaking of the 
Monerozoa: ‘To this group it would seem that we are to refer 
these indefinite expansions of protoplasmic substance, which there 
is much reason to regard as generally spread over the deep-sea 
bed’. He then goes on to describe minutely the constituents of 
the deep-sea ooze, giving it Huxley’s name of Bathybius. It is 
not the testimony as to a matter of fact which Beale rejects, but 
only Huxley’s interpretation of the facts ; an interpretation which 
he himself urges, in the quotation previously given from his 
article on Bathybius, should ‘be kept well apart’ from the facts 
themselves. 

The quotation which Mr, Cook gives from Lionel Beale, 
Huxley’s opponent, is almost identical with those which he either 
does not give, or suppresses, from Wyville Thomson and 
Heckel, his supporters. In Zhe Depths of the Sea [1873] 
Wyville Thomson says: ‘I feel by no means satisfied that 
Bathybius is the permanent form of any distinct living being. 
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It has seemed to me that different samples have been different in 
appearance and consistency ; and, although there is nothing improb- 
able in the abundance of a very simple shelless “ moner” at the 
bottom of the sea, I think it not impossible that a great deal of the 
Bathybius, that is to say, the formless protoplasm which we find 
at great depths, may be a kind of mycelium—a formless condition 
connected with the growth and multiplication, or with me decay, 
of many different things’, 

Heckel, one of the most enthusiastic of evolutionists, has 
given minute attention to the structure of Bathybius, and he 
finds, as Beale and Thomson did after him, that the vast sheet of 
viscous matter covering the sea-bottom is probably a result of 
death and decomposition, as well as of life and growth. Now, 
in fairness, should not Mr. Cook have quoted the testimony of 
the evolutionists themselves against the discovery of their missing 
link ; for it is stronger and clearer, and more directly the result 
of experiment than is Beale’s. Let us at least be as earnest in 
our love of truth, in our judicial fairness, in our renunciation of 
our pet theories and facts, as are the scientists upon whom such 
men as Cook delight to heap opprobrium and contempt. 

Dr. Wallich did from the first oppose Huxley’s views in 
regard to Bathybius ; and as Dr. Wallich was its discoverer, and 
had numerous opportunities of observing the ooze in its fresh 
state, he had some right to be heard. Besides all this, the 
ground of his objection recommends itself to our reason and 
common sense. He says that Huxley had only seen and ex- 
amined spirit-preserved specimens, and those which had been 
kept for a number of years. This is certainly a most astounding 
fact, that a man trained to be an observer, as Huxley had been, 
with a mind so clear and so acute as his, should have ventured 
to form an opinion in regard to its properties as a living 
organism, with only spirit-preserved specimens at hand. 

Just here, it seems to us, is the very weakest point in all the 
investigations of the modern school. What is discovered to be 
true of the dead protoplasm is inferred to be true of the living. 
And yet a change has come over it, so great, that it ceases to 
be in any true sense organic; a change so subtle as to escape the 
most exquisite investigation of the microscope, and the most deli- 
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cate analysis of the chemist ; a change which takes place always in 
one direction, from life to death ; which no power, and no appli- 
cation of power, less than divine, has ever been able to reverse. 
It seems utterly unphilosophical to leave this subtle, mysterious 
force, by means of which the machinery of life is moved, entirely 
out of account. 

But to return to Mr. Cook. He goes on to say, with more 
than questionable taste, that ‘ Bathybius is a scientific myth, and 
byword of derision’, &c., &c., &e. And then, with a certain 
pomposity and assumption of knowledge which is offensively 
prominent throughout the whole work, he says: ‘It was my 
fortune to converse, for a while, lately, with Professor Dana of 
Yale College, when I put to him the question, “ Does Bathybius 
bear the microscope?”’ Rather a superfluous question, one would 
think, in consideration of the fact that Bathybius is only visible 
at all, except as a slimy fluid, under the microscope; that it 
was discovered by the microscope, and the only investigations 
made of it have been by aid of the microscope. 

Now, let us look into Huxley’s withdrawal of his adhesion to 
the much berated theory, in regard to the significance of Bathy- 
bius to evolution. Mr. Murray’s article on the cruise of the 
Challenger, to which Mr. Cook’s last sentence has reference, may 
be found in the American Journal of Science and Arts, Vol. XII. 
p. 267 [1876]. He there says: ‘In the early part of the 
cruise, many attempts were made by all the naturalists to detect 
the presence of free protoplasm, in, or on, the bottoms of our 
soundings and dredging, but with no definite result. It was 
undoubted, however, that some of the specimens of sea-bottom 
preserved in spirits assumed a very mobile, or jelly-like, aspect, 
and also that flocculent matter was often present. 

‘Mr. Buchanan’ determined that the flocculent matter was 
simply the amorphous sulphate of lime precipitated by spirit 
from the sea-water ’. 

In Mr. Buchanan’s report the statement is made, that the 
jelly-like mass called Bathybius appeared as ‘ coagulated mucus’, 
which answered in every respect, except the power of motion, to 
Huxley’s Bathybius. Chemical tests detected in it very little or 


1 The chemist of the Challenger. 
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no organic matter. ‘ When it is remembered’, says Mr. Murray, 
‘that the original describers worked with spirit-preserved speci- 
mens of the bottom, the inference seems fair that Bathybius and 
the amorphous sulphate of lime are identical; and that in’ 
placing it among living things, the describers have committed an 
error’. 

If Mr. Cook had taken the trouble to look into the American 
Journal of Science and Arts, he might have made his point con- 
siderably stronger by the use of these simple facts, than he has 
been able to do by the use of his rhetoric, and of his rather 
pointless quotations from Beale. 

Now for the last sentence about the Challenger’s chal- 
lenging Strauss who had challenged the world, &., &. We 
confess to being utterly out of patience with this miserable, 
wishy-washy, schoolboy rhetoric ; as rhetoric, it is beneath con- 
tempt, but as an argument on the most awful questions which 
can concern humanity, it is almost blasphemous. In the same 
volume with Mr. Murray’s article and Mr. Buchanan’s report of 
the Challenger’s expedition, we find on p. 312 a few words from 
Huxley. These words, which Mr. Cook calls his ‘ forced recanta- 
tion’ (p. 5) and by other opprobrious names, are: ‘ Professor 
Wyville Thomson further informs me that the best efforts of 
the Challenger staff have failed to discover Bathybius in a fresh 
state, and that it is seriously suspected that the thing to which 
I gave the name is little more than sulphate of lime, precipitated 
in a flocculent state from the sea-water by the strong alcohol in 
which the specimens of deep-sea sounding which I examined 
were preserved, 

‘ The strange thing is, that this inorganic precipitate is scarcely 
to be distinguished from precipitated albumen, and it resembles, 
perhaps, even more closely the proligerous pellicle on the surface 
of a putrescent infusion (except in the absence of all moving 
particles), coloring irregularly but very fully with carmine, [the 
usual test used to distinguish living from not living matter] 
running into patches with defined edges, and in every way com- 
porting itself like an organic thing. 

‘Professor Thomson speaks very guardedly, and does not 
consider the fate of Bathybius to be yet absolutely decided. 
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But since I am mainly responsible for the mistake, if it be one, 
of introducing this singular substance into the list of living 
things, I think I shall err on the right side in attaching even 
greater weight than he does to the view which he suggests.’ 
Whether such a graceful and fair-minded withdrawal deserves 
the contempt which Mr. Cook casts upon it, we will leave to any 
candid mind to determine. But it is a most unfortunate thing 
for Mr. Cook that he has thrown such an enormous responsibility 
upon this poor Bathybius ; for in a later article — translated for 
the Popular Science Monthly and published in the number for 
October, 1877 — Ernest Heckel re-opens the discussion. He 
there says: ‘It would appear to be especially my right, nay, 
even my duty, to discuss this question, inasmuch as it was my 
dubious luck to have stood godfather to the “ill-famed prim- 
ordial slime of the sea-depths.” When, in 1868, my friend, 
Thomas Huxley, gave to it, in baptism, the name Bathybius 
Heckelii, he, of course, could not have foreseen that the poor 
neophyte would, like another Icarus, in a very short time be- 
came a biological celebrity, ascending to the heaven of terrestrial 
fame, and then, before the first decennium, tumbling down into the 
hades of mythology. Let us see, then, whether it is really 
dead, and whether it has really existed at all’: He then goes on 
to give a description of various ‘ moners’, those creatures which, 
irrespective of size or shape, are mere masses of undifferen- 
tiated protoplasm, possessing no organs, not even a cell-nucleus, 
of which a number had been discovered previous to the an- 
nouncement of Bathybius. He then speaks of Huxley’s article 
in the Microscopical Journal, to which reference has so often 
been made, and closes by saying: ‘ With this formless primor- 
dial organism of the simplest kind,— which, occurring in 
thousands of millions, covers the sea-bottom with a living layer 
of slime,— a new light seemed to be thrown on one of the most 
difficult and most obscure problems of the history of creation, 
namely, the question of the origin of life upon the earth. With 
Bathybius the ill-famed Urschleim (primordial slime) appeared 
to have been found, of which it had been prophetically affirmed 
fifty years before by Oken, that from it was sprung the whole 
world of organisms, and that this “Urschleim” itself has 
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sprung from inorganic matter at the sea-bottom in the course of 
planetary development’. 

‘Of the living ooze’, Heckel says, ‘Wyville Thomson and 
William Carpenter wrote. This ooze was actually living; it 
collected in lumps as though albumen had been mixed with it, 
and under the microscope the sticky mass was seen to be living 
sarcode’. Wyville Thomson, in his ‘ Depths of the Sea’, says - 
further: ‘If the mud be shaken with weak spirits of wine, fine 
flakes separate like coagulated mucus; and if a little of the 
mud in which this viscous condition is most marked, be placed in 
a drop of the sea-water under the microscope, we can usually see 
after a time an irregular network of matter resembling white of 
egg, distinguishable by its maintaining its outline and not 
mixing with water, The network may be seen gradually 
altering in form, and entangled granules and foreign bodies 
change their relative positions. The gelatinous matter is, there- 
fore, capable of a certain amount of movement, and there can be 
no doubt that it manifests the phenomena of a very simple form 
of life’. 

‘These investigations’, Heckel says further on in his article, 
‘confirmed as they have been by sundry other observers, seem to 
show that at the bottom of the Atlantic, between the depths of 
5000 and 25,000 feet, there exists a sort of ooze which, with its 
other characteristics, contains a great quantity of a peculiar and 
as yet hardly individualized species of Moners. The error into 
which we now fell consisted in our hastily generalizing the 
results of these deep-sea soundings in the North Atlantic, and 
supposing the bed of the deep sea to be everywhere covered with 
similar Moners. This inference was flatly negatived by later 
research. During the cruise of the Challenger, which extended 
over three and a half years, though careful search was made for 
Bathybius in the depths of various seas, it was nowhere found. 
We have no ground for calling in question the diligence and 
accuracy of the eminent naturalists attached to the famous 
Challenger expedition, and all the less because its director, Sir 
Wyville Thomson, had_ been himself the first to observe the 
movements of the living Bathybius. Hence we must suppose 
that, in the portion of the sea-bottom explored by the Challenger, 
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there were no Bathybius moners. But does it hence follow that 
all previous observations and inferences were incorrect ?’ 

The idea was in consequence suggested that, as the Challenger 
could find no Bathybius, its existence was a myth; and ‘there- 
fore Professor Huxley’, Heckel goes on to say, ‘recanted — 
prematurely, as I believe — his earlier views concerning Bathy- 
bius’. After quoting Huxley’s retraction, he says: ‘These 
words of Professor Huxley awakened marked interest, and were 
pretty generally thought to be the death-blow of poor Bathybius, 
But in proportion as the real parents of Bathybius show a 
disposition to abandon their child as being beyond hope, the 
more do I consider it to be my duty, as its godfather, to defend 
its rights, and, if possible, to restore its expiring vital spark’. 

He then quotes from Dr. Emil Bessel’s description of great 
masses of free undifferentiated protoplasm discovered in Smith’s 
Sound, which he called Proto-bathybius, and which corresponded 
perfectly with the Bathybius of Huxley; and concludes as a 
result of all these observations and discussions, that Bathybius 
does really exist, but that it covers only a limited geographical 
area. 

Immediately after this grandiloquent sentence in regard 
to the Challenger’s challenging, Mr. Cook goes on to say: 
‘ Nevertheless, [the italics are his own] in his New York defini- 
tion of the doctrine of evolution, Professor Huxley speaks of a 
“ gelatinous mass which, so far as our present knowledge goes, 
is the common foundation of all life”. As, by his own confes- 
sion, no such gelatinous mass has ever been observed, his 
popular assertion that our “knowledge” goes “so far” as to 
establish that this gelatinous mass not only exists but is the 
foundation of all life, is contradictory of his published retraction 
of his theory before scholars. The observed Bathybius having 
turned out to be a myth, its place is now oceupied by an infer- 
ential Bathybius. The chasm between the inorganic and the 
organic was not bridged by the results of actual observation ; but 
it must yet be bridged, if only with a guess and with a recanted 
theory’. It would be a little difficult, we think, to match this 
paragraph with another so unfair, so full either of ignorance or 
else of misrepresentation and mean insinuation as this, even in 
the history of religious controversy. 
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Does not Mr. Cook know, or does he simply ignore the fact, 
that the evolution theory had placed a hypothetical Urschleim 
at the base of organic life, long before Bathybius, or even’ the 
Moners, were known to have existence? Why did the evolu- 
tionists value the discovery of Bathybius so highly, and hail it 
so gladly, except that they thought they had possessed themselves 
of experimental proof of the truth of one portion of their theory ? 
The gelatinous mass of which Professor Huxley speaks, is not 
at all an ‘inferential Bathybius’; the context, which Mr. Cook 
has omitted here, but which he has, rather unfortunately for 
himself, given in another connection, in a succeeding paragraph, 
shows that it is the primordial protoplasmic mass, in the far 
geological past, to which he refers, and which was held, and is 
held, entirely irrespective of any discoveries, or supposed dis- 
coveries, of Bathybius. Mr. Cook, therefore, entirely misrepre- 
sents Huxley when he says that he makes a ‘ popular assertion’ 
that this ‘ gelatinous mass not only exists, but is the foundation 
of all life’, which is contradictory to his published retraction 
before scholars ; and he misrepresents him with an insinuation 
upon his honor and honesty which is beneath the dignity of a 
Christian and a gentleinan. ‘The chasm between the inorganic 
and the organic was not bridged by the results of actual observa- 
tion’, Mr. Cook says, ‘ but it must yet be bridged, even if only 
with a guess and a recanted theory’. In the light of Huxley’s 
retraction ; of his calm investigatioh into Bastian’s experiments 
on spontaneous generation, and of his frank avowal that the 
‘ present state of knowledge furnishes us with no link between 
the living and the not living’,’ could any statement be more 
ungenerous, or, in essence, more untrue? In order to leave noth- 
ing in doubt as to the correctness of our statements, we will give 
the extract to which Mr. Cook refers, in its proper connection, 
premising the quotation with the statement, that in the little 
volume in which these lectures were afterward gathered together, 
the expression ‘ undifferentiated protoplasmic matter’ is substituted 
for ‘ gelatinous mass ’, as less capable of being misunderstood. 

In his definition of the theeries of creation, Huxley opens the 
subject by giving two hypotheses. The first, he says, is ‘ the 
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assumption that the order of Nature which now obtains has 
always obtained ; in other words, that the present course of 
Nature, the present order of things, has existed from all eternity. 
The second hypothesis is, that the present state of things, the 
present order of Nature, has had only a limited duration, and 
that, at some period in the past, the state of things which we 
now know—substantially, though not, of course, in all its details 
the state of things which we now know —arose and came into 
existence without any precedent similar condition from which it 
could have proceeded’. After going more minutely into detail 
on these two hypotheses of creation, the Uniformitarian and the 
Miltonic, as he denominates them, he gives the following state- 
ment of the third hypothesis, ‘which is’, he says, ‘ the hypo- 
thesis of evolution, and that supposes that at any given period 
in the past we should meet with a state of things more or less 
similar to the present, but less similar as we go back in time; 
that the physical form of the earth could be traced back in this 
way to a condition in which its parts were separated as little 
more than a nebulous cloud, making part of a whole, in which 
we find the sun and the other planetary bodies also resolved ; 
and that, if we traced back the animal world and the vegetable 
world, we should find preceding what now exist, animals and 
plants not identical with them, but like them, only increasing 
their differences as we go back in time, and at the same time 
becoming simpler and simpler, until finally we should arrive at 
that gelatinous mass which, so far as our present knowledge goes, 
is the common foundation of all life. The tendency of science 
is to justify the speculation that that also could be traced further 
back, perhaps to the general nebulous origin of matter’ [p. 16]. 

So far we have reviewed precisely four pages of the two 
hundred and ninety-nine which go to make up this volume; but 
this will answer the purpose of showing something of Mr. Cook’s 
fitness to assume the office of stating the positions of our antago- 
nists, and of fairly meeting them. Although we can justly say 
that there is nothing new in these lectures, that they reproduce 
the really powerful arguments against materialism which Lionel 
Beale has brought forward in his works upon Protoplasm, &c., 
in a much weaker form, still the arguments are popularly put, and 
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may reach many who would never consult Beale himself ; and so 
they may perhaps do some service, though, as a general thing, 
error is only the more deadly for its mixture with truth, because 
its nature and tendency is thus disguised. 

Mr. Cook’s metaphysics, from various little allusions he makes, 
seem to be none of the clearest. On p. 21, 6, in comparing the 
established definition of matter, with a definition which he calls 
Tyndall’s, and which he has compounded out of half a dozen 
sentences culled from his different works, he says: ‘ The estab- 
lished definition is justified, and Tyndall’s is not, by the 
irresistible testimony of consciousness that the will has efficiency 
as a cause’; and yet, on p. 27, he reprobates the materialistic 
teaching of Bain and Heckel, who deny the freedom of the will. 

It is but fair, and we desire above all things to be fair, to 
quote some of the best and strongest passages in the volume under 
review. ‘If inertia is a property of matter’, says Mr. Cook, ‘ the 
power to evolve organization, life and thought, cannot be; but 
that inertia is a property of matter, is a proposition susceptible 
of overwhelming proof, from the necessary beliefs of the mind, 
from common consent, from the agreement of philosophers in all 
ages, and from all the results of experiment and observation. 

“Of course, the logical existence of the alternatives implied 
in the argument, is denied by those who attribute both inertia 
and spiritual properties to matter, as a mystic, transcendental, 
double-faced unity ; but while they use the word “inertia”, their 
definition of it is not the established one, as is that here employed. 
By force I mean that which is expended in producing or 
resisting motion. By inertia, I mean the incapacity to originate 
force or motion, or that quality which causes matter, if set in 
motion, without other resistance than itself can supply, to keep 
on moving forever; or if left to rest, without any force than its 
own, to remain at rest forever. Materialism, hylozoism, and 
Tyndall’s definition of matter, cannot justify themselves, unless 
it be proved that inertia is not a property of matter. Every 
student of this theme knows, and in this presence it is unneces- 
sary for me to state what the proofs are, that matter cannot move 
itself. They are far more superabundant than even those which 
support the belief in the existence of gravitation. Newton him- 
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self did not regard attraction as an essential property of matter. 
. . . If the established definition of matter, and the consequent 
proof of the spiritual origin of all force, or of the Divine imman- 
ence in natural law, are not to be disestablished until that late 
day when the proof that inertia is not a property of matter, that 
is, that matter can move itself, can be put into the form of a 
syllogism, then the yoke of Socrates, Aristotle, and Plato — of 
which Tyndall complains, that after twenty centuries it is yet 
unbroken,—is likely to continue to be what it now is, one of the 
best examples in history of the survival of the fittest. 

‘2. The established definition of matter rests on facts verifiable 
by experience ; Tyndall’s, confessedly, is demanded and supported 
only by the tendencies of an unproved theory of evolution. 

‘“ Those who hold the doctrine of evolution,” says Tyndall 
himself, “are by no means ignorant of the uncertainty of their 
data, and they yield no more to it than a provisional assent. 
They regard the nebular hypothesis as probable; and in utter 
absence of any evidence to prove the act illegal, they extend the 
method of nature from the present into the past, and accept as 
probable the unbroken sequence of development from the nebula 
to the present time” [Frag. of Science, p. 166]. 

‘In his Belfast Address, Tyndall says: ‘ The strength of the 
doctrine of evolution consists, not in an experimental demonstra- 
tion, but in its general harmony with the method of Nature as 
hitherto known.” But his definition of matter rests only on this 
theory, which, as he admits, is not verified by experiment, while 
the accepted definition of matter is so verified. It is notoriously 
to experiment and to ages of experiment, and to necessary belief, 
that the accepted definition appeals; it is to the exigencies of an 
unverified and experimentally unverifiable theory that Tyndall 
appeals. 

‘3. According to the doctrines of analogy and uniformity, on 
which Tyndall relies, matter must be supposed to be inert where 
we cannot experiment upon it, since it is so where we can. 

‘4, Tyndall admits that the manner of the connection between 
matter and mind is unthinkable, and that “if we try to comprehend 
that connection, we sail in a vacuum”. His own definition, there- 
fore, involves propositions which are unthinkable. They must 
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have been reached by sailing through a vacuum, and can be 
proved only by a similarly adventurous voyage. 

‘ Pertinent exceedingly to the criticism of his definition of 
matter are Tyndall’s famous admissions, that “ molecular group- 
ings and molecular motions explain nothing”; that the passage 
from the physics of the brain to the corresponding facts of 
consciousness is untiinkable ; “ and that if love were known to 
be associated with a right-handed spiral motion of the molecules of 
the brain, and hate with a left-handed, we should remain as igno- 
rant as before as to the cause of the motion” [Frag. of Sci. pp. 
120-121]. If the connection between matter and thought in 
the brain is so obscure that neither Tyndall, nor Spencer, nor 
Bain, calls it the connection of cause and effect, but only that of 
antecedent and consequent, how can the connection between~ 
matter and thought in the nebula be so clear that Tyndall can 
discern in it at that distance, “the promise and potency of every 
form and quality of life’? How is it that the relations of 
mind and matter are unthinkable as they exist in the brain, and 
thinkable as they exist in thé nebula? How is it that the 
nervous vibrations and the corresponding events of conscious- 
ness are, as Tyndall believes them to be, simply consecution or 
correlation—a case of “ parallelism without contact ”— while 
the matter of the universe, and the life and thought existing in 
the universe, are so far from being a case of parallelism without 
contact that the potency of the latter is all in the former?’ 
[pp. 17-21]. 

There are many points, both in the style and in the argument 
of this long extract, that are open to criticism ; but taking it all 
in all, it is, perhaps, as good a specimen of Mr. Cook’s best 
work, in manner and matter, as could be selected. The expres- 
sion of Tyndall’s about ‘sailing in a vacuum’ we have not 
been able to find, though our search has not been exhaustive ; 
and the extract from ‘ Fragments of Science’, though correct in 
the idea and general expression, has no right to the quotation 
marks, for it is very far from being a quotation verbatim. 

We will pass over the number of passages marked for notice 
for their extraordinary violations of good taste, of correct rhetoric, 
even of accurate grammar, and close by dwelling for a short time 
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on one point which ought to be omitted in no review of this 
book. 

Towards the close of Lecture V., On Living Tissues, after 
speaking of different modes of growth and of generation, he 
says, quoting Huxley’s article in the Hneyclopedia Britannica: 
‘“Throughout almost the whole series of living beings we find 
agamo genesis, or not sexual generation.” Eggs in the case of 
drones among bees develop without impregnation’. [pp. 686-7]. 

‘(After a pause Mr. Cook proceeded in a lower voice] —When 
the topic of the origin of the life of our Lord on the earth is 
approached from the point of view of the microscope, some men, 
who know not what the Holy of Holies, in physical and religious 
science, is, say that we have no example of the origin of life with- 
out two parents. There are numberless such examples. “When 
Castellet,” says Alfred Russell Wallace, Darwin’s coadjutor, 
“informed Reamur that he had reared perfect silk-worm moths 
from the eggs laid by a virgin moth, the answer was, ‘ ex nihilo, 
nihil fit! and the fact was disbeljeved. It was contrary to one 
of the widest and best established laws of nature, and the sup- 
posed law ceases to be universal.” [Wallace, Alfred Russell, 
Miracles and Modern Spiritualism, p. 38]. 

‘“Among our common honey bees,” says Heckel, [History 
of Creation, Vol. 1, p. 197], “a male individual, a drone, arises 
out of the eggs of the queen, if the egg has not been fructified; 
a female, a queen or working bee, if the egg has been fructified.” 
Take up your Mivart, your Lyell, your Owen, and you will read 
this same important fact which Huxley here asserts, when he 
says that the law that perfect individuals may be virginally born 
extends to the higher forms of life. I am in the presence of 
Almighty God; and yet—when a great soul like the tender 
spirit of our sainted Lincoln, in his early days, with little 
knowledge but with great thoughtfulness, was troubled by this 
difficulty and almost thrown into infidelity, by not knowing that 
the law that there must be two parents is not universal—I am 
willing to allude, even in such presence as this, to the latest 
science concerning miraculous conception, [Sensation]’. This 
is the particular [sensation] which our New Haven reviewer 
very pardonably and charitably infers to be a sensation of dis- 
approbation and disgust. 
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Does such an expression of opinion as this need to be com- 
mented on? Does it not furnish its own most eloquent com- 
mentary? But we cannot let it pass without at least a few 
words. Mr. Cook professes to believe in miracles; he gives the 
following definition of miracle as endorsed by himself: ‘A 
miracle is unusual—natural law is habitual—divine action’; and 
yet this miracle, this that holds within it all of our religion—the 
divine paternity of Christ—is denied, and his birth is explained 
by reference to purely natural causes. He to whom we look 
for our salvation, is no longer God; according to the view of 
our apologist, he is only half a man. There is something too 
awful and blasphemous in such a view to be contemplated. It 
seems to us infinitely worse than all the materialism of all the 
materialists in Christendom. But even here, Mr. Cook’s mere 
statements of facts, if not absolutely untrue, are exceedingly 
misleading. What does he mean, after quoting Heckel for the 
well-known fact that among the honey-bees the drones are 
reared from unfertilized eggs, by saying, *Take up your 
Mivart, your Lyell, your Owen, and you will read this same 
important fact which Huxley here asserts when he says that the 
law that perfect individuals may be virginally born, extends to the 
higher forms of life’, when he must know, if he knows anything at 
all, that it extends, so far as the latest scientific knowledge goes, 
no higher than the insects ; and that it is limited to very few 
genera even among insects, though he says ‘ there are numberless 
such examples’? 

The ‘sainted Lincoln’ would be infinitely better without any 
faith at all, than with a faith so bolstered. If Professor 
Tyndall has invented a new definition of matter, it would, 
perhaps, be well for Mr. Cook so far to imitate him as to 
invent a new definition for faith, 
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Art. XIII—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1.—Oprs oF Horace 1n Enoutsa Verse. By Caskie Harrison, Professor 
of Ancient Languages in the University of the South. Book I. Boston: 
Ginn & Heath. 

It is with sincere delight that we see a Southern scholar give 
to the press some of the results of his study ; for we have begun 
to fear that the cultivation of literature, or the taste for it, may 
die out among us, in the urgent necessity there exists for even 
those who have the ability to be makers of books, to be mere 
bread-makers. That we have plenty of accomplished scholars 
among us, no one who is much acquainted with Southern 
universities and colleges will have the unwisdom to deny ; that 
we have few authors is our loss as well as misfortune. We are 
glad, therefore, to hail Professor Harrison’s little volume of 
translation, as an ‘augury of the dawning of a better day for us. 

In his very modest preface, the translator says that his aim, 
in attempting a path in which so many have failed, is to present 
to the mind of the English reader, ‘ exactly what the text furnishes 
to the reader of the original’, and that, therefore, he does not 
mean to be an annotator, but to give a thoroughly close render- 
ing. He has set himself a hard task, if he conceives it possible 
for any translator to reproduce in the mind of his reader all that 
subtle vitality which must necessarily escape in rendering from 
one tongue into another. There never wasa translation which per- 
fectly gave the music, the movement, the rhythm, the verbal 
felicities, the perfume, beauty and bleom of a fine original poem 
—we say poem, because in poetry form is so all-important—any 
more than a pressed rose (to use the old simile) can hold the 
glow, the dewy radiance, the luscious veining, the evanescent 
sweetness of the same rose as it sways under the caresses of the 
breeze of a June morning. Therefore, if Prof. Harrison fails to 
give us the airy freshness, the easy, careless turn of expression, 
the gay or grave felicitas verborum, the very Venusian subtleness 
of touch characteristic of his poet, we find no fault with him for 
not doing what has never yet been done by any of the hundreds 
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of scholars who have nof put forth their attempts, nor by the 
Coningtons, Martins, and Lyttons, who have. Nevertheless, we 
have some objection to Prof. Harrison’s method. He has been 
too conscientious a translator, for the purposes of natural, flow- 
ing, graceful rendition. Ode for Ode might be used by college- 
boys as the best ‘ pony’ they could lay their hands on. Old 
Smart’s prose is a paraphrase beside it. Now we presumé to 
think that he has done himself injustice, without showing the 
peculiar easy grace of his author; it makes the English often 
stiff and angular, and stiffness is the very last thing to be pre- 
dicated of this Roman poet, who had perhaps more of the 
ineffable charm of Tom Moore in some of his lyrics than any 
Latin maker of verse. A less rigid binding of himself to the 
text, might have resulted in a truer reproduction of the type of 
the original. One painter may have every feature in his portrait 
absolutely like his sitter’s, and yet the portrait not be a striking 
one at all; another painter may miss a little the precision of 
feature, and yet so wholly, capture the expression, that we cry at 
once: ‘It is the man himself’. Then this close rendering in- 
troduces inversions that are not English. Particularly is this 
noticeable in the Second Ode, the familiar Fifth, and the Four- 
teenth. Here and there we meet with one entirely free from all 
such inversions, as e. g. the Ninth, which is beautifully and most 
musically given, and is far superior to Lord Lytton’s translation. 
There is absolutely nothing whatever of paraphrase about a 
single Ode which Prof. Harrison has translated, that we can see. 
Even when the original seems obscure and imperfect, he leaves 
it as he finds it, so eminently conscientious is his work. 

But we have not the space at command to go over these Odes 
severally as we would like to do; and it is the only way to show 
justice to the true, honest, scholarly and most praiseworthy results 
of Mr. Harrison’s labor. We will leave that to abler hands, and 
coatent ourselves with thanking him for his addition to the too 
scant list of books by Southern hands, and bid him God-speed 
in every effort to create a more earnest interest, on the part of 
his own people, in literature of whatever true and honest kind. 
This little volume embraces only Horace’s First Book of Odes ; 
it is the translator’s purpose, we suppose, of course, to go on and 
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complete the whole, and he puts forth thus much as in a measure 
tentative. 


2. Within the last two or three years, the firm of J. R. 
Osgood & Co. of Boston, has been laying the reading portion of 
our country under special obligation, on account of the amount 
of solid and standard matter it has put forth in serial form. To 
the long series, styled Little Classics, which embrace, under many 
heads, some of the best writing in our language, has been added 
The Vest Pocket Series, diminutive, but beautiful books, which 
now number over a hundred, and which contain the choice bits 
of our literature in prose and verse, from Milton’s day down to 
our own. And still further: these publishers are now engaged 
upon two distinct series—one, including the choice autobio- 
graphies that enrich all languages ; the other, small volumes of 
Artist; Biography, beginning with Raphael, and ending with our 
own Allston. 

In regard to the Autobiographical Library, the publishers say, 
that each Life is to be prefaced with a critical and biographical 
essay by Mr. Howells, the editor of the series, in which the 
sequel of theauthor’s history will be given, together with collateral 
matter from other sources. The discretion of the editor will be 
used in rejecting such. matter as is uninteresting to the reader of 
to-day, and the design is to include in the catalogue the 
important autobiographies of all languages. Judging from those 
already published, we are inclined to commend highly this 
venture. 

The first work, in two Little Classic style volumes, is the 
Memoirs, as told by herself, of the sister of Frederick tle Great 
of Germany, the Margravine of Baireuth. Our readers will have 
to look back to the early portion of the century, if they wish to 
see the commotion the publication of this autobiography made in 
England, and Europe generally, on its first appearance in 1810 ; 
for although the unhappy Princess died in 1748, her MS. never 
saw the light till then. Those who are familiar with Carlyle’s 
Life of Frederick the Great will find there a good deal about 
this poor, persecuted sister of his, and will be prepared from 
what is there learned of the savage old King Frederick, the 
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father of the Emperor, for the cruel and inhuman system of 
tyranny which he practised upon his family, especially upon this 
his eldest daughter. It is hard to believe that, less than a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, the court of Berlin was the scene of 
such barbarity, rudeness and inhumanity as would have disgraced 
any of their ancient progenitors, the Goths and Huns. The 
parental feelings of the mad old king—for he must have been a 
lunatic—as they manifested themselves in kickings and beatings 
and scratchings, are fully set forth in these sad volumes. The 
sordid vulgarity, the petty spites and meannesses, the ridiculous 
and squalid etiquette to which the poor Margravine was subjected 
even after her marriage, in the poverty-smitten little court of 
the small principality of her husband, pains the heart of any 
sympathetic reader. She never seems to have enjoyed the ordi- 
nary comforts that surround an artisan of to-day. Therefore the 
reading of such experiences does good, by begetting contentment, 
and heightening gratitude. Even to her only child, who became 
the wife of Karl, Duke of Wurtemburg, she transmitted her 
legacy of unhappiness, for the Duke had, as Carlyle tells us, ‘ the 
temper of an angry mule’, 

The third volume of this series contains the autobiography of 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and (as a very good offset to it) that 
of Milton’s friend, Thomas Ellwood, the Quaker. Of course all 
well-read people have no need to be told anything about books 
whose character is so well established as these. Criticism of 
what has shown itself to be possessed of such vitality as to have 
survived the crucial test of two centuries, would be little else 
than an impertinence, and we do not mean to be guilty of it. 
Lord Herbert, as all are aware, was the brother of the saintly 
rector of Bemerton, and the father of English Deism ; and his 
life, covering as it does the important reigns of James I. and his 
son Charles, fills an important niche in history. Mr. Howells’ 
essay which prefaces this memoir is very satisfactory ; indeed, 
each one is equally good, in placing the reader aw courant with 
the author’s times. Ellwood’s close connection with John 
Milton, William Penn, and George Fox, gives more importance 
to his records than anything he has to say of himself. 
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Tt has been said lately, by a distinguished German artist, who 
has had as pupils many young Americans, that, so impressed is he 
by the increase of art capacity among them, he declares that in 
twenty -years European students will be coming to New 
York to study. If this is the case, it is well to have the 
general reader more cultivated as to the mere personnel 
of art; and that is what these artist biographies aim to 
accomplish, Mr. Sweetser gives ‘an authentic, compact and 
inexpensive volume’ upon each great painter, with such a 
list of their works as will be of positive service. As our 
countrymen rush abroad now, every summer, just as they used to 
go to Niagara and the White Mountains, it is well to be furnished 
in some general way for the long walks through European 
galleries, by having at their command just such practical know- 
ledge as these books are calculated to furnish. Raphael and 
Titian are already before the public; and any one who will care- 
fully read these, will at least know enough about the Prince of 
Madonna-painters, and the gorgeous Venitian colorist, for the 
general purposes of picture-seeing. All the volumes we have 
named are gotten up in the very best manner. 





Diep, at his residence in Alexandria, Va., on the 8th of 


December, 1877, ALBERT TAYLOR BLEpsok, in the 69th 


year of his age. 
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